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These stories and sketches originally appeared in The 
Daily Telegraph, No further preface to them is needed 
than this statement ; for the title imder which they are 
collected will fitly express their character, if the reader 
can imagine himself one of an audience, in a cold Dog 
Watch, listening to the yams of a man who has planted 
himself in the galley, where he delivers his memories 
and notions t^ the little company who have gathered 
round to listen. 
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A DANCE AT SEA. 

A. iiAEGB Australian passenger ship, homeward bound 
from Sydney, New South Wales, lay becalmed in about 
two degrees south of the line. She had carried the 
trade-wind to that point, but it had failed her at day- 
break, and all day long she had hung upon the whitish- 
rtue of the oil-smooth sea, slightly leaning with the 
swell that ran through the bosom of the deep with the 
regularity of a restful respiration, her white canvas softly 
beating against the yellow masts, which were radiant 
with lines of fire, and the water bubbling like a fountain 
under her counter, as the stern of the great fabric wasf 
depressed by the heave of the swell under the bows. 

She was tolerably well crowded with human beings, 
carrying a large number of passengers in the cuddy and 
steerage, and some thirty or forty people in the 'tween 
decks. The poop was sheltered by an awning, and 
under it, seated on chairs or lounging upon the sky- 
lights and the hencoops, were such of the passengers 
as were privileged to use that portion of the decks, read- 
ing, talking, smoking, casting languid eyes upon the 
breathless ocean ; ladies fanning themBelN^^^ %<b'c^<^xsi^'Dk 
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in the airiest possible costumes, and at the extremity of 
the shadowed deck the steersman grasping the wheel, 
his figure in the pouring vertical sunshine rising and 
falling against the rich sapphire of the tropical heavens 
with the swaying of the ship, and the brilliant brass 
of the binnacle-hood flashing into flames as it slowly 
lifted and sank under the eye of the burning luminary. 

The quarter-deck was partially sheltered by the folds 
of the mainsail, which hung from the great yard in the 
grip of the leechlines ; and there, wherever the shadows 
rested, congregated the steerage and 'tween-deck pas- 
sengers, lolling red-faced and open-breasted. In one 
place a knot of women with children gathered about 
them, in another a number of men in their shirt-sleeves 
sprawling in many postures ; and, forward, glimpses of 
Jack could be caught at work at some job in the waist, 
or on the forecastle, or in the shadow of the break of his 
big parlour, or popping his head through the scuttle 
with a sooty inverted pipe between his teeth to have a 
look around him, or enjoying a wash-down, stripped to 
the hips, in a bucket of salt water, screened from the 
passengers' eyes by the galley; while the live stock in the 
long boat filled the air that way with rumbling and 
squeaking noises, which harmonized with the hoarse 
pipes of the boatswain standing betwixt the knightheads 
and bawling instructions to a couple of ordinary seamen 
on the foretopsail-yard. 

The day passed with never so much as a shadow upon 
the sea to give the officer on duty an excuse to sing out 
to the watch. But nobody could reasonably complain. 
The ship had rushed grandly into this stagnant ocean 
under topmast and topgallant studdingsails, and for days 
and days the roar of foam speeding furiously past and 
the thunder of the trade-wind sweeping into the spacious 
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concavities of the gleaming cloths had been familiar 
sounds. This calm was only like giving the ship a little 
breathing-time. Besides, it would directly serve a very 
pleasant purpose then in hand, which was simply this. 
It was the birthday of the daughter of one of the pas- 
sengers, a rich Australian gentleman. The girl was 
pretty, charming in manners, and universally liked; 
indeed, four gentlemen were seriously in love with her, 
and one of these had suggested that they should celebrate 
the occasion by a dance. The skipper came promptly 
into the scheme, and so did the rich Australian papa, 
who merely stipulated that the dance should be general 
from one end of the ship to the other, and that he should 
be at the charge of enough wine to keep the heels of the 
forecastle and 'tween-decks nimble and up to the mark. 
They could dance in a calm like this, and the light and 
regular swell would be rather a help than a hindrance, as 
the heave of the deck should put additional alacrity into 
the swing of a waltz or the stampede of a gallop round 
the hencoops and hatchways. They could muster a little 
music : a flute, a concertina, and two fiddles, and they 
also had the cuddy piano. So all that was needful for a 
sea-ball was at hand, and in the second dog-watch, before 
the sun went down, they began to prepare for the fes- 
tivity. There would be a bright moon, and the question 
whether they should dance in its light, like the Buffalo 
girls, or keep the awning spread, had been earnestly 
debated at luncheon and dinner. It was decided, how- 
ever, to let the awning stand — ^first, because it would 
keep the dew from the deck ; and, secondly, because the 
lanterns would show to advantage in its shadow. 

At the appointed time, therefore, the sailors came 
along to rig up the lanterns, as many as they had, side- 
lights, cabin-lamps, and the like. Any departure tto^si 
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regular routine delights Jack, and his grin is never 
broader nor his whispered jokes more explosive than at 
such times. Besides, he was to dance presently, and he 
tumbled through the preparations like a man in a hurry 
to enjoy himself. The sun went down — a mass of 
glorious splendour — flinging up the glass-smooth water 
until the western horizon all that way looked to be 
twenty leagues distant, and shedding a haze of purple 
gold far to the eastward of the zenith that tinted the 
mighty expanse of ocean with a delicate crimson which 
yielded fast to the eager stride of the tropical night, 
though darkness was in the east, and the large tremulous 
silver stars were sparkhng upon its deep ebony bosom, 
and the white snow-like moon was floating in the pure 
deep shadows in the south and whitening the water with 
a slender stream of icy light, when the west was still 
ardent with the fires of the vanished day-beam. 

The cool of the night was immediately felt in the air, 
and now the circling draughts thrown down upon the 
decks by every flap of the lower canvas could be felt 
and enjoyed. With the row of lanterns along the poop, 
here a red and there a green one, mingling with the 
yellow radiance of the other lamps, the lustrous pearl 
of the moonlight on the main deck and forecastle, and 
the drowsily-flapping sails lifting their pale heights to 
the stars, the ship was a picturesque object indeed. The 
musicians posted themselves against the rail at the 
break of the poop, so that all hands could hear their 
strains and dance to them ; and everything being ready, 
they dashed into a waltz, keeping very good time, and 
accompanied (after a fashion) by the piano in the cuddy, 
the notes of which rose very clearly through the open 
eky-lights. Aft, of course, there was the necessary 
decorum, ladies and gentlemen gliding over the smooth 
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planking and skimming along with great propriety, and 
with a more or less tolerable exhibition of art. But on 
the main deck and forecastle shore customs were not very 
strictly adhered to. Women danced with women, men 
with men ; the children hopped to and fro, clapping their 
hands and getting in the way ; here and there a sailor 
would be showing off his paces in a lonely dance, slap- 
ping the deck with his heels in a hornpipe without the 
least reference to the music, which, so long as it kept 
going, was all the same to him, no matter what dances it 
played. The steward and his mates bustled about with 
wine and glasses ; but the wine was light, and Jack, and 
many of the steerage and *tween-deck passengers too, no 
doubt, were seasoned, and the mild refreshment did no 
further mischief than impart a sense of festivity. 

They say, and I can well believe, that a prettier 
sight was never seen than all those people dancing, and 
laughing, and enjoying themselves on the decks of that 
becalmed and sleeping Australian vessel. You must 
figure yourself taking your stand on one of the poop- 
ladders, say, clear of the awning, where, looking aft, you 
could see the row of lanterns and the dancers shifting 
their colours as they swept round into the rays of the 
green and red lamps, with little floods of moonlight here 
and there upon the deck under the awning ; and beyond, 
the man at the wheel, standing there like a bronze 
figure, the binnacle lamp softly touching his shape with 
light, and making his image clear against the stars which 
slowly slided to and fro, past him ; or where, looking 
forward, you commanded the vessel to the very eyes of 
her, whence the great bowsprit and long jibbooms forked 
into the gloom like a spear pointed by a giant, on which 
the row of jibs glimmered as they soared into the pale 
obscurity. On those decks the mooiilig\i\) \a»^\ixci^^\\ixi^ 
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in places shone a yellow light which, with the moonshine, 
threw twin-shadows upon the silvered planks, and the 
shadows of the rigging were sharp and black, and scored 
the sails as though they were ruled with lines of India 
ink. The crowd of big spare booms over the galley, the 
outline of the huge windlass barrel under the forecastle, 
the solid masts piercing the night and bearing on high 
their vast stretches of symmetrical canvas, from which 
an occasional shower of dew would fall when the sails 
came in to the masts, loomed large and vague in the 
moonlight ; there was something of shadowiness, too, in 
the figures of the dancers as they swayed in crowds be- 
tween the bulwarks, and froUicked on the forecastle, with 
frequent bursts of hearty laughter and loud calls, which 
were thrown back in light echoes from the lofty sails. 

The musicians varied the dances often, but it was all 
one to the sailors and the steerage passengers, and whilst 
the cuddy people were staidly stalking through quadrilles 
or decorously gyrating in waltzes or hopping gravely 
through a mazurka, the company on the main deck kept 
steadily to galops and polkas — this last, a beloved dance 
among sailors — floundering against each other, capsizing 
over the children, spinning around the main hatch and 
through the galley, and awaking the echoes of the fore- 
castle with their active toeing and heeling. 

But it was impossible to look abroad upon the vast 
and vague distances of the dark sea, upon whose horizon, 
down to the very water's edge, the stars were shining 
like fireflies, without a mingling of melancholy in the 
thoughts. How small a speck that ship made in the 
midst of the lonely leagues of ocean ! how minute a 
theatre sufficed for the revelry of near upon two hundred 
human souls ! The contrast between the sounds in the 
vessel and the de6p silence upon the sea was defined to a 
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degree such as no pen could give expression to. The 
silence was like the night itself, a near and impervious 
envelopment which absorbed the shouts and laughter of 
the dancers as a stone flung at a mound of snow vanishes 
in it. The water against the ship's side looked thick 
and black and sluggish as liquid pitch, but now and again 
the wash of the swell would set it on fire with phos- 
phorous, that poured away under the surface in bright 
illuminated clouds, which sparkled and faded until they 
vanished utterly and the water was black again. Once 
an exclamation from the second mate, who was looking 
over the rail at the sea, brought several dancers to his 
side, and, following the indication of his outstretched 
finger, they perceived a fiery oval shape sneaking 
stealthily along towards the bows of the ship. " Only 
a shark, ladies, hoping that some of us may waltz our- 
selves overboard ; ** and, merrily laughing, the dancers 
drew away and fell to their prancings afresh. 

But presently, and in the midst of all this gaiety, the 
stream of moonlight in the south-west sea — a reflection 
that had hung like a cone of solid silver without a 
breath to tarnish the exquisite poKsh of its surface — 
trembled, and the water on either hand of it took a 
deeper shadow. Overhead the sails were silent, and a 
faint air streamed athwart the poop under the awning. 
The skipper, a fine-looking, hearty seaman, swung himself 
abreast of the officer in charge, with his arm still clasp- 
ing the waist of his partner, said something in a low 
voice, and whisked off again. The officer walked to the 
break of the poop, and his loud cry startled the dancers 
on the main deck for a moment. 

** Trim sail, the watch ! Lay aft some hands, and 
man the starboard main braces. Wheel, there ; how*a 
her head ? " 
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*' North-west by north, sir." 

And now some new strains were added to those pro* 
duced by the musicians. The rough voices of seamen 
rounding in the braces rose harshly, and the measures 
of the dance music were somewhat perplexed by the sharp 
cries of " Belay all that 1 " " Haul taut to windward ! " 
" Too much the royal yard. Slacken a bit to leeward ! " 
But the dancers, to whose ears those cries were as 
familiar as their fingers were to their eyes, went on 
footing it bravely. The decks grew steady and sUghtly 
inclined ; the sails had fallen asleep, and there was not 
a stir among the pallid folds ; a pleasant sound of tink- 
ling water came up from the ship's side, and under the 
counter a narrow wake of green fire crawled away,, with 
little eddies of foam twinkling among the ghastly sparkles 
of the phosphorus. 

But the musicians began to slacken ; the piano had 
given over, and Jack had lighted his pipe forward, and 
was beginning to remember that his watch below would 
be up in two hours. By-and-by a bell was rung in the 
cuddy, and those who looked through the skylight saw 
that the grog and the biscuits were on the table. The 
music ended suddenly, and the fiddlers and the others 
gathered around the cuddy door, where they were re- 
ceived by the steward, who handed them each a glass of 
liquor. In twos and threes the steerage and *tween-deck 
passengers went below, and in half an hour the ship's 
decks were deserted save by the steersman, the pacing 
officer of the watch, and some dark figures leaning over 
the head-rail, visible from the poop under the arched 
foot of the foresail. Up through the booby and main 
hatches would come fitfully the sound of a child crying, 
or a woman's voice talking low, or the growling hum of 
men ; otherwise the silence was profound, the ship like 
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fk phantom in the moonlight, and nothing audible aloft 
but the moan of the tropical night breeze in the rigging, 
with now and again the creak of a sheave as the light 
swing of the swell hove the great ship very gently to 
windward^ and brought an extra strain upon the taut 
sheets. 



GOING ALOFT. 

Some time ago, when the Queen was at Osborne, her 
Majesty visited a troopship in her yacht the Alberta. 
Her Majesty's ship Hector, lying in Cowes Eoads, manned 
yards in honour of the royal presence. One of the men 
got as high as the main truck and stood upon it. The 
main truck is a small circular platform — varying in 
diameter, of course, according to the size of the ship- 
fixed on the royal masthead, the highest point of the 
mast. Sometimes it has holes in it, through which hal- 
liards are rove for hoisting flags. The trucks of the 
Hector y I was told, are furnished with iron staffs, so that 
the sailor who stood on the main truck had something 
to lay hold of. But this diminishes nothing of the 
wonder of the feat. The nerve required coolly to stand 
upon a small circumference at a prodigious elevation is 
one thing ; the more extraordinary feature of that achieve- 
ment lies, it would strike a landsman, in the man's 
getting over and on to the truck, and then kneeling and 
swinging himself off it and down upon the royal riggmg. 
In the fine old song of the **Leap for Life,*' the skipper's 
son gets upon the main truck and stands there, holding 
on with his eyelids. To save his life he is ordered to 
jump, and the dog follows him overboard and picks him 
up. The order to that boy was a sensible one, for though 
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it is perfectly true that he had managed to get upon the 
truck, it was really impossible that he should get off it 
without falling. 

In truth, going aloft is one of the hardest parts of 
the sea-life at the first start. Seamen who were active, 
courageous men enough, have told me that it took them 
months to vanquish their nervousness; and many a 
young fellow has given up the sea after the first voyage 
simply because he never could overcome the purely 
physical infirmity of giddiness the moment he had his 
feet in the ratlines. In "Eedburn,** one of Herman 
Merivale*s delightful sea tales, this weakness is illus- 
trated in an incident narrated with wonderful power. 
A young man, named Harry Bolton, ships for the return 
voyage from Liverpool. He is rated as an ordinary 
seaman, but his friend notices that when any work has 
to be done aloft, Harry is always busy about the belaying 
pins, making fast the clewlines, etc. At last he candidly 
owns to his friend that he has made a private trial of it, 
and that he cannot go aloft ; that his nerves would not 
allow of it. But this does not save him. One day the 
mate ordered him to mount to the main truck and un- 
reeve the short signal halliards. Where the ends of the 
halliards came is not stated, but one might think that 
the royal yard would have been high enough for the 
unfortunate young man to have clambered, even if the 
crosstrees would not have done. Be this as it may, 
Harry Bolton hesitates, is rope*s-ended by the mate, 
finally springs into the main-rigging and gets as high as 
the maintop. When there he looks down, and his heart 
instantly fails him. The pitiless mate thereupon orders 
a Dutch sailor to follow and help him up, which the 
Dutchman does with his head, butting at the base of his 
back and hoisting him along in that way. " Needs mvvsa.^^" 
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continues the narrator, " when the devil drives ; and 
higher and higher, with Max bumping him at every step, 
went my unfortunate friend. At last he gained the royal 
yard, and the thin signal halliards — scarcely bigger than 
common twine — were flying in the wind. *Unreeve,' 
cried the mate ; I saw Harry's arm stretched out — his 
legs seemed shaking in the rigging, even to us down on 
deck ; and at last, thank heaven ! the deed was done. 
He came down pale as death, with bloodshot eyes and 
every limb quivering." 

Sailors will know there is no exaggeration in all this. 
Some beginners will run up aloft like monkeys, others 
will get into the shrouds and stand there, hanging back 
and looking up, and holding on as if they meant, to use 
an old sea phrase, to squeeze all the tar out of the ropes. 
There is not, perhaps, any worse cruelty practised on 
board ship than that of driving a nervous lad aloft. In 
former times there was a custom called pricking — a 
sailor got behind a boy and forced him up by digging 
into him with a pin or a "pricker." It is, perhaps, 
scarcely worth while, nowadays, to speak of such things 
— the sailing ship is dying out, and the steamer gives 
but Httle work to do aloft ; but there are few men who 
have followed the sea who cannot recall cases of exquisite 
suffering in nervous boys hurried and pricked and thrust 
up the rigging. One instance I remember — that of a 
lad of thirteen, who was shipped in an Australian port. 
He was ordered on to the foreroyal yard along with 
another youngster. It was his first journey up the 
masts, and when he was half-way up the shrouds he 
fame to a dead stop. The boatswain sung out to him to 
look alive and go on. The poor little chap, with shaking 
hands and a face like the foam alongside, footed it as 
high as the futtock shrouds, where he halted, looking up 
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at the overhanging platform of the top. " Over you go," 
shouted the boatswain from the forecastle. *' I can't, 
sir ; indeed I can't, sir ! " cried the little fellow piteously. 
'* We'll see about that," said the boatswain, and called 
to an ordinary seaman to help him up. This youth was 
a brute, and when he reached the clinging boy he began 
to pinch him in the legs, and pulled out his sheath-knife 
and threatened to stab him if he did not go over the top. 
It was a big top, the angle of the mast — the wind being 
abaft the beam — was a small one, and the futtock shrouds 
stretched away from the boy like the ribs of an open 
umbrella from the stick. The miserable little fellow, 
terrified by the sight of the knife behind him, laid hold 
of the long irons and made a swing with his legs at the 
ratlines, missed them, vibrated a moment or two like a 
pendulum, and then dropped past the outstretched hand 
of the sailor below him like a flash, striking the shrouds, 
and rebounding as a ball might overboard. He was 
drowned, of course. 

But as steamers multiply and the number of sailing 
ships decreases, going aloft will become the least and 
most infrequent of sea duties. Practical seamanship, 
in the old sense, is bound to die out, because there is 
no need to preserve it. It was only the other day that 
an old skipper assured me that he was acquainted 
with the mate of a steamer who did not know what a 
harness-cask was, "and, worst of all, sir," cried my 
friend, " he's not ashamed of his ignorance." It is true 
that harness-casks have not much to do with seaman- 
ship ; but one may excuse a shipmaster of the old school 
for taking a very gloomy view of the contemporary 
marine when he meets a man holding a master mariner's 
certificate, ignorant of the receptacle in which Jack's 
salt horse is kept when he is at sea. Most of the 
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steamers nowadays are monkey-rigged, many of them 
with pole-masts, which are useful mainly as derricks 
upon which a little bit of fore and aft canvas will be 
hoisted to steady the vessels. What should men who 
serve in such ships know about going aloft ? Even a 
landsman may comprehend the emotion excited in a 
seaman who has passed his life in sailing ships when he 
sees sailors without any spars or rigging to attend to, 
and with nothing to do but to wash decks down. Nearly 
all the work of the traditional mariner lies aloft, and to 
reflect upon Jack without dead-eyes to turn in, chafing 
gear to look after, reef-points to knot, rigging to tar, 
masts to stay, studdingsail gear to reeve, and the like, 
is almost as confounding as to think of him sleeping aft, 
eating fresh meat throughout the run, and going to the 
steward for a can of filtered water, instead of to the 
capstan for his eight bells caulker of fiery black rum. 
No doubt things are pleasanter as they are. It must be 
nice to turn in with the certainty of having the whole of 
your watch below, instead of going to bed in your sea- 
boots in readiness for the thundering of a handspike, 
and the cruel roar of " All hands shorten sail ! '* And 
yet, to the true sailor, going aloft is so much the part 
of his life, it is so complete a condition of his vocation, 
that when such a man finds himself aboard a steamer 
with nothing to take notice of above his head, it may be 
supposed that at the first going off he is as fully be- 
wildered as a steamer's man — ^that is, a man who has 
never served in anything but steamers — would be among 
the ropes of a full-rigged ship, taken aback with her 
studding sails abroad. He will miss the old songs at 
ihe reef tackles, the flapping of canvas, the thud of coils 
of halliards and clew-lines flung down on deck, the 
springing into the. shrouds, the helter-skelter for the 
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weather earing, or the ascent of the topgallant mast 
that jumps to the flogging of the cle wed-up sails. 

There is a touch of wild excitement in going aloft in 
heavy weather, which no seaman can be insensible to ; 
just as in a calm day or night a man may find a strange 
pleasure in lingering a few moments aloft after he has 
done his work, and looking down. The labour of reefing 
has been greatly diminished by the double topsail yards, 
which halve the great sails, so that when the halliards 
of the upper yards are let go, the ship is under close- 
reefed topsails. Moreover, there is only half the weight 
of the sail to handle in reefing or stowing. This 
valuable contrivance makes the task of shortening sail 
light in comparison with what the labour was in the 
days of the whole topsail. Old seamen will remember 
what that kind of canvas involved in a ship of fourteen 
or fifteen hundred tons, manned by about eighteen or 
twenty men, capable of doing sailors* work aloft. 

It is the second dog watch. The royals and mizzen- 
topgallant sail have been furled, but the wind comes in 
freshening puffs, the sky has a menacing look away out 
on the starboard beam, and at eight bells all hands are 
kept on deck to roll up the mainsail and topgallant sails, 
and tie a single reef in the fore and mizzen topsails. The 
sea washes noisily against the weather bow, and the 
night settles down as black as a pocket ; but the ship is 
tolerably snug, there is no great weight of wind as yet, 
and the watch below are dismissed to the forecastle. 
They have been an hour in their hammocks or bunks, 
when, on a sudden, the scuttle is rudely flung open, and 
a loud cry summons them on deck. They are up in a 
moment, scarcely waiting to pull on their jackets, for 
the instant they are awake they perceive that the vessel 
is on her beam ends, and they can hear the thunder of s 
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a gale of wind raging overhead. All three topsail 
halliards have been let go, and the watch are yelling out 
at the reef-tackles, the skipper shouting at the mizzen- 
rigging, the chief mate bawling from the break of the 
poop, and the second mate and boatswain roaring in the 
waist and on the forecastle. The sea is flying heavily 
over the weather rail of the prostrate ship, and adding 
its peculiar bursting noise to the din of the furiously- 
shaken canvas, to the deafening booming of the wind, 
and the hoarse long-drawn cries of the sailors hauling 
upon the ropes. You can barely see the weather shrouds, 
though to leeward their black lines are plain enough 
against the washing heights of foam which swell up as 
high as the rail of the bulwarks. You do not feel the 
force of the gale until you are in the rigging, and then 
for a spell the iron-hard pressure of it pins you against 
the shrouds as if you had been made a spread-eagle. 
The rain drives along in slashing horizontal lines, and 
you see the sparkle of the deluge over the skylight where 
the light of the cabin lamp is shining ; or, maybe, the 
gale is charged with sleet and hail, and the cold so 
tautens your fingers that you can scarcely curl them to 
the shape of the rope you grasp. Over the top you 
Bwarm in company with the rest of your watch, perhaps 
getting a blow on the head from the heel of some fellow 
above you as you lay yourself backwards to swing over 
the futtock shrouds ; and then, finding the weather side 
of the topsail yard with as many hands on it as are 
needed, you pass over to leeward, where you find the 
boatswain or third mate astride of the yard-arm, ready 
for the cry of " Haul out to leeward," to pass the earing. 
At such a time as this a man has too much to do to 
look about him ; the ship is brought close to shake the 
sail, that the men may get the reef-bands against the 
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yard, otherwise the canvas stands out to the force of 
the gale in a surface as round as St. Paul's dome, and 
BO hard and tense that it would serve as a platform for a 
ball-room. 

In the whole-topsail days I have seen half a dozen 
men standing upon the canvas in the slings and quarters 
trying to stamp the sail down to bring the reef-points 
within reach without so much as dinting the wind- 
swollen convexity. Still it is possible to knot a reef- 
point, and take a look round and below. It is a 
wonderful scene ; no landsman can conceive of its wild 
and awful majesty. The ship surges heavily through the 
black heavings, and with every headlong plunge fills a 
wide circumference of the far-down ebony waters with 
a furious swirling of foam, in the midst of which her 
long narrow shape is distinctly visible. Overhead is a 
dim vision of naked spars and yards, reeling in the 
boisterous void in whose gloom it is just possible to trace 
the outline of huge black clouds rushing past like folds 
of swiftly-carried smoke. The yard on which you stand 
is at an angle of thirty or thirty-five degrees, and every 
lean-down of the slender fabric that supports the 
immense superstructure of masts threatens to submerge 
the point of it, astride of which — riding it as a horse — 
sits the seaman who takes the lee-earing ; and his figure 
and that of the fellow beneath swinging on the flemish- 
horse, and those of the row of men who overhang the 
yard, and who chorus with a kind of shriek that rings 
athwart the yelling of the gale to the cry from the weather 
yard-arm of ** Light over to windward ! " are marked like 
pen-and-ink drawings upon white paper against the snow 
of the seas which stretch from the ship's side into the 
darkness. 

But this is only one aspect of " going aloft," Atvq>1\i<». 
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— if the bowsprit and jibbooms maybe included under 
the head of the word " aloft " — is that of laying out to 
furl, let me say the outer jib, when it has come on 
to blow hard enough to make the stowing of that sail 
necessary. From the masthead you see the ship under 
you; you can watch her hull flying through the sea, 
mark the glorious white of the foam that bursts from her 
bows and races in a broad band astern, and behold the 
ship in her noble solitude amid the tenantless world of 
waters whose pale green skirts lean against the hazy 
azure of the remote heavens. But on the jibboom you 
have the ship rushing at you, as it were ; her cutwater 
seems to bear right down upon you ; you see her coppered 
forefoot gleaming with a greenish tinge through the 
glass-clear water whose surface it divides into two 
feather-shaped fountains, whose seething and hissing 
and prismatic summits arch away from the glossy bends. 
And now, as she dips with a glorious rush into the 
hollow over whose yawning gloom you are poised as you 
overhang the jibboom, the half-buried bows break the 
sea into smoke, and yeast, and snow; the white and 
hissing mass, splendid with sunshine or rendered more 
vivid yet by the dark green of the seas along which it is 
sent rolling, roars and runs ahead of the ship as fai 
as the flying jibboom, where its impetus fails and the 
soaring vessel swings over it, rising almost noiselessly 
over the thick froth, and in a breath it is passed, whilst 
you look down along the sloping deck from the forked-up 
boom and mark how like a creature of instinct the noble 
ship seems to be gathering herself together for the next 
headlong jump, her copper shining to windward, her 
black sides lustrous as a curried hide with the whirling 
spray, her leaning masts full of thunder on high, the 
white sails hard and still as carven marble, no sound 
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reaching you but the regular wash of the spurned and 
trampled waters under the bows, the rude and clear 
moaning of the wind in the rigging, and the complaining 
of massive timbers as the stem of the ship lengthens in 
a steady upheaval, and then crushes down until the torn 
and sobbing billows of foam are flashing their white 
feathers over the head-boards. Or jump aloft to loose, 
let us say, the mizzen royal after the tropical squall has 
gone away to leeward, and left the clear moon shining 
in a purified heaven of indigo, and striking a cone of 
silver glory in the dark sea whose northern waters are 
studded with flakes of light from the great stars. It is 
the middle watch ; you have overhauled your clewlines, 
the yard has been hoisted over your head, you come 
down the topgallant rigging into the crosstrees, and 
linger there a few moments. All is silent on deck ; the 
helmsman stands motionless at the wheel ; you hear the 
faint jar of the tiller chains; you mark the delicate 
nimbus of light round the binnacle hood. Nowhere is 
the mystery wrought by the magical beams of the moon 
felt 80 much as at sea. The pearl-like radiance steeps 
the fabric of the ship in an atmosphere of soft light as 
illusive as the clouds of phosphorescent fires which 
break from her sides as she leans with the swell. The 
movements of the sails are like the flapping of phantom 
wings; and not a sigh of air, not a sound of chafing 
rope, not a voice calling suddenly from the distant deck, 
but seems to take from the moonlight and the measure, 
less and impenetrable spaces of the deep, and the 
immense and enfolding silence of those far-ofif waters, 
A character of unreality that makes them seem the very 
phantasm and mockery of the things they veritably are. 
A man might linger a long hour at the altitude of 
the crosstrees among the shadows of the mooTi\\\i^ ^^d^^tsv^ 
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ocean night without weariness. Better than the loftiest 
and loneliest cliff is the mast head of a ship for the 
surveyal of the suhlime and mighty surface on which 
she floats^ for you rock in unison with the breathings of 
the deep ; you are upon her great heart, and every beat 
of it is marked by a stately motion of the towering masts 
against the stars ; phosphoric outlines of huge fish haunt 
the sluggish wake ; or a sound as of a long, deep-drawn 
respiration denotes the neighbourhood of a leviathan 
whose vast proportions, as they heave in the broad silver 
stream of moonlight, resemble the hull of a ship keel up, 
driven to the surface by some hidden power and slowly 
settling downwards again. 

These are some of the excitements and some of the 
quiet pleasures of "going aloft." It is, no doubt, a 
highly sentimental view of the duty, and sailors who 
have had to let go the reef points, and beat their hands 
against the yards to drive life enough into their fingers 
to enable them to hold on, may consider that a very 
different representation of that kind of work would 
recommend itself a good deal more than this to their 
experience. Very possibly. But retrospection is apt 
to make us tender; and since "going aloft" must in 
the course of time — unless the shipbuilders change their 
minds — become a thing of the past, it is worth while 
spending a few minutes in trying to discover what there 
was of poetry and the picturesque in that old obligation 
of the marine life in the discharge of which the English 
sailor has always proved a shining example to all mari- 
ners. Even now — in these days when the steam-engine 
has so eaten into our maritime habits that a sailing-ship 
is looked upon as a kind of wonder of other times — do 
we not find Jack doing honour to his Queen by standing 
erect upon the main truck? But, oh ! master mariners, 
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mates, boatswains, and able seamen, all you wbo have 
youngsters under your charge or among you as ship- 
mates, have mercy upon the timid lad. give him time 
to feel his way aloft^ show him the lubber's hole^ and 
remember that, many a first-rate sailor has faltered at 
the outset, and gazed with horror and despair at those 
giddy heights whose summits seemed to his boyish gaze 
to pierce the sky. 



A TRICK AT THE WHEEL. 

I BEMEMBEB a soamaii, who had served for years both in 
sailing and steamships, telling me that never in all his 
life did he remember the like of the impression produced 
upon him one night when he was at the helm of a large 
ocean passenger steamer. He described the darkness ; 
the occasional scattering of red sparks blown low down 
upon the sea on the lee beam ; the glimmer of whib) 
water here and there out in the windy gloom; the silenci 
aboard the vessel, disturbed only by the muffled beatiny 
of the engines and the seething of water washing in 
snow from under the bows ; and he told me how alJ 
these things, combined with the thought that under his 
feet there lay sleeping a whole crowd of men and women, 
made him feel as though he and the ship and the great 
wind-swept shadow through which she was speeding, 
were portions of a phantom world, and that nothing was 
real and sentient but the compass, whose illuminated 
card stood out upon the gloom like a coinposant at a 
ship's, yard-arm. 

I can conceive of many a strange, fanciful thought 
eoming into a sailor's mind as he stands grasping the 
wheel in the lonely night watch, and I say this with a 
plentiful knowledge of the seaman's prosaic and unsenti- 
mental character. A man must be but a very short way 
removed from a four-footed animal not to feel at times 
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the wonderful and subduing spell which the ocean will 
fling over the human soul ; and being at the wheel will 
give him the best chance of yielding to the nameless 
witchery, for at such a time — in most cases— he is alone, 
no one accosts him, the gloom falls down and blots out 
the figure of the officer of the watch, and completes the 
deep sense of solitude that is to be got from a spell at 
the helm on a dark and quiet night at sea. I cannot 
but think that the spirit of the deep is brought, at such 
a time, nearer to you aboard a sailing than aboard a 
steamship. The onward-rushing fabric that is impelled 
by engines demands incessant vigilance ; she may be ofif 
her course even in the time that a man takes to lift his 
eyes to mark a flying meteor ; there are no moments of 
rest But in a sailing-ship you have the moonlit night 
and burnished swell heaving up in lines of ebony out 
of the visionary horizon, where the stars are wanly 
winking, until it rolls in billows of sparkling quicksilver 
under the wake of the bland and beautiful luminary; 
there is not a breath of air aloft, though little creepings 
of wind circle softly about the decks as the pallid sur- 
faces of canvas swing in and out with the leaning of 
the ship ; the moonlight lies in pools of light upon the 
planks, and every shadow cast upon those pearl-like 
surfaces is as black and sharp and clear as a tracing in 
ink ; the after portions of the sails are dark as bronze, 
but looking at them forward they rise into the air like 
pieces of white satin, soaring into a stately edifice full 
of delicate hurrying shadows which resemble the streaky 
lustre on the inside of an oyster-shell as the cloths swell 
out or hollow in with the drowsy motion, and crowned 
with the little royals, which seem to melt even as the 
eye watches them like summer clouds upon the heaven 
of stars. 
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Moments of such repose as this you will get in a 
sailing-ship. Who that has stood at the wheel at such 
a time hut remembers the soft patter of reef-points upon 
the canvas^ the frosty twinkling of the dew upon tha 
skylights and rail, the hollow sob of the swell under the 
counter as the ship heaves her stern, and the tiller- 
chains rattle, and the wheel jumps to the echo of the 
groan of the rudder-head? It is the middle watch; 
eight bells were struck a quarter of an hour since ; the 
watch on deck are forward, coiled away anywhere, and 
nothing stirs on the forecastle ; the ofl&cer on duty walks 
the starboard side of the deck, for the yards are braced 
to port, and that makes a weather deck where the mate 
is pacing, sleepily scratching the back of his head, and 
casting drowsy glances aloft and at the sea. The moon 
is low in the west, and has changed her silver into 
copper, and will be gone soon. The calm is wonderfully 
expressed by the reflection she drops; the mirrored 
radiance streams towards you like a river of pallid gold, 
narrow at the horizon and broadening, fan-shaped, until 
it seems within a biscuit's throw of the ship, where it 
vanishes in a fine haze ; but on either hand of it the 
water is as black as ink, while the lustre of the moon has 
quenched the stars all about her, and left the sky in 
which she hangs as dark as the ocean. 

The setting orb carries the mind with it. The eye 
will seek the light, and it is a kind of instinct that 
makes a man watch the sinking of the moon at sea, 
when there is a deep repose in the air and nothing to 
hinder his thoughts from following the downward-sailing 
orb. Many a time have I watched her, and thought of 
the old home she would be shining upon ; the loved 
scenes she would be making beautiful with her holy 
light. There is nothing in life that gives one such a 
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sense of distance, of infinite remoteness, as the setting 
of the sun or moon at sea. It defines the immeasurable 
leagues of water which separate you from those you lov^ 
with a sharpness that is scarcely felt at other times. It 
is the only mark upon the circle of the ocean, and courts 
you into a reckoning which there is something too vague 
in the bare and infinite horizon to invite. As one bell 
strikes the moon rests her lower limb upon the horizon, 
and her reflection shortens away from the ship's side as 
the red fragment of disc sinks behind the black water- 
line. In a few seconds nothing but a speck of light 
that glows like a live ember is visible ; and when that is 
quenched the faint sallron tinge that hung about the sky 
when the moon was setting dies out and the whole cir- 
cumference of the ocean is full of the blackness of night. 
The ship makes but a ghostly shape. The stars are 
there, but a haze floats like a veil under them; the 
diamond-dust that glittered in the hollow caverns of the 
firmament is eclipsed, and the planets are rayless and 
sickly in their defined and blueish-coloured forms* A 
fold of deeper darkness seems to have swept along in the 
wake of the vanished moon, and the ofl&cer of the watch 
coming up to the binnacle takes a brief look at the card, 
and then goes to the quarter and stands there softly 
whistling, while the canvas aloft echoes with a louder 
note, and the rolling of the ship breaks the water under 
her counter into foam that seethes sharply and expires 
quickly. Black as the water is out on the starboard 
bow you notice a shadow upon it that gives a fresh 
shade, a further profundity, to the jetty obscurity, and 
in a few moments the sails aloft fall asleep as though 
the wand of a magician had been waved over the 
swaying spars and a soft air comes blowing over the 
rail. 
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" All aback forrards ! " rings out a hoarse voice^ and 
the cry finds an echo in the hollow canvas. The mate 
runs along the deck bawling out orders to flatten in the 
head-sheets and square the after yards, and so forth; 
the men come out of a dozen corners, coils of rigging 
are flung down, songs are raised, sheaves squeal as the 
yards are swung, topsail sheets rattle, and all is bustle 
and hurry. Meanwhile the wind freshens with a moan 
in the gathering gust, and the ship leans under it as her 
headsails fill, and she pays off. Presently the yards are 
braced round, the vessel brought to her course, and the 
wind is found to be a point free. The decks are still full 
of life, tacks have to be boarded, " small pulls " are 
wanted here and there, and the running gear has to be 
coiled away ; the light from the binnacle lamp puzzles 
your eye, and when you lift your gaze from the illumi- 
nated card the darkness seems to stand around you like 
a wall; but the compass is there to tell you that the 
ship heads her course. You would know with your 
eyes blindfolded, by the mere feel of the helm, that 
everything is drawing, and amidst the calls of the mate 
and the songs of the sailors you can hear the sloppy 
sound of flat falls of water under the weather bow, 
and the hiss of exploding bubbles, and the faint wash 
of froth churned up by the rudder below you. 

Two bells are struck, and all is quiet once more. The 
skipper has been on deck, talked with the mate, pushed 
his bronzed face betwixt you and the binnacle, and after 
a few turns and several prolonged looks aloft and around 
the sea, has gone below again. The wind has steadily 
freshened, and the ship, under all plain sail, heels amid 
the darkness like a leaning column of white vapour. 
So softly she sweeps through the snow with which 
she girdles her shapely length, curtseying with queenly 
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grace as she runs over the long-drawn undulations out 
of whose inky coils the wind is striking phosphoric 
sparks^ that she steers herself; you have nothing to do 
but keep hold of the spokes, and let the breeze blow the 
noble fabric along. The deep gloom is full of strange 
sounds now that the seamen are forward, and all is 
silent aft. 

A spirit-like minstrelsy echoes down from the glimmer- 
ing inclined heights like a far-oflf chorus of human voices ; 
the wind is full of the mysterious sound. It does not 
appear to come from the ship, but from a group of in- 
visible ghostly creatures sailing through the air over the 
mastheads, and setting the moaning voices and sobbing 
wash of the ocean to melodies which may easily seem 
to make this darkness belong to the night of a world 
peopled by phantoms and creatures without similitude 
in human knowledge. Hark ! how plaintive is the song 
of the bow-wave that falls in an arch of green j&re from 
the shearing stem, and rolls aft in a white swirl, inter- 
laced with fitful and sullen flashes of phosphoric light ! 
But the breeze freshens yet ; you cannot count a dozen 
stars in the void of gloom overhead, the music aloft 
takes a clearer note, straining sounds are audible as the 
passing swell rolls the ship to windward, the white water 
under the main sheet rises closer to the scuppers and 
flashes fast and far from under the counter into the 
blackness over the stem. An order is sharply bawled 
out, and some hands come tumbling aft and jump into 
the mizzen rigging to roll up the cross-jack. A hoarse 
song reaches you from the forecastle as the flying jib 
downhaul is manned, and at the same moment the fore 
and mizzen royal halliards are let go. You hear this 
canvas flapping in the gloom amid the chorus of the 
men on the crossjack yard as they trice u^ tha \i^xx!^v 
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There must be no more wool-gathering with you now. 
The wheel is giving you as much work as you want ; 
every now and again a smart kick stiffens your arms 
into iron, and you begin to feel that your jacket will 
have to come off soon. 

For some time nothing more is done, but the watch 
keep on their feet and stand about ready for the next call, 
which they know will not be long delayed. The sea to 
windward is full of white glancings, and the breaking 
heads make a vague light of their own which gives you 
a sight of the water for some distance. The canvas that 
has been taken off the ship counts for nothing; the 
main royal is still on her, and she is heeling over like a 
racing yacht, striking the bow swell with a stem that 
hisses like red-hot iron, and shattering the coils of 
liquid jet into foam, which widens out on either hand 
of her into a storm of snow, in the midst of which the 
flying hull of the vessel is as clearly traced as were the 
shadows of her rigging in the moonlight, while her iron- 
hard distended canvas is full of the low thunder of the 
pouring blast, and her forecastle is dark with flying 
spray that sweeps over the rail and strikes the deck like 
a hail storm. It is noble sailing, and this booming and 
hooting ocean night wind is something to be made the 
most of while it lasts ; but it gives you at the wheel as 
much occupation as you relish. It is like drawing teeth 
to " meet her " as the swell sweeps the ship round ; and 
at last the captain, who is again on deck, and who has 
been standing at the binnacle for five minutes, sings out 
for another hand to come aft to the wheel. A figure 
tumbles along in a hurry and stations himself to lee- 
ward of you ; and thereupon your work, though it is 
by no means half as easy again, becomes considerably 
lighter than it was. " Hold on a minute. Bill," says 
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your mate, and he feels over his pocket for a chew of 
tobacco. The quid found and properly stowed away in 
his cheek, your companion resumes his grasp of the 
wheel, and in the haze of the binnacle lamp you may 
see his leathern jaws working Uke an old cow chewing the 
cud as he mumbles over the black fragment, sometimes 
directing a doleful squint at the compass, sometimes 
looking astern, while he helps you to put the wheel up 
or down, that you may keep the course swinging fair 
with the lubber's mark. 

But the ship is being overdriven. At one bell it was 
a dead calm ; it is not three bells yet, and here is the 
sea white with wind, and the vessel roaring through the 
smother with the blast thundering like a hurricane in 
the sails. 

** In main royal and mizzen topgallant saU." 

« 

The canvas rattles like an old waggon over a stony 
street as the clewlines are manned, and whilst furling 
it the foretopgallant halliards are let go. What other 
sails are taken in you do not know, for the ship wants 
much clever watching, and the skipper is at hand to 
bring you up with a round turn if tho vessel should be 
a quarter of a point off her course. Being eased, she 
steers more comfortably, but whole topsails and courses 
and main-topgallant sail are rushing her through it 
fiercely ; the water on her lee quarter is pretty nearly 
as high as her main brace bumpkin, and the billow 
there goes along with her as if it were a part of the 
vessel ; the main tack groans under the tearing and 
rending pull of the huge convex surface of canvas ; 
now and again the blow of the . swell which the racing 
vessel hits laterally makes her tremble fore and aft like 
a house under a clap of thunder. But she is to have all 
she can bear ; the spell of dead calm is to be atoned for ; 
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and so on through the shrilling and echoing darkness 
rushes the great fabric, sweeping her pallid canvas 
through the folds of gloom like the pinions of some 
vast spirit of the deep, making the water roar past 
her as she goes, breaking the dark swell into fire and 
foam as she rushes through the liquid acclivities with her 
powerful stem, with notes of mad laughter and lament- 
able wailing in her rigging, and with streaming decks 
which hollowly echo the fall of the solid bodies of water 
which shoot up just before the weather fore-rigging, and 
roll in a rush of creaming white into the lee scuppers as 
far aft as the break of the poop. 

At last you hear the welcome sound of four bells ; 
your trick is up, the wheel is relieved, and catching 
your jacket oflf the grating abaft the helm you walk 
forward, wiping the perspiration from your forehead; 
and, dropping down the fore scuttle, grope about for 
your pipe, which you light at the slush lamp that 
swings from a grimy beam, and returning on deck 
squat somewhere out of the way of the wind and wet, 
earnestly hoping that if it is to be a case of **reef top- 
sails '* there will be time for you to have your smoke out 
before the order is thundered forth. 



THE BAILIFF AT SEA. 

Some time ago I heard that a bailiff had been carried off 
to sea whilst in the execution of his duty. Anxious to 
learn the nature of his voyage, how he fared, and what 
condition he was in, mentally and physically, when 
restored to his anxious relatives, I made inquiries, and 
my diligence was at last rewarded by meeting the mate 
of the vessel that had sailed away with the man. Truth 
obliges me to own that this mate was not what might be 
considered a very gentlemanly person. It was not his 
velvet waistcoat, nor a rather vicious squint, nor a 
striking-looking bald head ringed with a layer of red 
hair like a grummet of rope yarns ; the want of genteel- 
ness was noticeable in his abundant use of what is called 
**langwidge." "If I were a bailiff," thought I, as I 
glanced at his immense hands and huge arms which 
swelled out his coat-sleeves Uke the wind in a sailor's 
smallcloths drying in a strong breeze on the forestay, 
** I should not like to be put * in possession * of a house 
occupied by you, my hearty.*' 

I took a seat opposite him and said, " So you're 
the mate of the vessel that stole away the county court 
man?" 

"Eight," said he looking at me, without a move in 
his face ; " but don't you go and say that I'm the mate 
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as gave him up again. If I'd had my way he'd be in 
charge o' any goods he might have come across in the 
inside of a whale by this time. I'd ha' chucked him 
overboard, as sure as that there hand's on this table/' 
and down came a very leg-of-mutton of a fist mth a blow 
that jerked his tumbler into the air. It was as good as 
a hint that the glass wanted filling ; and when this was 
done, my companion opened the top buttons of his warm 
and tight velvet waistcoat, and composed himself into a 
posture for conversation. 

"How," asked I, "came your skipper to have a 
bailifif aboard his vessel ? " 

"Ton may ask how," he growled; "what I say is, 
what right had he to come? I've got nothing to say 
against the law as it works for them as lives ashore — 
for them as are in fixed houses, and can't sail away with 
any blooming old rag of a chap, in a greasy coat, as 
come in with a bit of paper, and takes a cheer, and says, 
' Here I sit, mates, till I'm paid off.' But what has the 
likes of such scowbanks got to do with sailor men when 
once they're aboard ? What I say is, that when a man's 
on the water, his chest stowed away, articles signed, all 
the law that consarns him is in the cabin. The capt'n'r 
the law ; and not only the law, but judge, magistrate, 
bailiff, husher, registrar, high chancellor, and Lord Mayor 
o' London on top of it ; and my argument is that any man 
as takes the liberty to walk over a wessel's side and 
order the captain about, and sing out contrairy orders, 
and threaten to have him purged (I heard that very word. 
• Ye'll have to purge for this,' says the bailiff. Did ye 
ever hear such language applied to a captain?) — any 
man, 1 say, as takes such a liberty as that ought to be 
dropped overboard without asking * by your leave,' and, 
as I said before, left to take possession of any goods he 
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come across in the inside of a fish or at the bottom of 
the ocean." 

I waited until he had partially quenched his excite- 
ment by a long pull at his tumbler, and then asked him 
again how it happened that his vessel had been boarded 
by a bailiff. 

"I'll tell you," he answered. "The wessel was a 
brig of 800 tons. Coming home she plumped into a 
schooner. It was the schooner's fault ; we sung out to 
her to get out of the road ; instead of doing which she 
ported her helm as if to provoke us, and in we went, 
doing her a deal of damage and carrying away our own 
jibboom. Well, we arrived in port and discharged, and 
then filled up again with coal. It was Toosday after- 
noon, the sky middling dirty, and a fresh breeze of wind 
blomng. We hauled out and lay at a mooring buoy, 
waiting for the tide to serve. I was talking to the 
captain when I took notice of a boat coming along, rowed 
by a couple o' watermen, and a chap in a chimbley-pot 
hat sitting in the starn sheets. 

" * Is that boat for us ? * says the captain, looking. 

" * Why,' I says, * it looks as if she meant to run us 
down. Is it a wager? Bust me if hever I saw watermen 
pull like that afore ! * 

" They were dragging on their oars as if they would 
spring 'em, lying back until nothing but their noses was 
to be seen above the gunwale, and making the water fly 
in clouds over the cove in the starn as if prompt drown- 
ing was too good for him, and he was to be smothered 
slow. They dashed alongside, hooked on, and the fellow 
in the chimbley-pot hat comes scraping over the rail, 
shaking himself freeo' the water as he tumbled on to the 
deck like a Newfoundland dog. 

" * Just in time, captain,' says he, with an impudeui 

\> 
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kind o' smile, rummaging in his side-pocket ; and with 
that he houts with a sort of dockiment, and hands it to 
the skipper. 

"'What's this?* says the skipper, smelling round 
the paper as it might he, but never offering to touch it. 

" * Only a horder for you to return to the bosom of 
your family,' he says, * as the date o' your sailing's not 
yet fixed.' 

"'Isn't it?' says the captain, breathing short. 
* Who are you, and what d'ye want ? ' 

" ' I'm a bailiff,' says the man ; ' and I'm here to 
take charge o' this wessel, pending the haction that's 
been entered against her in the Hadmiralty side o' the 
County Court by the schooner as ye was in collision with.' 
" * Can ye swim ? ' asks the captain. 
" ' Never you mind whether I can or not,' says the 
bailiff, looking round at us, for all hands was collected 
and listening their hardest. 

" ' Because,' says the captain, ' if you can't swim 
you'd better turn to and hail that boat to come back 
again and put ye ashore.' 

" ' No, no,' says the bailiff, ' I'm not going ashore, my 
friend. I'm here to take charge o' this brig and stop her 
from going to sea.' 

" Had the captain chosen then and there to give 
orders for that bailiff to be dropped overboard, I believe I'm 
the man as would have executed the command. Taking 
the temper I was then in, I don't know anything that 
would ha' given me more satisfaction to perform. The 
aggravation of being stopped when we were all ready to 
get away was the least part of it : it was the bailiff's cool 
grins, the impudence in his eyes as he looked round, as 
much as to say, * All what I see is mine,' his taking the 
skipper's place and saying ye shan't do this, and I won't 
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allow that, that made me want to lay hands upon him. 
The captain stared at him a bit, as if considering what 
he should do ; then turning to me, he asked me the time. 
I told him. 

" * In another quarter of an hour,' says he, * loose the 
torpsails and make ready to get away.' 

" 'You'd better not,' says the bailiff; 'it'll be gross 
contempt of court if you do.' 

" * Court ! ' says the skipper. ' Court ! there is no 
court here, Mr. Bailiff. This is a brig, not a court. 
Don't talk of courts to me. The gross contempt is of 
your committing. How dare you stand there ordering 
of me?' 

" * Rest assured,* says the bailiff, * you'll be punished 
if you don't do what I say. You'll have to purge in open 
court, and that's a job that may cost ye enough to lay 
you up in the union for the rest of your natural days.' 

" * Stow that,' says I, doubling up my fist and step- 
ping close to the fellow ; ' if the captain stands that kind 
o' jaw, / won't.' 

" ' I'm here in the hexecution of my duty,' says the 
bailiff, dropping his confident grins, and beginning to 
grow whitish. * Whatever you do contrairy to my orders 
you'll do at your peril.' 

" And so saying he walks right aft, and sits on the 
taffrail with his arms folded. 

" Never was any quarter of an hour longer than that 
which the captain told me to wait. I had my watch in 
my hand, and all the time I was a£raid the skipper 
would change his mind and give in to the bailiff, who sat 
aft with his hat over his ears, looking at the shore with 
bis little eyes. 

" * Time's up, sir ! ' I bawled to the captain. 

" * Loose the torpsails,' he sings out, and m^TSissuiKci!^ 
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" * You may be half froze and sick too,' says I, * but 
smother me, Mr. Bailiflf, if you shall use the cabin.' 

" * Not use the cabin ? ' says he, gaping at me, and 
talking as if there was something in his swaller ; * d'ye 
mean to keep me on deck all night ? ' 

" * Don't ask no questions,' says I. * You're here by 
French leave. Nobody wants you. If I had my way 
you'd be towing astern, with your neck in a bowline ; and 
if all the rest o' your tribe and the blooming 'tomies 
you sarve were tailed on in your wake, I'd be willing to 
woyage round the world, and never grumble if we took 
years in reaching home.' 

" I was in a passion, which rose my woice, and the 
skipper, hearing me, comes over. 

" * Hallo, bailiflf ! ' says he, cheerfully ; * not drowned 
yet, my lad ? What d'ye think o' the weather ? ' 

" * Captain,' says the man, * you've carried me away by 
force. D'ye mean to freeze me to death by keeping mo 
on deck all night ? Your mate here says I'm not to use 
the cabin.' 

" * Why should he use it, capt'n ? ' says I. * Could a 
sailor man sit with the likes of him ? I've messed afore 
now with Chaneymen; I've slept along with Peruvian 
beachcombers when the air's been that thick with the 
smell of onions ye might have leant agin it ; but ye may 
boil me, skipper,' says I, *if ever I occupied a cabin 
along with a bailiflf afore, and if he's to share that crib 
along with us, I'll sleep forrards.' 

" * You hear that, bailiflf,' says the skipper. * I can't 
let my mate live forrards to oblige you. If you're cold I 
dare say the cook '11 let you warm yourself in the galley. 
But noboby wanted you here. You were not invited, 
consequently it's not for you to grumble if you don't find 
yourself perfectly comfortable and happy.' 
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" But as he says this, Nature fell to manhandling the 
bailiff as if she'd taken his own trade upon herself, and 
making one rush he lay over the lee rail so ill that I 
never saw the equal of it, even in a Frenchman; he 
twisted himself about just as if he'd been revolving on a 
corkscrew ; the water blowing over the forward weather 
rail hit him neatly, and he was like a streaming rag in 
five minutes. 

" We left him enjoying himself and went on with our 
work. It was falling dark, and not only blowing hard, 
but there was the look of a whole gale of wind in the 
south-west sky. The brig was making desperate bad 
weather of it under lower torpsails and reefed foresail, 
taking in the water fit to wash every movable thing 
overboard, and shoving through it very slowly with a sur- 
prising sag to leeward. The skipper went below for 
some supper, and after a bit he calls me in. 

" * Where's the bailiflf ? ' says he. 

" * Don't know exactly,' I says. * To leeward some- 
wheres. There's a figure half over the rail just abaft 
the fore rigging, if that's him.' 

" * I've been tarning it over in my mind,' says the 
skipper, * and I've got a notion, William,' says he, * that 
we'd ha' done better not to bring that bailiflf along 
with us.' 

"'But he wouldn't go ashore when you told him,' 
says I. 

" ' Quite true,' says the captain ; * but that won't 
make it better for us. After all, the law's not a thing ye 
can take liberties with, and there's something in his 
threat of making me purge in open court, William,' says 
he, ' which mightn't matter if I knew what it meant ; 
but, being ignorant, I'm willing to think it alarming.' 

" ' Pooh,' says I, * it's only a lawyer's word. Ther^'«. 
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nothing in it. They uso onintelligihie words to scare 
plain men ; hut there can't he anything more terrifying 
in language ye don't understand than in language 
ye do.' 

** * I wish I had some hook aboard that 'ud explain 
that word,' says he. * The hailiflf 'U know ; but I'll not 
ask him for fear he should think me afraid. But we 
can't let him starve. Better send him here and let him 
get something to eat.' 

" I was going to argue, but he wouldn't listen. 

" * No, no,' says he, * send him here ; ' and I knew by 
that that the fear o' the law was beginning to master 
him. 

" Well, it was my duty to obey, so I went on deck, and 
after rummaging about I found the bailiff sitting up to 
his hips in water against the scuttle-butt abreast of the 
galley. 

" * Come along,' says I, * supper's in the cabin, and 
the captain wants you there.' 

" He stood up, but was so cramped in his timbers 
that he could scarcely shuffle along, and I had to drag 
him by the collar. When the captain saw by the lamp- 
light the plight the fellow was in, his heart failed him 
altogether. There was no more proper dignified scorn. 

"'Why,' says he, looking at him, *I didn't think 
it was such a bad job as that,' and he jumped up and 
fetched him a suit of dry clothes, and then poured out a 
dose of brandy. This was regular knuckling under. He 
had gone on con-sidering and con-sidering until he was 
in an out-and-out funk. There was no use in my saying 
anything. The bailiff had growd on a sudden to become 
the strongest man aboard that brig, though as for me, 
when I tell you that had I been the captain I'd have sent 
the fellow aloft, and kept him there all night, as a hint 
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to leave sailor men alone on future occasions, ye'll allow 
that my caving in wur only because I wasn't skipper, 
and that's all. Well, sir, to cut this yarn short, luck 
turned in favour of that bailiff with a wengeance. At 
midnight it was blowing a hurricane, and the skipper 
said there was no good going on facing it, he must put 
back. 

*' 'There's a handier port,' says I, naming it, *than 
the one we're from to make for.' 

" * Ay,' says he, * but since we're bound to up keeleg 
it'll look better to carry the bailiff slick home than to 
give him a railway journey.' 

" It would have made a hangel growl to hear the 
captain, all through fear, placing this bailiff afore the 
werry hurricane that was blowing, and thinking of him 
only whom he'd ha' gladly drownded a few hours earlier, 
instead of the wessel and the lives aboard her. But 
reasoning was out of the question. The brig was just a 
smother of froth, the gale roaring like thunder, the seas 
as high as our maintop, and the old hooker shivering 
with every upward heave, as if she must leave all the 
lower part of her behind her. It was a job to get the 
vessel round, but we managed it, and at half-past five 
o'clock in the morning we fetched the harbour we had 
started from and brought up, nothing having carried 
away but the bailiff's chimbley-pot." 

•* And what was the result of all this ? " paid I. 

"Why," said he, with a loud rumbling laugh, "the 
skipper had to find out what purging in hopen court 
means. He was brought up afore an old gentleman, who 
lectured him for about half an hour, said that the law 
was meant to be respected and that it would be a bad 
job for any man as sneered at it ; and after having talked 
out all that lay in his mind, he up and fines the caijtaiiv. 
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ten pounds and fifty shillings costs. It served him right. 
He'd no business to bring that bailiff back. But he was 
hoperated on by the fear o' words, and depend upon it 
the man who allows that sort of alarm to wisit him is 
not a fit person to carry a bailiff to sea." 



OFF THE HORN. 

The passage of the Horn has long ceased to bo a thing 
to boast about. Time was when a man who had doubled 
that formidable iron headland reckoned he had performed 
a feat that entitled him to a good deal of respect. This is 
characteristically shown in " Two Years before the Mast," 
the author of which dwells at great length upon the 
struggles of the Alert among the ice in latitude 58 deg. 
South, as though he considered that part of the voyage 
to be something proper to hand on to posterity in a bulky 
form. Not so much notice is taken of the achievement 
nowadays. It still confers privileges ; it qualifies a 
man to " spit to windward," for instance, and no doubt 
it inspires many a youthful midshipman or apprentice 
with much big talk and nautical airs in the presence of 
lads who have yet to see with their own eyes what an 
Antarctic iceberg is like. 

But the passage of the Horn is much too common an 
occurrence in these days to inflate anything but a boy. 
In Dana's time a ship was a wonderful object down 
there ; it seemed almost a deserted ocean ; nothing was 
to be met but an old " spouter " jogging along with stump 
topgallant-masts, and her sides full of boats ; or a cargo- 
ship, with a freight of " notions," bound to the Peruvian 
or Mexican ports. Now, if it is not so full as the Atlantic^ 
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it is pretty nearly as busy ; for since those days Australia 
has grown a mighty and populous continent; towns 
have sprung up as if by magic along the western sea- 
board of the Americas ; even the little remote South Sea 
Islands have lent a hand in the thronging of the great 
Gape Horn highway; and the most desolate, sterile 
region in the world — such a harsh, forbidding, icebound 
piece of coast as no man who has passed within sight of 
it can ever forget — is skirted, week after week and year 
after year, by scores and scores of great steamers and 
sailing ships, bound west, and east, and north, if never 
south. The Panama Canal threatens the famous old 
route ; and should that waterway ever be completed, the 
Horn will probably fall even more out of date than the 
Cape of Good Hope has. It is not to be expected, how- 
ever, that even the most ancient mariners will be found 
to mourn over the desuetude. There are many uncom- 
fortable spots to be encountered in a voyage round the 
world ; but a turn off the Horn, in the months which we 
call summer here, probably beats anything in the shape 
of marine discomforts to be found on the ocean. Of 
course this is speaking of it as sailors find it — as it is 
experienced by the men who have to remain on deck, go 
aloft, stand at the wheel, and whose shelter is a fore- 
castle with the scuttle closed, and not a dry stitch of 
clothes to be found by groping. 

For it is off the Horn where the galley-fire gets washed 
out, and where, therefore, the streaming and hungry 
watch below have nothing to eat but what they may 
find in the bread-barge ; where the tears freeze in a 
man's eyes faster than the most pitying angel of a 
woman living could wipe them away ; where one is glad 
to keep one's seaboots on for fear that one's toes may go 
as well as the boots when they are hauled off ; where 
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everything is like sheet and bar iron aloft ; where the 
very cockroaches turn in to wait for the Equator, and the 
hardiest rats are so put to it with frost that they watch 
in the gloom until a man goes to bed and falls asleep, in 
the hope of getting a meal off his nose. Unhappily the 
Horn does not improve. It blows and snows as hard 
there now as it did when the old Wager rounded it, and 
when Drake or Anson was rolling among its stupendous 
combers. Other places are more tractable. For instance, 
Dana, twenty-four years after he made his memorable 
voyage, found that the climate off Point Conception had 
altered, that the south-easters were no longer the curse 
of the coast, and that vessels anchored inside at Santa 
Barbaro and San Pedro all the year round. No one 
could have told him this of the Horn. Had he chosen to 
beat to the eastward or westward a second time in the 
months when the attempt was made by the Pilgrim and 
the Alert he would have found the same blinding snow- 
storms, the same hurling seas, the same sunless, melan- 
choly sky, the same plunging, washing, straining, roaring 
tumblification he recorded forty-two years ago. Let the 
story of a brig of 300 tons' register bear witness to this. 
It was in the month of May that the vessel in ques- 
tion was bound to Callao with a cargo of coal, but a 
strong north-westerly gale had driven her much further 
to the southward than the captain had any desire to 
find himself. The gale left them on a Wednesday 
morning, roUing their yardarms into it on a real Cape 
Horn swell. What is there to which to liken these 
prodigious heavings ? The actual altitude of those liquid 
hills may seem small in comparison with the appear- 
ance they present when viewed from their hollows ; 
but whatever may be their height, to lie dipping anc 
wallowing among them in a vessel of the tonnaq,^ <il 
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that brig is to undergo an experience hardly less formid- 
able than what was devised by the Mohocks, when they 
shut up old women in empty casks, and sent them 
spinning down Ludgate Bill. What straining and 
groaning and complaining of the tortured fabric, if it 
be of timber ! Every beam, carling, tree-nail, transom, 
knee, stanchion, and futtock lifts up its dismal creaking 
and wailing voice as the bewildered craft, with her top- 
sails rattling in the motionless atmosphere, is swung 
like a pendulum up the shoulder of the swelling mass of 
green water, leaning down as she goes until she is fairly 
on her beam-ends, with pots and pannikins, sea-boots 
and sea-chests, dishes, books, furniture, and whatever 
else may be inside of her, fetching away with dreadful 
noise to leeward, amid a volley of sea-bles6ings from 
skipper, cook, and steward, and muffled shouts from the 
watch below in the forecastle. 

Luckily Cape Horn calms do not last very long; 
indeed, there is nothing but " weather " down in those 
regions, and a calm is only a short pause among the 
gales and squalls whilst they are considering whose turn 
it is next. Within an hour from the time of the first 
gale failing them, another gale from a little to the north- 
of-west was bowing down the bothered and beaten brig, 
which, under lower topsails and fore-topmast staysail, 
manfully struggled to look up to it with her head in the 
direction of Cape Horn and her wake streaming away 
over her weather quarter. It was one of those pictures 
of storm which are rarely seen in like perfection out of 
the parallels that divide Terra del Fuego from the South 
Shetlands — an ocean of mountainous seas, raising each 
of them a note of thunder as their arching summits 
crashed from a dark, oil-smooth ridge of green water 
into huge avalanches of snow: a sky of gloomy slate. 
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along which masses of scud — torn, ragged, and tendril- 
shaped — were flying with incredible velocity. The 
horizon was broken with the incessant rising and falling 
of the pyramidal billows, dark as the night, against a 
ring of sooty clouds, from which, ever and anon, one 
would break away, Uke a winged messenger of evil, 
whitening and veiling the air with a kind of boiling 
appearance as it swept its furious and blinding discharge 
of snow and hail along. No wonder that in olden times 
the man who had passed these tempestuous and in- 
clement seas should have considered himself an object 
of importance. Stand, in fancy, upon the deck of that 
labouring brig, and survey one of the countless aspects 
of marine life. The seas are breaking heavily over 
the port bow of the vessel, deluging her forward and 
racing aft in a foaming torrent as she sinks her stem to 
mount the huge surge that almost lays her yardarms 
level. The bitter, raw, flaying cold of the wind there is 
nothing in language to express. The flying spray smites 
the exposed face like a volley of sail needles. Now and 
again a squall of snow and hail comes along with so 
much fury in it that it takes the breath away from the 
strongest of the seamen cowering with their backs to it. 
The rigging crackles to every strain put upon it like 
burning wood. The snow upon the yards makes them 
glimmer like lines of pallid light as they furiously sway 
against the dismal ground of the dark and rushing sky. 
There are spears and arrow-heads of ice upon the bul- 
wark rail, upon the catheads, upon the scuttle-butts 
lashed amidships ; and though the seas repeatedly break 
over them they are always left standing. The helms- 
man, with his hard fists wrapped up in mits, rigged out 
in oilskins from his head to his huge, well-greased sea- 
boots, and with the after-thatch of his sou' -wester blown 
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up by the gale, and standing out from his head like the 
tail of a gull, gets the full of it. Nothing of the man is 
visible but a fragment of mahogany face showing between 
the flannel ear-covers of his head-gear, and a pair of 
watering eyes, which he now and again wipes upon his 
mit when a pause in the yaws and come-to's give him a 
chance to raise one of his hands from the spokes. 

How would some of our summer-water mariners 
appear beside that salt-water sailor were they to have stood 
their trick at the helm on such an occasion as this; 
gazing to windward as yonder skipper is doing, holding 
on like grim death to a backstay, with the salt drying in 
crystals in his eyes ; or making one of that oil-skinned 
group there to leeward of the galley, stamping their 
boots upon the deck to put life into their frozen toes, 
ducking as a shriek in the wind warns them of the 
passage of a green sheet of water over their heads, 
biting doggedly upon the tobacco in their cheeks, and 
growling as they reflect that another three hours must 
elapse before they are privileged to quit the deck and 
take such warmth and comfort as they may find in the 
forecastle, whose darkness is scarcely revealed by the 
sputtering slush-lamp, and whose beams and stanchions 
are decorated with draining clothes ? 

It was already blowing two or three ordinary gales 
in one, and the lower topsails were more than the brig 
could safely stagger under, though the captain held on, 
since by ratching to the northward he might hope to get 
clear of the ice, of which, on the previous night and that 
morning, some monstrous specimens had hove in view. 
Indeed, at one bell in the afternoon watch, during a flaw 
in a heavy squall of snow that was blowing in horizontal 
lines along the sea, they caught sight on the lee bow of 
the greenish marble-like glimmer of a berg that looked 
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to be a mile long and as tall as St. Paurs Cathedral. 
It vanished, but reappeared broad on the lee-beam when 
the squall passed, and stood out in its complete shape 
against the smoke-coloured gloom of the sky over the 
horizon, where, though it was four or five miles oflf, the 
men on the brig's deck could see the white, steam-like 
haze of the spray that flashed in clouds from its base, 
and fled past it in eddying volumes, and almost imagine 
that they heard the thunder of the smiting surges 
reverberating in the hollows and caverns of the mighty 
frozen mass. But when it had drawn on the lee-quarter 
another squall blew up and smothered it, and after that ' 
it disappeared entirely. 

It was at this time that the gale increased in fury, 
and the sea grew terrible. The weather was enough to 
blow the masts out of the vessel, and all hands were 
turned up to stow both topsails and bring the brig to the 
wind under a small storm staysail. How is the aspect 
of that Cape Horn ocean to be described?— the rage of 
its headlong acclivities; the long sweep of olive-green 
heights, piebald with hissing and seething tracks of 
foam, blown along their gleaming sides ; the hard iron- 
grey of the heavens, out of which the storm of wind was 
rushing, bearing upon its wings masses of vapour, which 
it tore to pieces in its fury ; and the cold — the piercing, 
poignant cold — of the gale, with its lashing burden of 
sleet and spray and hail ? 

The men had come off the yards after having 
struggled, each watch of them, for hard upon three- 
quarters of an hour with the frozen topsails, when the 
brig shipped a sea just abaft the weather fore rigging. 
It was a whole mountain of green water, and it fell in a 
dead weight of scores of tons upon the deck, beating for 
awhile the whole life out of the devoted vessel^ and 
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making her pause, trembling and stunned, in the roaring 
hollow in which it had found her, whilst above the 
thunder of the dreadful stroke could be heard the crash 
of breaking wood, of splintered glass, and the rending 
noise of deck furniture torn from its strong fastenings. 
A heavy upward send drove the water oflf the decks, and 
all hands were found to be alive, holding on like grim 
death to whatever was next them ; and then it was seen 
that a long range of the weather-bulwarks had been torn 
down flush with the deck, the cabin skylight broken into 
shivers, the long boat amidships stove, and nothing left of 
the port-quarter boat but the frame of its keel and stem, 
dangling at the davits. The loss of the two boats was a 
bad job, but still worse was the terrible straining the 
deeply freighted vessel had undergone, and the destruc- 
tion of the skylight that left the cabin open for the floods 
of water that rolled along the deck. The benumbed and 
half- frozen crew turned to to secure what remained of 
the skylight and to cover it with tarpaulins ; but whilst 
they were in the midst of this work the brig gave a heavy 
lurch, which made the men beHeve it was all over with 
her ; and before a single cry could have been raised, a 
portion of the weather fore rigging carried away, and in 
a trice the fore-topmast broke off at the cap, and fell over 
the side — a horrible muddle — with all its raffle of sail, 
yards, and gear. 

The early Antarctic night was now drawing down 
over the furious sea, and it was already so dark that 
the men could hardly discern one another's faces. Some 
active fellows sprang forward at the risk of their lives to 
cut away the rigging, and release the wreck alongside 
before the yards upon it should pierce the brig's bottom ; 
and this being done, the helm was put hard up, with the 
idea of wearing ship, in order to secure the foremast. 
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But the Btorm-fiend had marked this unhappy brig, and 
the snccessive blows came thick and fast. Scarcely was 
the wrecked spar sent adrift and the helm shifted, when 
all the rest of the port fore rigging carried away, and 
the foremast fell down, carrying with it the bowsprit, 
main topmast, and a portion of the port main rigging. 

By this time it was as dark as the bottom of a well ; 
the brig wallowed before the seas with a mass of wreck- 
age over her side, pitching miserably in the fearful hol- 
lows, and huge surges curling their white heights around 
her. A man had need to be a seaman indeed, and to 
have a seaman's heart in him too, to act at all in such 
a moment as this. The full extent of the mischief could 
not be guessed. Nothing was certain but that the brig 
was dispossessed of all but her mainmast, and that 
there were some heavy spars over the side, pounding at 
her like battering-rams with every hurl of the raging 
seas. The first business would be to get clear of this 
mischief, and the men went to work with their knives, 
feeling for the lanyards and hacking and cutting with a 
will. Darkness gives a peculiar horror to disasters of 
this kind at sea. In the daylight you can see what has 
happened ; you can use your eyes as well as your hands 
and make despatch, and the worst is evident. But the 
darkness leaves everything to be guessed at. You shout 
for help for some job too heavy for you, and it does not 
come. The outlines of the sea grow colossal by the illu- 
sion of the faint Ught thrown out from their breaking 
crests; you cannot perceive the flying water so as to 
duck away from it, and in a breath you may find your- 
self overboard. It is all distraction and uproar, loud and 
fearful shouting, and blind groping. When at last the 
wreck was cleared, the vessel seemed little better than a 
^heer hulk, nothing standing but her mainmast^ uigox\. 
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which the mainyard swung helplessly. That she shonid 
have lived through that long and fearful Antarctic night, 
the seas combing over her, icebergs in her vicinity, and 
draining in water with every roll, must coxmt among 
the miracles of the deep. Her people had discovered 
that the mainmast, having little to support it, had 
worked loose, breaking away the mast-combings, and 
starting the planking all around it; so that through 
this large aperture the water poured into the hold in 
torrents. The port pump had been disabled by the fall 
of the masts, and the only other pump was manned and 
worked with such energy as dying men will put into 
their arms ; but in less than an hour the coal choked 
it, and now nothing remained but to lighten the vessel 
by throwing the cargo overboard and baling with buckets. 
ML through those black and howling hours, amid freez- 
ing falls of water, and in the heart of the raging Gape 
Horn storm, this severe labour was pursued, so that 
when the bleak and melancholy dawn broke upon the 
desolate ocean it found the brig still afloat, and the brave 
hearts in her grimly fighting death, though faint, 
famished, and frozen. Help came shortly before noon. 
A sail was made out heading dead for the wreck, and by 
the time she was abreast, the wind and sea had so far 
moderated as to enable her to bring all the men safely 
off. It was not a moment too soon, for twenty minutes 
after the crew had been transferred to the ship the brig 
was observed to give a heavy lurch, and so lie on her 
beam-ends, never righting, but slowly sinking in that 
position — so slowly that after her hull had vanished 
her mainmast remained forking out like the lifted arm 
of a drowning man. 

When this story was told me I could not help think- 
ing of what the Horn route was in Dana's time, and the 
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very small chance that hrig's crew would have had for 
their lives had her name been the Pilgrim^ and had she 
been beating to the westward forty years ago. Certain 
it is, that however ships may come and go, and change 
the nature of their material and the form of their 
fabrics, the weather in the Pacific down there is very 
much what it was in Anson's time, and as it has been, 
in all probability, since the creation of the world. Other 
climates may vary in the lapse of ages, and south- 
easters may in places be found to work themselves 
into north-westers. But the Horn remains always the 
same harsh, tempestuous, frozen headland, echoing at 
this hour the hurricane notes which reverberated over 
it centuries ago, and grimly overlooking the stormiest 
space of waters in the world. Who, then, does not 
hope that the final construction of the Panama Canal 
may abridge the bleak and icebound horrors of that 
point of continent which looks on the chart to stretch 
its leagues and leagues of tongue into the very heart 
of the southern frozen waters ? To be sure, the passage 
of the famous cape has long since ceased to be a wonder ; 
but none the less is it full of perils to vessels which, like 
the brig I have written about, are at the mercy of the 
monstrous seas and furious gales of that formidable 
tract of Pacific waters. 



A STRANGE CHASE. 

One is sorry to hear of the growth of the very un- 
English habit of sheering off and scuttling away after 
a collision. The first duty of a shipmaster who plumps 
into a vessel or is run into is to stand by, if the condi- 
tion of his ship will permit him, and render all the 
assistance in his power. There is nothing more despic- 
able and cowardly than running away after a disaster of 
this kind. We Imow what came of such conduct in the 
case of the Northfleet ; and week after week one reads in 
the shipping papers how such and such a vessel was run 
into, and how the other ship made off, and how so many 
people were drowned in consequence. Darkness, that is 
fruitful of collisions, is also, unhappily, favourable to 
these mean and unmanly escapes. At night it mostly 
happens that the utmost you can tell of the vessel that 
comes grinding into your ship is that she is big or little, 
a steamer or a sailing-vessel, and rigged in such and 
such a fashion. The letters on her nameboard cannot 
be deciphered ; she will not answer your hail ; and her 
reply to the melancholy shout of " For God's sake don't 
leave us, we believe we are sinking," is to shift her helm 
and vanish in the gloom. The obligation to record such 
casualties in the log-book or to depone to them before 
receivers of wrecks does not, it is to be feared, always 
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imply the sort of accuracy that would be useful io 
sufferers. From time to time a buoy is sunk, a lightship 
run into, and the Trinity Corporation offer a handsome 
sum of money for information, but without avail. The 
absence of all reference by shipmates to such occurrences 
must make one hope that they are mainly the work of 
foreigners. But whatever the flag under which a captain 
sails, his sneaking away from a disaster in which he 
has had a hand expresses a species of cowardice that 
presses heavily upon the humbler order of shipowners. 
A. little coaster is run into by a fine large vessel, which 
stops a minute or two and then proceeds. The master of 
the coaster may be her owner, and all that he has in 
the world is in his little ship. She is not sunk, but her 
masts are over the side, and she looks as if she had been 
for some hours under the guns of a fort. Whether or 
not the master be to blame for the collision, he is pretty 
sure to consider that the fault was not his; and his 
hardship is, that whilst he stands a chance of being 
ruined, he is unable to discover the name of the ship 
that ran into him, so as to be able to bring her owners 
into a court of justice, and take his risk as a litigant. 

I was amused and interested some time since by 
hearing the story of the resolute behaviour of Mr. John 
"Whitear, master of the schooner Jehu, a vessel of about 
150 tons. Giving chase, if you can, is one way, at least, 
of clearing up the mystery of the paternity of an offend- 
ing ship that sneaks off in the darkness in the hope of 
saving her owner's pocket. Any way, Mr. John Whitear's 
conduct illustrates a spirit pleasant to come across in the 
homely prosaics of the marine life of to-day. Eighty 
and a hundred years ago it was men of the stamp of 
Mr. Whitear who commanded British privateers ; other- 
wise how should the maritime memorials of that kixv.^ ol 
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vessel be so fall as they are of the unflinching obstinacy 
and the grim courage which followed the fleeing enemy 
over leagues and leagues of ocean, through storms and 
through calms, finally overhauling and boarding the 
breathless chase in latitudes so remote from the point 
of departure that the span between the two places might 
even now be reckoned a long voyage ? 

Not very many days ago, then, the Jefcw, with 230 
tons of coal aboard, was quietly jogging along on her 
way to her port of destination. The afternoon had been 
fine, and the night came down very clear and bright, 
with starlight. The water was smooth, though a merry 
wind was blowing, and the little vessel under easy canvas 
lay softly leaning in the gloom, with the white water 
rippling and crisping past her sides in a hollow, brass-like 
tinkling. Starlight gives beauty even to a coalman; and 
I have known stump topgallant-masts and sails yawning 
upon sheets hard upon a fathom from the points in the 
yardarms through which they lead, make as dream-like 
and dainty a picture in the tender sobering shadows of 
the night as the tall and tapering rig of the handsomest 
yacht now afloat. 

At all events, the Jehu was Mr. John Whitear's sea- 
home, and as he paced the weather side of the deck, 
sometimes squinting into the windward darkness where 
the loom of the land hung low upon the vague greyish 
softness of the water that way, or sometimes aloft where 
the stars, like so many benign and encouraging eyes, were 
tipping him cheerful winks through the black squares in 
the shrouds and over the main gaff and among the dim 
tracery of the standing and running rigging, whose 
heights seemed to bring near the sweeping enfoldment 
of the glittering heavens, as though the vast star-laden 
shadow were revolving and was weaving its circling 
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burden of gloom closer and closer yet round the lonely 
schooner journeying slowly along with a bell-like reso- 
nance of broken water around her, he was no doubt as 
well satisfied with his little hooker as the captain of an 
ocean steamer could be with his stately ship. 

His pipe being smoked out, the weather looking as 
steady as a church, and all being well in every possible 
sense of that marine expression, Mr. John Whitear 
thought that no harm could come of his going below for 
a spell to take some rest. Accordingly, after exchanging 
a few words with his mate, and taking another good look 
to windward and then aloft, he walked to the companion 
and disappeared down the steps. But instead of going 
to bed like a landsman, he kept on his boots and his coat, 
merely removing his cap as a preliminary to turning in, 
and stretching himself upon a locker, within easy hearing 
of the first shout that should come down through the 
companion, he closed his eyes, and was presently contri- 
buting to the other creaking sounds raised in the plain 
and quaint little cabin by the occasional movements of 
the Jehu, 

How it came about he could not say, not having been 
on deck at the time ; but whilst he lay dreaming such 
peaceful dreams as should visit a master mariner whose 
whole professional life is dedicated to the careful attention 
of the three L's, he was suddenly aroused, and in some 
measure startled, by a loud and fearful cry in the com- 
panion of *' Below, there ! here's a barque running into 
us." 

Fortunately, Mr. Whitear had no occasion to stay to 
dress himself; in a breath he was up the ladder and on 
deck. The first thing he saw was a large barque on the 
port bow, apparently paying oflf, having just gone about. 
Fresh as he was from a deep sleep, Mr. Whitest k^i^Mw 
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his wits about him in a moment ; and be immediately 
perceived that, let bim do what be liked and shout as be 
would, a collision was unavoidable. The barque loomed 
up large and massive in the darkness. Her lights were 
as plainly to be seen as the stars, whilst the Jehu's 
burned as brightly. The wind had freshened somewhat, 
and both vessels were heeling under it. All was silent 
aboard the barque — not the least sound could be heard ; 
and in that thrilling and breathless moment all other 
noises took a startling distinctness — the washing of 
water, the creaking of spars, the squeak up in the dark- 
ness of a sheave upon a rusty pin. There is no sensation 
comparable to what is felt in the few minutes which 
elapse between the approach and shock of two meeting 
vessels. A railway collision gives you no time. If by 
chance you look out of the carriage window and see 
what is going to happen, before you can sing out the 
thing has come and is over. But a collision at sea 
furnishes you with leisure to think, to anticipate, and to 
make an agony of the disaster before it actually befalls 
you. Whichever way the helm of the Jehu had been 
jammed would have been all the same ; the barque was 
bound to come, and in a few moments there she was, 
with her bows towering like a cliflf over the low bulwarks 
of the well-freighted Jehu^ her jibboom and bowsprit 
arching across the little schooner's deck like a great 
spear in the hand of a giant. 

The Jehu heeled over under the blow until the rail of 
her starboard bulwarks was flush with the water. The 
men came skurrying, half-naked, out of the forecastle, 
thinking she was sinking, and rushed aft to be out of the 
way of whatever might tumble down from aloft. You 
heard the grinding noise of crushed wood, the thud of 
falling gear, the tearing of canvas. The weight of the 
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barqne, that was a big vessel in ballast, swept the steru 
of the little Jehu to windward, rounding her in such a 
manner as to free them both. But by this time there 
was plenty of noise and activity to be noted aboard the 
barque. Orders were rattled out in plain English, and 
you could hear the scampering of feet and the songs of 
the seamen as they ran to and fro and pulled and hauled. 
She heeled over like a great shadow with her mainyards 
square and her fore-sheets flattened in. It was impossible 
to know what mischief she had done ; and, running to the 
side, Mr. Whitear shouted to her at the top of his voice 
to stand by them, as he feared the schooner was sinking. 

No answer was returned. 

" They're leaving us ! " cried the mate. " Look ! 
they're trimming sail ; they're swinging the mainyards ! " 

Again Mr. Whitear bawled to them not to abandon 
the schooner ; but no answer was vouchsafed, and in a 
few moments it was not only seen that she was leaving 
them, but that she meant to get away as fast as she 
could, for they loosed their fore topgallant-sail and main- 
royal, and sheeted the canvas home with all expedition. 

Under such circumstances most men would have con- 
tented themselves with bestowing a sea-blessing on the 
stranger, and then tumed-to to sound the well, and, it 
the schooner was leaking fast, get the boats over. But 
Mr. John Whitear was made of the old, and, as some 
people might think, the right kind of stuff. 

" Bill," says he to William Dart, A.B., who was at 
the wheel, " keep your eye upon that old caiermerang 
while me and the mate overhauls the schooner. Follow 
her without a wink, William ; for if there's a creak left in 
fchis old bucket, we'll stick to her skirts and have her 
name, though she should go all on sailing till we comes 
to Australey." 
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Forthwith he and the mate went to work, Bounded 
the well^ looked over the side, peered at the damage done 
aloft; ; and then, coming aft again, '' She's tight and she's 
right, boys," said Mr. Whitear. " Now, bullies, here's a 
mess that's to cost some one pounds and pounds. That 
some one's not to be John Whitear ; so, William, star- 
board your helm, my lad ; and the rest of ye all turn to 
and make sail forrard, every stitch ye can find, and then 
we'll repair the main rigging, and get a new mainsail 
bent ; " for he had discovered that the barque's jibboom 
had cut through the centre cloths of the mainsail, rip- 
ping it open from the head to the second reef-band as 
neatly as if a sailmaker's knife had done the job. 

They all went to work with a will, putting uncommon 
agility into their limbs and spirits by calling the shadow 
ahead many hard salt names, and swearing they would 
catch her if she carried them into the Polar regions. 
The labour was severe, for there were not many of them 
to ** turn-to ; " nevertheless, they managed, in a time 
less by three-quarters than they would have occupied on 
any other occasion, to repair the damaged shrouds, set 
up preventer backstays, bend a new mainsail, and cover 
the little vessel with canvas. The barqu^ was close« 
hauled, three or four miles ahead, on the port tack, lying 
over, as a light vessel will in such a merry breeze as was 
then blowing, under both royals and gaflf topsail ; she 
was trusting to her heels and running away, like a big 
bully from a little man whom he has accidentally hurt, 
and is afraid of. Her people would probably ridicule the 
idea of the deep-freighted schooner chasing them ; indeed, 
they had left her apparently helpless, her port main rig- 
ging hanging in bights over the side, her mainsail in 
halves, and the whole fabric looking wrecked and stunned 
from the shock of the collision. 
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Meanwhile, Mr. John Whitear stumped the quarter- 
deck of his little craft, often pausing to point an old 
leather-covered telescope at the leaning shadow out away 
under the low-shining stars just the merest trifle to 
leeward of the lee knighthead, and then cocking the glass 
under his arm afresh, and swinging round with a sharp, 
obstinate stamp of the foot to resume his walk. 

" Boys," he sung out, " there's no occasion for the 
watch below to remain on deck.*' 

"No, no," was the gruff answer ; "there's no going 
below till we've found out that wessel's name." 

The wind came along with a fresh, strong sweep, and 
a deep moan in the gusts as they blew over the bulwark 
rail into the hollow glimmer of the great mainsail ; there 
was a kind of flashful light in the breaking heads of the 
little black surges, and a regular rise and fall of fountain- 
like sound from forward, where the stem of the driven 
schooner was hissing through the dark water, and the 
wake ran away astern like a snow-covered road, until, 
looking at it, you seemed to see the dark water on either 
side stand up as if the white vein were the frothing 
stream of a cataract rushing into darkness betwixt the 
shadows of hills. 

"Why, smother me, if she's not got the scent of us ! " 
suddenly cried Mr. Whitear with the glass at his eye ; 
" she's off three points, and there's no luff left in her ! 
Boys, did any of you take notice if she had her stun- 
sail booms aloft ? " 

" No," answered William Dart ; " her foreyards were 
just up yonder" (pointing into the air), "an' I'll take 
my oath she'd got no booms on 'em." 

" Then we'll run her down yet ; we'll have her ! " 
cried Mr. Whitear, fetching his knee a slap that sounded 
Uke the report of a pistol. " Keep her away a bit ; eesA 
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off the sheets fore and aft. Hurrah, my lads ! the Jehu 
knows the road ! We'll weather the sneak, boys ! " And 
so he rattled on, sometimes talking to his men, some- 
times to the schooner, and sometimes addressing the 
barque ahead. 

Shortly after two o'clock in the morning, however, 
four or five sailing-vessels hove in sight and bothered 
Mr. Whitear exceedingly, for there was a chance of 
mistaking the chase among them and pursuing the 
wrong vessel. All hands were implored to keep a bright 
look-out, and the glass was now much more often at the 
skipper's eye than under his arm. It is strange enough 
to think of a little collier with 230 tons of coal in her 
bottom pursuing a vessel three times her size. It might 
really pass as a most satirical travestie of the old mari- 
time business, were it not for the very strong commer- 
cial instincts at work in it. The purse was always as 
great a power on sea as on land, and the flight of the 
big barque from the little coalman was only another 
illustration of its supremacy. 

To the great satisfaction of Mr. Whitear, the 
schooner turned out to be more than a match for the 
cowardly runaway. It was quite clear that the barque 
had no more sail to set ; as it was, she was bowling 
along under a press of canvas that must have made her 
decks mighty uncomfortable, to judge from the sharp 
angle of her inclination. Had she chosen to put her 
helm up and bring the wind well aft, she would no doubt 
have walked away from the schooner, whose fore-and-aft 
canvas then would not have much helped her. But the 
barque could not forget that she had to work her way to 
windward, and that her port lay N.E. and not S.W. ; 
and though she might slacken away her lee-braces 
in the hope of making the obstinate little schooner give 
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up, it would not answer her purpose to do more than 
that. 

Inch by inch the Jehu crawled up to her. Just 
before daybreak the wind breezed up Uke a squall, 
though the sky was clear, and Mr. Whitear, who all 
through the night had watched the chase with the 
intenluess of an old British commodore following a 
squadron of flying Frenchmen, shouted out that she had 
taken in her royals and gaff topsail, and that, as it was, 
she was nearly out of water to windward. But not so 
much as a ropeyarn was touched aboard the Jehu ; she 
had never been so pressed since the hour that she was 
launched. She hove up the foam as high as the head- 
boards ; every bone of her trembled ; the wind boomed 
away from under the foot of her sails in a thunder-note, 
and the sheets and weather standing rigging stood like 
bars of iron. There seemed as much eagerness in her 
shivering, rushing frame as in her skipper, whose ex- 
citement deepened as the square and leaning shadow 
ahead loomed bigger and bigger. Earnestly was it to 
be hoped that the port main rigging would stand all 
this straining; and yet such was the temper of the 
captain and the men of the brave little Jehu^ that, I 
believe, had the mainmast gone overboard, they would 
have held on after the barque with a single spar, just as 
I once saw a man with one arm and a wooden leg give 
chase to a rogue who had sneered at his misfortunes. 

The faint grey of the dawn was in the sky when the 
barque was brought to the wind again, and, after holding 
on for a short while with a close luff, went about. Before 
she had her foreyards braced round, the schooner had 
stayed and was on the starboard tack, savagely breaking 
the quick seas which were rolling in the wake of the 
windy and finding all the advantage she needed in the 
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weathering she had made upon the barque, who, with 
the rising of the sun, appeared to lose all heart, for no 
more sail was made, and when she was braced up she 
was kept so close that the weather half of her fore top- 
gallant-sail was aback. The white sunshine that had flung 
a deep blue over the stars, and transformed the ocean 
into a tumbling green surface full of sparkles and white 
lines, and a horizon so clear that it was like the sweep 
of a brush dipped in bright green paint along the en- 
folding azure of the morning sky, gave stout-hearted 
Mr. John Whitear a good sight of the tall vessel he 
had been chasing all through the middle and morning 
watches. She was what he called '' a lump of a barque," 
so light that h alf her metal sheathing was out of water, 
with very square yards and a main skysail mast, and 
she tumbled with such unwieldly motions upon the 
running seas that it seemed no longer wonderful that 
the Jehu should have been able to weather and forereach 
upon her. Her way was almost stopped by the gripe of 
her luff, and within an hour of the time of her going 
about the schooner was on her weather quarter. 

Mr. Whitear had already deciphered her name upon 
her stern^ but he had some questions to ask; so, jumping 
on to the rail and clawing a backstay with one hand, 
whilst he put the other hand to his mouth, he bawled 
out, " Barque ahoy ! " 

" Hallo ! ** was the answer. 

" What's the name of your vessel ? " sang out Mr. 
Whitear. 

"Have you forgotten how to read, skipper? It's 
under your nose," came the reply. 

"You're the barque Juno^ of Maitland, N.S. — ^that's 
clear enough on your stam," shouted Mr. Whitear, 
whose temper, inflamed by the long pursuit, was not 
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improved, as may be supposed, by this reception ; " and 
you're the vessel that ran into us last night, and carried 
away our shrouds, braces, and running gear, the main- 
rail, topgallant bulwarks, and split our mainsail." 

"No, we ain't," was the reply. "We know nothing 
of the job you're talking about; so sheer oflf, will ye, and 
take care to spot the right party afore letting fly." 

Without answering, Mr. Whitear shifted his helm so 
as to bring his vessel to leeward of the barque ; and 
then, running forward when the schooner had forged 
abreast of the other vessel, he shouted to the man who 
had answered his hail to look over the port bow of 
the barque and there he would see the marks of the 
schooner's chain-plate bolts, whilst further evidence of 
the barque being the culprit lay in particles of her 
planking adhering to the Jehu's chain-plates. This 
was too decisive to admit of further denial ; and Mr. 
John Whitear having obtained all the information he 
required, walked aft again, once more shifted his helm, 
saluted the barque with a farewell flourish of his fist, 
and then gave orders to his men to trim sail and head 
for the port to which they were bound. 
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Among the most picturesque and lively incidents of the 
sea are those of the encountering of abandoned vessels, 
and the struggles of the people who board them to carry 
them into port. Were it not for the imperative injunc- 
tions of owners^ and the various obligations imposed 
upon shipmasters by the terms of charter-parties, 
policies, and the like, there is no doubt that we should 
hear very much oftener than we now do of the preserva- 
tion of derelicts and their cargoes. The mariner often 
stumbles upon some substantial prize in this way. A 
ship is sighted, low in the water, with nothing standing 
perhaps but the stump of her foremast. A spell at the 
pumps eases her, she is overhauled, and her hold seen 
to be full of valuable cargo. She is taken in tow, and 
after several days, or perhaps weeks, of manoeuvring, 
she is carried into port and found to be worth some 
thousands of pounds, a goodly portion of which goes to 
the men who navigated her into a place of safety. There 
is a touch of romance in such findings that never fails 
to render them amusing and even exciting reading; and 
as stories they are often rich in a high kind of marine 
characteristics. 

One of these yams, I remember, impressed me 
greatly at the time. The master of a vessel, called the 
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Fides, sighted a Dutch barque water-logged. On ap- 
proaching her, only one man was to be seen on board. 
He proved to be the skipper, who said that his crew 
had refused to remain by the vessel, and had left him 
alone in her. He was brought aboard the Fides, but 
had not been there ten minutes when he begged to be 
sent to his water-logged barque again. His entreaties 
were so moving that the captain of the Fides yielded, 
and he was once more put in possession of his wreck 
and left there. Next day a vessel, called the BaMater, 
took him off, and the wonder was that the poor fellow 
had ever managed to keep his life on the deck of the 
wave-swept hulk. Here, in the most obscure form in 
the world, is an exhibition of the sailor's loyalty to his 
ship so great as to make a truly heroical figure of that 
Dutch captain. Narratives which recount the meeting 
with derelicts and their conveyance to port often reveal 
some of the best qualities of the sailor — I mean his 
indifference to peril, his capacity of determined labour, 
his triumph over forces whose antagonism would leave 
most landsmen helpless and hopeless. Such was the- 
story of the Caledonia, a prize crew from which took 
charge of the brig Emily, and, after ten days of fierce 
battling with violent gales of wind in a vessel jury- 
rigged and half full of water, were eventually forced to 
abandon her. Such was the voyage of five men in the 
derelict barque Thor of Tvedestrand, laden with scrap- 
iron and oil-casks ; they had to rig a jury-rudder to get 
her to sail, and for nearly a fortnight struggled with 
heavy weather and baffling winds, eventually being ship- 
wrecked near Youghal, and narrowly escaping with their 
lives only to witness the craft they had desperately 
laboured to save go to pieces among the rocks. 

Not very long since a ship-rigged vessel ot \i^Sk}^ 
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hnndred tons was proceeding on her voyage to one of 
the West India Islands. The weather had been calm 
and thick through the night, with a long swell rolling 
np from the westwards, and the morning broke with a 
fiery sun, red as that luminary is at his setting, and 
a mountainous heave of the sea that in the wake of the 
orb rolled in billows of molten gold, giving a kind of 
dreadful splendour to the hazy morning, with its faint 
and tarnished sky and the sickly green of the swelling 
and foamless deep, and the stubborn belt of haze that 
hung like the greyish shadow of rain upon the horizon, 
save where the sun loomed Uke a blood-red shield as he 
floated heavily out of the deep. There were a hundred 
signs to betoken a gale at hand, and preparatory mea- 
sures were accordingly taken aboard the ship. All the 
light canvas and the mainsail were furled, and single 
reefs tied in the topsails. Never was such rolimg. The 
draught of air had no weight to steady the vessel ; she 
fell into the hollow of the swell, and from side to side 
she swayed as each ponderous liquid fold caught and 
hove her over, the water bursting inboard in smoke 
through her scupper-holes, the shrouds creaking with 
the tension of the strain as though they would draw the 
chain-plates like pliant wire, and every beam, strong 
fastening, and bulkhead added their groaning notes to 
the general clamour of the labouring htdl and the beating 
canvas. By nine o'clock the sun had vanished under an 
expanse of slate-coloured cloud that hung over the whole 
surface of the deep ; but yet another hour elapsed 
before the gale burst, and then it came along in a voice 
of thunder and over a surface of milk-white waters. 
With the upper topsail halliards let go and hands by 
the lower topsail sheets, the ship leaned down to it until 
the foam was up to a man's shoulders in the lee scuppezd ; 
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but they managed to get her to pay off, and presently 
she 'was speeding like an arrow on the wings of the 
tempest, piling the foam as high as her figure-head, her 
main-topsail blown in rags out of the bolt-ropes, and 
sheets of spray fogging her decks like bursts of vapour 
from a boiler. 

The next thing to do was to bring her to the wind 
before the sea rose; the crew went aloft to stow the 
topsails and frap what remained of the main-topsail upon 
the yard; and after a little there was the ship with 
nothing on her but a small storm trysail, bowing and 
shearing at the huge surges which the storm had lifted 
in cones and pyramids, and which were now pouring and 
breaking with a terrible roaring noise. All day and far 
into the night the storm blew without intermission, but 
it broke in the middle watch, and then fined down so 
rapidly that at eight o'clock in the morning the ship was 
pursuing her course under whole topsails and topgallant- 
sails, and curtsying over the long heave of the sea, 
whose green seemed to sparkle after the purification of 
the tempest, and whose beautiful arching coils were 
brilliant with the diamond-like flashing of the foam 
chipped out of the emerald acclivities by the keen teeth 
of the clear, fresh north-east wind. 

Shortly after noon the watch on deck had come out 
of the forecastle after eating their dinner, when a small 
brig was made out right ahead, apparently standing 
athwart the ship's hawse. On approaching her it was 
seen that she was drifting, and that though there might 
be people aboard, she was not under control. Aloft she 
was in a state of great confusion, her foreyards squared, 
and her after-yards braced as wildly as the leeches of 
the canvas would allow. The davit falls were over- 
hauled to the water's ed^e« and all the boats were ^on^^. 
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Here and there ends of her running rigging trailed over- 
board, and as she rolled heavily in the trough of the sea, 
the sound of her flapping canvas threw a wild and melan- 
choly echo athwart the breeze. The master of the ship 
loudly hailed her, and all eyes were eagerly fastened upon 
the brig to observe if there were any indications of life 
in her. Possibly nothing so heightens the mournful and 
tragical suggestions of an abandoned vessel as the loud 
hail of a passing ship and the deathlike stillness follow- 
ing, unbroken save by the hollow beating of canvas, the 
drowning sob of swelling water, and the creak of straining 
timbers. 

It was very evident that nothing alive was in the 
brig, and the master of the ship, after consulting with 
his mate, decided on sending a boat. Accordingly, the 
second mate and a couple of seamen went over the side, 
and, after some hard rowing and careful dodging of the 
seas, they gained the brig, and scrambled upon her deck. 
They found that she was damaged to an extent that 
could not be imagined by inspection of her from the 
ship. Her galley and cabin skylights were smashed in, 
bulwark stanchions were started, and, in addition to 
various other injuries, there were three feet of water in 
the hold. Whether she had drained this water into her 
from the deck or whether it was due to a leak could not 
at once be ascertained ; it was certain at least that her 
hold was full of cargo, and that it was of a nature that 
would not enable her to float should the water gain upon 
her. . These facts were reported by the second mate, who 
added that he could find no papers belonging to the 
vessel, and that she had been stripped of all her pro- 
visions. 

** It seems a pity to leave her knocking about here," 
shouted the captain. '' It*ll be another man's job if we 
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don't tackle it. Do you see your way «o carry her to 
Fayal ? " then distant about four hundred miles. 

The second mate conversed with the two men who 
were with him, and, after a little while, called out, '' Ay, 
we'U risk it." 

On this the two seamen were ordered to come along- 
side, when some provisions, water, a sextant, chart, and 
other needful articles were lowered into the boat. With 
these they put off, receiving a loud encouraging cheer 
from the rest of the ship's crew ; and, reaching the brig's 
side, hoisted out the provisions, and hooked on the boat 
and dragged her up to the davits. The ship stood by for 
awhile, watching the plucky fellows, and perhaps sus- 
pecting that they might repent their undertaking, for 
even with a dry bottom the brig might have been reckoned 
a big navigating job for three men. She rolled heavily 
and continuously, her canvas striking the masts with 
loud reports, and making the light spars buckle, and as 
she lifted her shining sides out of the bright green seas 
the water was seen to gush from her bulwarks in a 
manner to prove the wrenching they had undergone from 
the recent tempest. There was no show of misgiving or 
repentance, however, on the part of the men. Having 
hoisted their boat they turned to and trimmed the yards, 
clapping the jigger on to the topsail halliards, and giving 
everything a good spread. The little vessel took the 
wind, slightly heeled, and came round to her course for 
the Western Islands, and the last thing the ship, as she 
filled and stood on her voyage, saw of the brig was the 
second mate at the wheel, the two men toiling at the 
break-pump amidships, and the little vessel under fore 
and main topgallant sail heavily swinging over the long 
ocean swell, throwing the foam from her deep round 
bows, and looking but the merest toy amid the vast 
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snrface of nndulating waters which leaned away into the 
furthest reaches of the sky. 

A crew of three men leaves, with one at the wheel, 
only two to do the ship's work. Four or five seamen 
would not have been too many to hand that brig's main 
sail alone, and a gale of wind might therefore oblige the 
second mate and his two companions to put their helm 
up and run for it, and leave the canvas to blow away 
with a blessing upon it before they could bring the vessel 
to. Four hundred miles seem but a short voyage nowa- 
days ; but a head wind might enlarge the period of such 
a journey into weeks, in which case, unless these men 
met with help — which, though very likely, was by no 
means certain — they were bound to perish of starvation, 
as the quantity of provisions supplied to them by the 
ship could not, however economically used, outlast four 
or five days. It is just because a sailor would keenly 
understand all the heavy risks and difficulties com- 
prised in such an adventure as these three men had en- 
gaged in, that the courage implied in this and many 
other attempts of the same kind to save property found 
at sea deserves a good place in the annals of naval 
heroism. A half-hour's spell at the pumps satisfied 
them that by regular application the water might be 
kept under, though there could be no longer any doubt 
that the vessel was leaking either from a started butt or 
some puncture below the water-line. A tarpaulin was 
found and secured over the broken skylight, as a prO' 
vision against dirty weather ; the galley fire was lighted^ 
and the decks cleared up, and there being an old reel- 
log near the wheel, along with a sand-glass, they managed 
among them to heave it — the second mate at the helm 
holding the glass — and discovered that the brig was 
making a little less than four knots. But the weather 
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kept fine, and this supported the men's courage, as did 
also their assurance one to another that they were bound 
to be "well rewarded for the risks they were running. 
They had another spell at the pump, and then fetched a 
bit of the ship's beef that had been put to cook in the 
galley-copper, and bringing it aft with some biscuit, made 
out a tolerable meal, the mate steering with one hand 
and eating with the other. 

The day passed quietly, but the wind was hght, and 
the progress made was small. The duty of keeping the 
pump going at regular intervals grew exhausting, but it 
was absolutely necessary that the quantity of water 
should be kept under the depth found in the brig when 
she was boarded, and every hour throughout the day the 
harsh clank of the pump might be heard, ceasing after 
an interval when the men, pale with fatigue, and with 
the sweat streaming from their faces, flung themselves 
upon the deck breathless and spent. The breeze 
freshened at sunset, and the topgallant-sails were taken 
in. The night came down very dark, with a few misty 
stars here and there, and a flavour in the swing of the 
wind as it blew in gusts over the bulwarks that was a 
promise of bad weather. The weight of the water in the 
little vessel, coupled with the cargo, that came flush with 
the main hatch, sunk her deep, and as the sea rose her 
behaviour grew wild. The billows tumbled against her 
weather-bow, and such was her inelasticity that at times 
she would not rise to them, but let them roll over her 
forecastle, burying herself pretty nearly as far aft as her 
foremast, and flooding her decks to the wheel. For- 
tunately her upper works were staunch, or she must 
have been drowned again and again by the seas which 
tumbled in tons' weight over her head. The men made 
shift to stow the upper topsails before it came on hard^ 
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but they could do nothing with the lower canvas, which 
must blow away if it would not stand. This the fore-top- 
sail did shortly after ten o'clock in a squall of wind ; the 
weather sheet parted, and in a few moments the sail was 
in rags, increasing the roaring noise of the gale and the 
crashing sound of the sea by the fierce whipping of the 
tattered cloths. Amidst all this confusion and wild 
scene of the black heayens and glimmering heights of 
water, the men betook themselves again and again to the 
pumps, and the metallic ring of the working brake flung 
a dismal note of shipwreck into the harsh uproar of the 
warring elements. It is difficult to realize a sterner 
picture of struggle, a more furious array of perils. Here 
were three men as crew of a vessel which wanted a good 
nine hands to work her, exhausted by pumping, and yet 
obliged regularly to apply themselves to the pump to 
keep the vessel afloat — forced by this work, or by having 
to tend the helm, to remain unsheltered upon the decks 
over which the seas were bursting in whole oceans ; wet 
through to the skin, without the means of obtaining a 
warm drink, and without the chance of preserving a dry 
stitch even were an opportunity afforded them to change 
their clothes; a black and howling void overhead, and 
below a huge broken sea, in whose thunderous hollows 
the little vessel laboured like a drowning thing, one 
moment upright and becalmed by the towering coil of a 
rushing surge, the next on her beam-ends on the summit 
of the liquid height, with the full force of the gale howl* 
ing through her rigging, and the spray from the breaking 
heads of the near combers sweeping over her decks upon 
the breath of the black and ringing wind like a furious 
snowstorm. 

In the limits assigned here it is impossible to do 
justice to this struggle. To make it a conceivable thing 
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to the landsman's inteUigence something of photographic 
minuteness is wanted in the reproduction ; the picture of 
the men leaving the pumps and crawling along the deck 
to the wheel, their talk, their postures as they sat erouch- 
iag And listening to the internal din in the ebony void on 
high — a hundred such matters, indeed — together with 
the outline of the yessel, revealed for a breathless space, 
as she swooped into a trough with a headlong shearing of 
the bows that made the water boil in whiteness which flung 
a kind of twilight round about, in which the ink-like con- 
figuration of the straining and beaten fabric was thrown 
up as though a gleam of pallid moonshine had broken 
through the dense vapours of the storm and fallen for an 
instant into the swirling and creaming hollow in which 
the brig lay weltering. That the deeply-laden and half- 
drowned vessel should have outlived that night was a 
real miracle. Fierce as had been the preceding storm 
encountered by the ship, this gale had at times an edge 
in it that the other wanted. Happily, like its predecessor, 
it was short-lived, and blew itself out soon after day- 
break, though it left such a tremendous sea behind that 
for several hours after the wind had sobered down into a 
topgallant breeze the brig was in the utmost jeopardy. 
The rolling was so frightful that the men could do 
nothing aloft. The mate refused to allow them to leave 
the deck, expecting every instant to see the mast go over 
the side. It was almost impossible to stand at the pumps ; 
sometimes the Httle vessel would literally dish a sea 
over her rail that swept the two seamen off their legs, 
and forced the mate, who grasped the wheel, to hold on 
to the spokes for dear life ; and it was as much as their 
necks were worth to let go for a moment. By noon, 
however, the swell had greatly subsided, and the men 
made shift to set the main and upper fore«to)2^^^ ^^^ 
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topgallant-sails, and to board the foretack. The mate 
also got an observation which enabled him to set his 
course. Bat the night that was passed had almost done 
for them ; they could scarcely stand, and crawled about 
like sick men ; and such was their pass that when the 
mate, laying hold of the pump, sung out to one of his 
companions to come and lend him a hand, the reply was 
that if the pumping was to depend upon him, the bloom- 
ing hooker might as well sink at once, as there was not 
strength enough left in him to kill a flea ; and it was 
not until the mate and the other man who stood at the 
wheel had consumed twenty minutes in entreaties, curses, 
and other marine rhetoric, that the exhausted creature 
was induced to "tail on." Fortunately for the poor 
fellows the wind had shifted into a quarter favourable for 
their voyage ; they dried their clothes, cooked some beef, 
and managed to snatch sufficient rest between the 
intervals of pumping to give them back something of 
their strength. Everything went on well until they were 
about forty miles distant from Fayal, when the wind 
backed and blew a fresh breeze right ahead. This was 
maddening enough. They braced the yards hard up, 
packed all that they could hoist upon the vessel, and 
swore that, come what might, they would not slacken a 
halliard nor touch a sheet though it should blow fit to 
prize tae old butter-box out of the water. It was not 
long after this that a steamer hove in sight, and, pro- 
bably suspecting a case of distress by the look of the brig 
aloft — for the rags of the lower fore-topsail still fluttered 
upon the yard — slowed her engines to speak the little 
vessel. " What ship is that ? " was asked. The name 
was given and the circumstances related. The steamer 
then offered to give the brig a drag towards Fayal, but 
when it was understood that a share in the salvage 
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would be expected, the second mate sung out no, they 
wanted no help, they had scraped through it all right so 
far, and were willing to venture the remaining risks. 
Thereupon the steamer proceeded, but had not sunk her 
hull when the wind again shifted, and enabled the brig to 
look up for her port with the breeze full abeam ; and 
within nine hours from the time of having been spoken 
by the steamer, a pilot had boarded her, and she was 
safely moored at the west end of Fayal Bay. The valul 
of the brig and cargo proved to be sixteen hundred 
pounds, and when the award came to be made, four 
hundred pounds were given to the owners of the ship 
that had boarded the brig, one hundred pounds to the 
master and crew of the ship, and a substantial sum to 
the second mate and his two men. 
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The captains of the steamers which ply as passenger 
and cargo vessels between London and the French ports 
are a class of men familiar in a more or less degree to 
most of us, and it is probably this familiarity that pre- 
vents us from dwelling, with the emphasis that is 
deserved, upon the singular skill they exhibit, day after 
day, and year after year, in carrying their ships through 
what may be fairly called the most dangerous waters in 
the world, with scarcely a misadventure to vary the 
chronicles of their little voyages. By night and by day 
they are threading the intricacies of the crowded river 
Thames, groping through white mists so thick that a 
buoy must be alongside before it can be seen ; struggling 
against sudden bursts of furious Channel weather, which 
bring up the most abominable kind of sea that a sailor 
can tumble about in — short, roaring cross surges which 
seem to knock the very breath out of the paddle steamer, 
eloping her funnel like the baton in the hand of a band 
conductor, submerging one paddle-wheel to let the other 
revolve like a windmill out of water, and blowing up in 
storms of snow from the sponsons, whilst the worried 
vessel pitches savagely into the narrow hollows, flinging 
up her stem like the hind legs of a colt that takes fright 
at a passing train, her tarpaulins streaming with wet, 
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the escape-pipe blowing as she reels, a few sea-sick pas- 
sengers wet through aft, two or three seamen in oilskins 
dodging the seas forward, and the skipper on the bridge 
holding on to the rail with both hands, and wondering 
what that confounded old " Geordie " right ahead is up 
to, coming along with square yards and his patched 
boom-foresail bellying out like a sailor's shirt drying in 
the forestay, as if the whole of the Channel were his 
private property, and it was his duty to run over any- 
thing that got in his road. 

Take the trip to Boulogne alone. In fine, clear 
weather it is all plain sailing, no doubt. But if a pas- 
senger wants to appraise the merits of these captains 
rightly, let him quit the pitch-dark deck, and a night so 
black and thick that it is a positive relief to the eye 
when a shower of sparks breaks out of the funnel and 
blows away into the ebony gloom to leeward, and go 
below into the bright, warm cabin, and overhaul a chart 
of the mouth of the Thames and the adjacent waters as 
far as the South Sands Head Light. Why, the sight 
is bewildered by the mere look of that chart. It is as 
though a spider had got foul of an ink bottle, and had 
been cleaning its legs on a large sheet of white paper. 
West and East Girdlers, Margate Sands, Long Sands, 
Sunk Sands, Goodwin Sands — ^it seems to be all sand ; 
whilst the soundings are more alarming still — eleven 
fathoms here, and close against it, on^ fathom — ^the 
English of which is blue lights, rockets, hovellers, life- 
boats, and Board-of-Trade inquiries. Jones, asleep in 
his little state cabin, knows nothing of the maze of 
perils through which he is being steered ; he will rise in 
the morning and take his seat at the breakfast-table, 
and in the composed features of the brown-faced, hearty- 
looking captain 'who sits modestly eating a rasher of 
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bacon, he will find no trace or hint of a vigil which 
began at London Bridge and which will not terminate 
until Boulogne is reached, though perhaps — ^the Good- 
wins being astern, and neither the Vame nor the Bidge 
being very much in the road — the hardest part of it 
may be said to be over. 

But the dangers of the English Channel are by no 
means limited to shoals and foul weather. If those 
were all, the captains who safely carry hundreds upon 
hundreds of passengers to and fro in the course of the 
year, would have to abate something of the praise to 
which their excellent skill and remarkable vigilance 
entitle them. In truth, a danger more to be feared than 
shallow water and tempestuous weather is collision. I 
am not speaking of the daytime and fine weather; 
though even in the daytime and in fine weather col- 
lisions at sea will happen through a dozen circumstances 
more absolutely unavoidable than the most apparently 
unavoidable railway collision ever attributed by a 
coroner's jury to pure accident. It is the thick and 
silent night that is most haunted by this deadly peril. 
There is no wind, but a drenching drizzle drops unseen, 
save in the haze of the cabin skylight, from a black 
heaven that seems to rest its ponderous burden on the 
slender mastheads of the creeping steamer. It is the 
English Channel, the great maritime highway that leads 
to all parts of the world, and now as ever it is crowded 
with shipping ; and through this mighty shadow, full of 
hidden life and hidden danger, those captains I am 
writing of must bring their vessels, day after day, week 
after week. They must not lag, for time is precious to 
their owners. Their unscathed emergence year after 
year must surely savour of the miraculous to any man 
who win but give his mind to the character of the 
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dangers through which these sailors steer their vessels 
in safety. As a sample of this particular peril of col- 
lision, let me give an instance — a recent one. It may 
remove reference from all risk of misapprehension if I 
say at once that the steamer was from Bilbao^ bound to a 
North country port. 

She was abreast of Beachy Head when the night 
fell, and the fresh southerly wind, suddenly shifting to 
the westward in a little squall, dropped. During the 
latter portion of the afternoon the weather had been 
slowly thickening, but when the wind went the haze 
rolled up all round like smoke, blackening the moonless 
night until the very foam breaking away from under the 
counter was a scarcely perceptible glimmer upon the 
inky surface that melted into the midnight void within 
a biscuit's throw from the vessel's side. There were a 
few passengers, who vanished with the daylight and 
might be seen, by peering through the cloudy skylight 
glass, seated at the cabin table, the lamplight bright 
upon them, and making the picture of the irradiated 
interior, by contrast with the breathless blackness on 
deck, like a magic-lantern show. There was no gleam 
of phosphorus, no pallid streak of foam, to define the 
presence of the deep ; but the soft seething of the 
passing froth, resembling the escape of steam heard 
thinly and at a long distance, filled the ear with a 
permanent note, and the dull vibration of the engines 
could be lightly felt. The haze was as wetting as rain ; 
and the buUseyes over the lighted interior glimmered 
like emeralds, in the decks upon which th,e mist was 
crawling as the vessel carried it along. There is a 
mystery in the hushed blackness of a night like this at 
sea which may be enjoyed in the open ocean, where the 
imagination lets itself loose upon the hidden lea^e^ ol 
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waters, and finds a kind of Ufe in death in the mere 
capacity of sentience amidst such a universe of shadow ; 
but it comes with an element of fear in a narrow sea 
studded with quicksands and alive with vessels. The 
eye struggles with the darkness in vain. Every instinct 
sympathizes with the blindness that has fallen upon 
you ; but the strained ear catches no more than the sob 
and firet of passing water and the chafing of gear as the 
vessel sways upon the indistinguishable folds of the swell. 
A man coming up out of the cabin of that steamer might 
have reckoned the vessel deserted and left to her own 
guidance. The wheel was amidships, and there was no 
familiar binnacle-lamp to relieve with its soft mist of 
light the eye that strove to pierce the darkness aft. To 
know where the captain was, or whether there were any 
hands on the look-out, it would have been necessary to 
sing out or go about the decks and upon the bridge 
groping. 

Presently, what looked to be a composant — a small 
trembling point of light — hovered in the blackness on 
the starboard bow, and a moment after there crept out 
under it a dull green smudge, as faint and baffing in 
the thickness as the wavering flame of spirits of wine. 
A steamer's lights ; but all that was visible of her was 
a deeper darkness in the air where she loomed, a row 
of illuminated scuttles like the beach-lamps of a little 
town seen afar, and fibres of radiance striking into the 
foggy air from the bright light on the fore-mast. A 
deeper fold of darkness seemed to overlap the night as 
the invisible steamship swept by; the pulsing of her 
engines thinned down, and the wash of the bow-wave 
melted into the vague, haunting undertone of chafing 
water — a sound coming you know not from where. On 
a sudden the decks rang with a loud and fearful cry, 
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" There's a vessel right ahead I Hard-a-port ! Hard- 
a-port ! mind, or we shall be into her ! " Crash ! You 
could hear the sound of splintering wood, followed by 
a whole chorus of shrieks, whilst a dozen orders were 
volleyed out in hoarse notes on the steamer's decks. 
*' What is it ? " " Where is she ? " " Get some Ughts 
along, in God's name ! " A bright red flame threw out 
a wild radiance over the steamer's side: there was a 
rush of men to see what it was, and there, gliding past 
the steamer, every outline distorted by the crimson, 
flickering, streaming fires of a flare-tin held on high by 
one of her men, was a French three-masted smack, her 
decks apparently full of people, shrieking altogether, 
and in every conceivable posture of entreaty and terror 
— a dreadful picture indeed, standing out with terrible 
distinctness in the red light of the flare against the 
liquid pitch of the sea and the sky. Their shouts and 
cries were in the rudest patois; it was impossible to 
distinguish their meaning amidst the hubbub on the 
maimed and broken hull, as it veered swiftly astern, the 
mainmast over the side, the wild light flashing up the 
crowd of white faces as the flame from the tin broke out 
in a blood-red fork of radiance, and the whole fearful 
picture vanishing as the light suddenly expired, and the 
night rolled its inky tide over it. The steamer's engines 
were instantly reversed and the iron fabric stopped. 
The passengers came rushing up out of the cabin, 
increasing the distraction of the darkness by their eager, 
terrified inquiries to know what had happened. The 
chorus of shrieks astern was silenced, and only faint, 
single, most melancholy shouts broke the terrible silence 
upon the sea, proving but too conclusively that the 
vessel had foundered, and that th^se cries came from 
swimmers. 
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Meanwhile every lamp and lantern aboard the 
steamer that could be collected had been brought on 
deck, and you could see the dark figures of seamen 
struggling to get the boats overboard, rushing aft, and 
vociferating promises of speedy help into the blackness 
astern, some bending on lanterns to ropes' ends, and 
letting them drop over the side, and flinging ends of line 
overboard for the clutch of such swimmers as should 
reach the steamer ; whilst the cries of the captain and 
mates and the shouts of the crew were made deafening 
by the pouring and hissing of steam up in the black- 
ness overhead. It always seems an eternity at times 
like this before the boats are overboard ; something 
gets foul; the oars have been taken forward to be 
scraped, and cannot be found ; a kink in the fall has 
jammed in the davit-block; there is no plug, and a 
dozen voices are shouting all at once for something to 
take its place. But two boats at last were launched, 
after an interval of about five minutes, and pulled slowly 
away for the spot where the smack had foundered, a 
hand in each bow holding a lantern and keeping a bright 
look-out for those black spots which should denote the 
heads of swimmers and drowning men. A silence as of 
death fell upon the steamship as her boats left her. A 
crowd of people stood in the stern watching the two 
spots of light upon the water, breathlessly listening for 
any sound that should indicate the rescue of even one 
man. The lanterns over the side flung a short space of 
radiance upon the sea, and men were posted along the 
rail to watch for any approaching swimmer who should 
have been missed by the boats. 

" Are you finding any of them ? " bawled the captain 
of the steamer, sending his voice in a roar through the 
hollow of his hands. 
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'* Ay, ay, we're picking them up," came back the 
answer in the merest thread of sound. 

Ten minutes went by, and then suddenly there arose 
a shout firom one of the men stationed at the port bul- 
warks. 

" Here's a man swimming here ! " and in a breath 
there was a rush to the side. 

" Get another light over ! " 

"Fling him this life-buoy !•• 

" Pitch a coil of rope to him, but mind you don't hit 
his head, or you'll sink him ! " 

Half a dozen splashes told that these various 
orders had been executed. " He's got hold of my line ! " 
sang out a voice, and as the rope was gently hauled in, 
a seaman, jumping into the bight of a rope, sprang over- 
board, and in a few moments both men were dragged 
over the side. 

The half-drowned French smacksman fell down in a 
heap the instant he touched the deck. He was dressed 
in heavy sea-boots and oilskin leggings, and how he had 
managed to swim the distance firom where his vessel had 
foundered to the steamer was a miracle not to be ex- 
plained by any known law of specific gravity. He was 
carried into the forecastle, unable to articulate; but 
another quarter of an hour went by before the boats 
returned. 

"How many have you?" shouted the captain, as 
they approached. 

" We have four, and the other boat has five. There 
are women among 'em," was the answer. 

They came alongside, and one by one the poor 
creatures were handed up. There were three women, 
dressed in the picturesque costume of the Boulogne fish- 
wife, but draggled, streaming, with closed e^^«»^ ^2sA ^ 
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quick, suffocating breathing, half dead. Most of the 
others were in the last stage of exhaustion ; but one was 
able to speak, and as he stood a moment in the lantern- 
light answering the captain's questions, a more moving 
object could not be imagined. The water drained from 
his fingers, his hat was gone, and his iron-grey hair — 
for he was an old man — lay in a tangled mass over his 
eyes ; and there was a most heartrending expression of 
horror and despair in his face. 

He said his vessel had left Boulogne early that 
morning. There were four women and ten men and boys 
on board. He owned that they had had no lights burn- 
ing. He trembled like a freezing man, and was then led 
below, with his hands to his face, sobbing as if his heart 
would break, and moaning in his rude French that 
amongst the drowned were his wife and boy. 

*' Are you sure there were no others afloat when you 
came away ? " asked the captain of the mate, who had 
charge of the boats. '' One man swam to us, I must 
tell you, and we have him aboard." 

" Sure, sir," was the answer. " We pulled round 
and round, but there was nothing to be seen. The 
people were saved by the mainmast that was left afloat 
when the smack went down. Those who were drowned 
missed it, otherwise it was big enough to keep all of 
them up." 

For another twenty minutes the captain lingered, 
peering into the darkness, and keeping one boat over- 
board ready for the first sound. But the deep was as 
silent as the tomb, and nothing disturbed the deathlike 
stillness, unless it were the murmur of the men forward 
talking over the tragical incident, and the quick, 
passionate whispers of the passengers, as one would 
suddenly say, " Hush ! what was that ? " and another, 
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''See! is not that something moving out yonder?" 
Nothing more could be done. Very reluctantly the cap- 
tain quitted the stem of his vessel and gave orders to get 
the boat on board, and in a little while the steamer was 
slowly moving again through the blackness, her decks 
wrapped in darkness and silence, whilst the haze floated 
like steam round the masthead light, and the water 
gurgled like the cry of a drowning man as it eddied 
round under the counter and went away in a pale 
glimmer of froth into the midnight gloom astern. 

This little incident will, I believe, fairly set before 
the reader one of the perils against which those par- 
ticular captains to whom I referred in the beginning of 
this article have to contend. Here is a fishing-smack, 
lying becalmed, without a light showing, on a night 
made pitch dark by a drizzling haze. How could such a 
collision be averted, short of the captain of the steamei 
bringing up ? — a remedy which his owners most assuredly 
would not think the better of him for adopting. I repeat 
that having regard to the difficult navigation of the 
mouth of the Thames, as far south as the southern limb 
of the Goodwins, to the mass of shipping of all kinds 
that is always crowding these waters, to the perilous 
weather to be found there, and to the negligence, fool- 
hardiness, and indifference which are characteristic of 
the seamanship of scores of the men — English as well 
as foreigners — ^who have charge of small craft navigating 
that sea, the manner in which the masters I am speak- 
ing of carry their steamers from port to port, year after 
year, showing always the same clean bill of health, 
implies an amount of skill and vigilance which any one 
acquainted with the navigation and dangers of the 
English Channel from the Nore to the Bullock Bank will 
own cannot be too highly praised. 
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I FELL once into conversation with a smack-boy— a York- 
shire lad — who told me a story which I privately declined 
to believe until I saw the printed report of the inquest, 
and had confirmation of his narrative from other hands. 
Men who go to sea meet with strange accidents, and 
perish through causes which landsmen would ridicule as 
impossibilities in marine novels ; but seldom do a vesseFs 
crew encounter such a disaster as that which befell the 
people of the smack Apostle, of Hull. I wish I could 
tell the story as the fishing apprentice gave it me. No 
painter could imagine a finer study than the figure of 
the lad in his blue knitted overall, his big boots, his sou'- 
wester, the hinder thatch of which forked out from the 
back of his head like the tail of a gull on the wing, his 
young face as he talked warming up into a kind of 
passionate awe and fear, as it might in his sleep when 
the dreadful circumstance stood out in the sharp con- 
figuration of a dream ; whilst now and again he would 
pass the back of his rough hand across his forehead to 
rub off the gouts of sweat which gathered there. How- 
ever, I can do no more than translate the lad's yam, and 
make it complete, in its way, by facts I got from others. 
The Apostle, then, was a smack, belonging to Hull. 
Will Stevenson was her master, and John Butler her 
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mate. Besides these she carried two other men and a 
boy — ^the lad who told me the story — making in all five 
^uls. She left Hull, however, with only four men, 
for the boy did not join her until she had been out 
cruising a week, when he was sent to her in a steamer. 

Life on board a smack is but a dull affair, and such 
excitements as it has are all against the fisherman. It 
is tedious work drifting for hours with the trawl over- 
board ; but what is to be made of it when, as sometimes 
happens, the trawl is got aboard and the net found torn 
to pieces by a piece of sunken wreck or something of 
that kind, and all the fish gone? Or take a gale of 
wind blowing for a week, keeping the fisherman waiting 
and waiting for a spell of moderate weather to fetch his 
ground. To be hove-to in a smack in the North Sea is 
such a dance as you must endure — not for a day, but for 
several days together — to understand. Who that has 
rolled in a big steamer across the tempestuous stretch of 
waters which wash our eastern coasts has not watched 
from the reeling, spray-swept deck the spectacle of some 
dandy or cutter-rigged boat, jumping as if by magic into 
the arena of the green, pelting, and foaming amphi- 
theatre, with her storm jib-sheet to windward or well 
amidships, a slender band of dark, close-reefed mainsail 
tearing at the quivering gaff, whilst she tosses the high 
spring of her bows at the rushing snow of the surges, 
chopping sharply down into the livid vortex and making 
it flash up in white spume that smothers her like the 
smoking spray of a great waterfall, vanishing until her 
gaff is hidden, and nothing shows, but the jerking vane at 
the masthead behind the glittering ridge of the sea that 
runs at her with the roar of a goods train sweeping 
through a tunnel; and then springing afresh to the 
height of the thunderous surge until some fathoms. Okl 
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her keel forward are exposed, and leaning down upon 
the slope of the mountainous wave, and under the giant 
pressure of the ringing gale, until her mast seems 
parallel with the water and her dark shred of canvas a 
mere black patch upon the snow-storm under her ? 

One wonders, looking at such a sight, how the big- 
booted fellows aboard of her hold on ; how they manage 
to cook their food; by what inconceivable art they 
contrive to " fetch " their bunks, or sleeping closets, 
without numerous ineffectual struggles, first of all, to 
hit the holes. But, in truth, no class of sailors make 
less trouble of dirty weather than fishermen. With his 
tiller securely lashed, the storm jib slatting a moment 
or two as the reefed mainsail swings the little craft into 
the wind, then shoving her nose round again as the sea 
runs hissing away under her, the air forward dark with 
flying foam and the water draining overboard in bucket- 
fuls with every send, the smacksman sits cosily in the 
companion, pipe in mouth, keeping one eye on the look- 
out and the other eye on the time when one of his mates 
shall come and take his place, and send him below to 
toast his hands at the little stove, whose ruddy glow 
pleasantly tinges the darksome twilight of the cabin, and 
enables him to find, without groping, another pipe of 
tobacco before he lies down. 

Daybreak on Friday, the Apostle being then very 
nearly five weeks out from Hull, found the smack with 
her trawl over the weather quarter and near the north- 
east end of the Dogger Bank. There was a fresh 
breeze blowing and a middling sea running, and the 
smack, surging to leeward with the trend of the waves, 
rose and fell with the regularity of a pendulum. Many 
miles distant to windward was another smack, apparently 
heading for the same ground over which the Apostle was 
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dragging her trawl ; otherwise the sea was vacant, and 
the greenish dawn, flinging a sickly tint into the sky, 
but leaving the water dark by contrast, and throwing up 
the great circle of the horizon until the ocean resembled 
a black and solid disc centring the huge concavity of 
the heavens, made the immediate aspect of the deep 
indescribably wild and melancholy. Indeed, there is not 
a more desolate scene in the world than daybreak at 
sea. The shadow of the night still hangs in folds upon 
the water, and the dim illumination in the east only 
serves to accentuate the chilly suUenness and grim 
bleakness bequeathed by the black hours, the last of 
which is drawing away in gloom into the west. But 
the sun is a noble magician, and one stroke of his flash- 
ing wand converts the mystery of the dawn's vague hints 
into a glorious revelation of blue heights and sparkling 
waters. The Apostle's trawl had been over all night, but 
a further short spell of drifting could do no harm, and 
might furnish out another trunk of fish, and the interval 
would give them time to get breakfast. So the little fire 
in the stove was stirred into a good blaze, the coffee 
boiled, and the two men at rest in their bunks routed 
out for the meal. Fishermen are usually well fed, 
and that is one reason, I suppose, why they appear to 
relish their food in a manner you shall not find in any 
forecastle. They have generally a good freight of fish to 
pick from, and they are not slow to boil a cod or cook a 
big sole when fancy and appetite prompt them. Some- 
how or other, tg me, the smoke that comes blowing away 
out of the little chimneys which pierce their decks alwa}?s 
savours of good cheer, and I was not at all surprised, 
on looking over some victualling accounts shown me by 
a smack-owner, to discover that the fishermen's sea- 
larders — many of them, certainly — are stocked HtWoL ^ 
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liberality that must make owners very anxious indeed 
to know how much fish there is aboard, when their 
vessel's number or burgee comes within reach of their 
telescopes. 

Breakfast done, the master gave orders for the trawl 
to be got in, and all hands tumbled up on deck to help 
at one of the few heavy jobs which happen aboard 
fishing-smacks. I have already said there was a fresh 
breeze blowing, and the vessel, though hove-to with her 
jib-sheet to windward, leaned down freely under the 
weight of the reefed mainsail. The sea was regular, 
but ran quickly, and every lift of the surges helped the 
wind to lay the little craft along, until at times her lee 
gunwale was flush with the water ; but, like all boats of 
her class, she would right with great vehemence, jump- 
ing to windward like a goaded creature of instinct, and 
making the decks, slippery with wet, extremely dangerous 
even to practised feet. They say that a fisherman's 
walk is two steps and overboard, and any one would 
have thought the saying a true one who had seen this 
jumping bit of a fabric — sparking like a shrimp in and 
out of the hollows of the tumbling waters — and watched 
those big-booted, clumsily-moving, powerfully-built men 
striding about the decks and making ready to drag the 
great trawl in. 

The process is very simple. The dandy-wink is 
manned, the beam secured, and the net is then dragged 
in over the side. The Apostle's men had succeeded in 
getting in the net to the cod-end, as it is called. All 
five hands were employed on this job, as it is one that 
demands the united strength of such little companies as 
smacks carry. They leaned over the rail to grasp the 
net, but the vessel at that moment burying her lee side 
through the lift of an unusually heavy sea, one of the 
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men lost his balance and went overboard, and the net 
bellying out and sending away as the vessel rolled to 
windward^ in the twinkling of an eye the other three 
men whose hands grasped the meshes were torn clean 
over the beam and buried in the sea alongside, leaving 
only the boy on deck. It was done in a breath. There 
was no time even to raise a shriek. One moment there 
were all four men leaning over the side, the net securely 
inwreathed about their fingers and waiting for the signal 
from the master to drag together ; the next they were 
floundering in the water alongside, struggling, des- 
perately clutching at the sinking net, and drowning. 
There was a portion of the net on deck, and to this the 
boy — who preserved an heroical presence of mind in 
the midst of this appallingly sudden and dreadful disaster 
— clung, that the men might not drag it all overboard 
(and so have nothing to hold by) in their wild and 
overhand grasping at the deadly, deceptive meshes which 
floated and sank under them, and clogged the free action 
of their limbs, and clung to them like masses of sea- 
weed, settling them lower and lower as new folds of it 
were swept by the water around them. The net being 
to leeward, the tendency of every sea was to belly it out 
and increase its weight, whilst also setting the whole 
mass of it further and further away from the vessel's 
side ; but this weight was beyond description increased 
by the men who battled with the fury of strong dying 
creatures in the deadly envelopment of the trawl. 
Every now and again a sea would break under the 
vessel and bury the poor fellows in foam ; and then, as 
the smack swept down into the hollow and leaned 
heavily to windward, the drag of the hull upon the net 
would strike it up again, and the four smacksmen would 
reappear with dusky despairing faces, theit ^^^^e. y^^- 
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trading as they strained for breath. Bobust as the boy 
was, here was a conflict it was impossible for him long 
to engage in. He held to the net with as manly and 
resolute a heart as ever an English lad brought to a 
struggle for life ; but the weight of the bellying net and 
of the men clinging to it, increased as it was tenfold at 
times by the swing and rush of the smack upon the sea, 
must have taxed and presently exhausted the strength 
of a dozen such as he ; gradually as he failed the net 
was torn foot by foot away from him, though every time 
it was wrenched from his hand he grabbed at it again, 
and held on with clenched teeth until another swoop would 
unlock his fingers as you might snap a clay pipe-stem. 

Suddenly turning his head — for hitherto he had been 
engrossed by the dreadful struggle in the water just a 
fathom or two away beyond him — he spied the smack 
that had been sighted at dawn, about half a mile to 
windward. She was manifestly heading for the Apostle, 
and the boy shouted to the miserable drowning men 
that help was coming, and urged them to hold on. But 
it was doubtful whether they heard the lad's voice. 
Close upon the water the seething and hissing of foam 
would be deafening ; moreover, their eyes were glazing 
— death had his hand on their throats ; they presented 
a row of asphyxiated faces, now and again revolving in 
the eddies amid the trawling gear, sometimes thrown up 
until their bodies as high as the waists were out of the 
water, in which posture they would remain poised with 
uplifted arms that gave them a horrible appearance of 
entreaty, then vanishing utterly, to emerge a few seconds 
after as the roll of the vessel swung them up and out. 
The boy*s strength was now completely exhausted, and 
also he had to let go in order to signal to the approaching 
smack. The whole of the net then went overboard. 
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About an hour had passed since the men had fallen 
into the sea, during all which time this most shocking 
tragedy was being enacted, whilst the boy with magnificent 
courage protracted his shipmates' lives by maintaining 
his hold of the net. But the moment he let go the net 
veered out to its full sweep, and an instant after one of 
the men sank and rose no more. The smack was now 
within hail. The boy rushed to the weather side, and 
shouted out the dreadful story with such strength as 
remained in him, at the same pointing frantically at the 
water where the drowning men were. The dreadful 
scene was by this time visible to the crew of the vessel, 
which proved to be a Yarmouth smack called the Esther. 
They tumbled their boat over the side; a couple of hands 
jumped into her and rowed at once for the perishing 
fishermen. The boy ran back to the lee side of his 
vessel to encourage the poor creatures, but, looking, he 
discovered that the third man was gone; the master 
and mate only were to be seen, both clinging to the 
gear and scarcely living. The little boat — hardly better 
than a walnutshell in such a sea — came along fast; 
but before she could come up to the master, he let 
go his hold and floated away, face down and arms 
hanging lifeless, upon a running wave. A few strokes of 
the oars, however, brought the rescuers abreast of him, 
and he was seized and lifted into the boat, which then 
returned and took off the mate from the gear, to which 
he clung like a mass of black seaweed torn from the 
rocks. Calling out to the boy that they would see to 
him presently, the Yarmouth fishermen rowed back to 
the Esther with their dreadful freight, but when they 
^ame to hand the men up over the side they found that 
the master was dead. The mate was carried below, 
stripped and dried before the cabin stove, then ^t^^g^'^ftw 
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in rugs and laid in a bunk. But he was little more than 
a corpse when rescued, and the skipper of the Esther, 
going presently to see how the poor fellow fared, found 
that he had expired. This was the last of the four 
seamen who a couple of hours before were full of life 
and hope and heartiness. Meanwhile the master of the 
Esther had sent three of his men aboard the Apostle, 
and two days after the disaster both vessels arrived at 
Yarmouth. 

I know not how this simple little narrative may 
affect others, but the relation of it moved me deeply. 
That four English sailors should meet with death so 
unexpected, so full of anguish in its protraction, so 
bitterly cruel throughout a long, long hour's suffering, 
is perhaps significant only as another illustration of 
the perils of the deep. It is just one of the brief and 
simple annals of the poor sailor. But I cannot but 
think that the behaviour of that young apprentice — 
named Frederick John Graham — makes it worthy of 
record. Those who have any acquaintance with English 
fishermen are only too painfully well aware that the 
relations between owners and apprentices are by no 
means of a cordial kind, and in several places I hear of 
the clergy and others taking up the cause of these boys, 
and asking the public for funds to help to give them 
homes and to educate them into some knowledge of 
religion and morality, and out of the deplorable igno- 
rance in which they are suffered to live. I am well 
aware that some apprentices are decidedly trials to 
Bmack-owners. They will run away with their master's 
clothes. They will refuse to go to sea in the hope of 
being taken before a magistrate and sent to prison 
instead. But, nevertheless, I cannot quite satisfy myself 
that smack-owners — taking them as a body, granting 
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many exceptions — ^treat their apprentices with the con- 
sideration that even the most hard-worked and ill-paid 
servants in other walks of life expect and extract from 
their masters. One does not want them to act the part 
of schoolmasters, and teach the boys to read and write ; 
but upon what principle do they oppose the efforts of 
others who are willing to perform that duty ? and why 
do they find something obnoxious in homes established 
to furnish smack apprentices with certain comforts and 
harmless recreations — calculated to keep the lads out of 
the streets when they come ashore from a voyage — 
which smack-owners themselves do not apparently see 
any reason for providing ? For these and other reasons, 
therefore, the endurance and hearty English spirit of 
Graham may be thought a proper subject to hold up to 
applause ; for, accepting the lad as a type, the public 
may witness enough merit in the hardly-used and 
laboriously- worked community to which he belongs to 
justify them in giving a helping hand to the humani- 
tarians who are struggling to make the lives of the 
apprentices when ashore happy and useful to them- 
selves; whilst the smack-owner will recognize in this 
narrative of Graham a spirit to which he is by no means 
unaccustomed, though he needs perhaps to have it more 
diligently emphasized than he has yet found it, before 
he will accept the hint it offers to his forbearance and 
to his humanity as the owner — in a most literal sense — 
of lads who, taking them all round, are the most friend- 
less beings in the world, with the whole machinery of 
the law against them, and only here and there a few 
seaside dwellers to take their part by endeavouring to 
give some little wholesome sweetness to their existence 
when out of their vessels. 
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Peabody could address him, cried out that the ship was 
on £ure. The news spread as if by magic, and in a few 
moments the decks were alive with the crew hurrying 
out of the forecastle. 

Of all cries, none thrills through the heart of a sailor 
like that of £ure. Human helplessness is never so felt 
as at such a time. The ship is a burning volcano, from 
whose cabin the red flames may soar presently, making 
a wide circumference of air scorching hot with a furious 
play of withering flame. The mate said that he believed 
the fire was in the hold under the cabin. Forthwith 
there was a rush to the hatches, which were immediately 
closed ; calking-irons were fetched, and the air was busy 
with the hammering of mallets. It was a sight to see 
the men. There was no lack of determined courage 
among them, but the cry of ** Fire ! ** was ringing in 
their ears ; they toiled in quick impulsive rushes, with 
feverish haste, glancing to right and left, knowing not 
in what part of the ship the fire would first show itself 
in flame. Every ventilator was closed, and the cabin 
shut up, in the hope of stifling the fire, and the crew 
then gathered in a group in the waist to watch and 
wait and see what their work would do for them. 

Presently somebody called out that the smoke was 
still breaking through. 

" Look there — and there, sir ! " 

It was hard to guess how it could escape ; the hatches 
were closed and calked, every aperture securely blocked, 
and yet there was the smoke breaking out from all parts 
of the vessel as steam rises from the compact earth. 
On this the carpenter's chest was overhauled, and by 
order of the captain the men fell to work to bore holes in 
the deck. As the solid planks were pierced the smoke 
belched forth in puffs, mingled with a pestilential 
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exhalation of gas that forced the seamen to work with 
averted faces. The pumps were then manned, the hose 
got along, buckets dropped over the side, and all hands 
tumed-to to drown the fire by discharging water into the 
glowing cargo. Clouds of steam came up through the 
holes, regularly followed, as the white vapour thinned, 
by spiral columns of black smoke which wound round 
and round to the height of the maintop, where the light 
breeze caught and arched them over. No flames were 
as yet visible, but the men knew that the ship was full 
of fire, that at any instant the hatches might be riven 
and shrivelled up by a discharge of flame, and therefore 
when the captain gave orders to lower the boats there 
was a rush to the davits. 

When the boats were in the water alongside, the 
captain, desiring to save certain articles, called the mate 
and four seamen to accompany him to the cabin ; but 
they had not been there a minute when they suddenly 
ran out, some of them vomiting blood, and all of them 
complaining that their heads were swelled so that they 
were like to burst. Indeed, but for their speedy flight, 
they must have dropped dead in an atmosphere that 
was rendered virulently poisonous by the combined gas 
and smoke. A short spell of rest and fresh air recovered 
the poor men, and the crew then proceeded to victual 
the boats with such provisions as they could come at. 
The mainyards were braced aback, and the men entered 
the boats and rowed to a distance of about half a mile 
from the vessel, where they remained. 

It was a fine night, very calm, and the ship, with 
her mainyards aback, lay steady. Hour after hour went 
by, but no flame showed itself, though there was a 
gradual thickening of the smoke from the deck, and the 
seamen could observe it hanging in a shadow o^ox ^Vs^^ 
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mastheads of the vessel and to leeward of her. Gazing 
at her as she stood like a marble carving upon the dark 
sea, it was difficult for the men to realize that her hold 
was a concealed furnace; that by taking off one of the 
hatches and looking down they could have beheld an 
incandescent interior, a red-hot surface like a lake of &re, 
with blue and green flames crawling over it, and masses 
of smoke, repelled or consumed by the intense heat of 
the central spaces. But for the shadow overhanging her 
glimmering heights, there were no signs that anything 
was amiss with the ship. Surveyed from the low level 
of the boats, she looked a majestic fabric out there, a 
brave sight in the faint, fine starlight. It was a long, 
weary, and bitter vigil for the poor fellows to keep. 
They would not leave the neighbourhood of the vessel while 
she remained afloat. They could not tell what might 
happen. If she burst into flames the light she made 
might bring them help. Or the fire might die out and 
so give them their home to return to. Whilst she was 
there, she was, in a manner, something to hold on to ; 
for it was a fearful thing to look away from her into 
the mystery of the darkness around, and to think of 
being left to struggle amid that black and fathomless 
desert of water in open boats, which brought the mighty 
deep within reach of their hands. 

Slowly the long hours went by, and then the dawn 
came, and the sun uprose. With the first of the grey 
light every eye was turned upon the ship. They could see 
the shroud of smoke that overhung her, yet not a spark 
of fire had been visible throughout the night, and this, 
now that the sunshine was on the sea, begot a hope in 
the men that, though to be sure the smoke crawled 
thickly from the ship, the fire was not so bad as they had 
feared^ and that a long and resolute struggle might 
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enable them to conquer it. Accordingly the oars were 
thrown over, and the boats headed for the vessel. The 
boat occupied by the captain was the first to get along- 
side. He jumped on board, and was followed by others ; 
but the heat of the decks striking through his boots 
* made him put his hand to the planks. It was like 
touching hot iron. He walked to the cabin, but on 
feeling the door he withdrew his fingers with a groan. 
The whole fabric was full of fiery heat ; whatever touched 
the flesh gave it pain ; the very ropes which lay coiled 
over the belaying pins were too hot to handle; the 
pitch was bubbling in the seams ; the air between the 
bulwarks resembled the atmosphere of a furnace; in 
the haze of the heat every object seemed to revolve like 
a corkscrew ; and the men in the boats said that feeling 
her side, even to the level of the water-line, was as bad 
as putting the hand upon a boiler full of steam 

A cry from one of the seamen who had come over the 
side in bare feet, raised a kind of panic among those 
already aboard. "Over with you,** was the shout, 
'' before she bursts into a blaze ! ** and in mad haste the 
poor fellows dropped over the bulwarks, seized their 
oars, and resumed the same distance from the ship that 
they had occupied all night. 

Soon after this a small breeze of wind arose. It 
seemed to penetrate the vessel, for with the draught 
there soared up a thick body of smoke. Her passage to 
leeward was perceptible in the short, oil-smooth wake 
to windward of her ; but the drift of the boats was the 
same as hers, so that the men had no need to use their 
oars to maintain their distance. There was now weight 
enough in the wind to blow the smoke clear of the decks 
before it rose a foot above the bulwarks, so that the 
picture of that full-rigged ship remained there in vt& 
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completeness. As the time passed the men would see 
a fountain of sparks hove up occasionally in the smoke. 
It was dismal work sitting and watching that fine ship 
smouldering. All that the men possessed was left aboard 
of her ; they bad come away, most of them, in their 
shirts and trousers, many without shoes, and there in 
those three boats they sat looking at the burning vessel, 
silent in the main, often glancing around them on the 
look-out for a sail, and holding on to the thwarts or 
gunwales as the boats jerked and toppled sharply about 
on the bit of a sea that the wind had raised. A little 
before noon those who had their eyes on the ship 
perceived the mizzenmast to sway to and fro a moment ; 
then suddenly it fell with a crash ; a rush of smoke, 
like a monstrous balloon, hovered over the quarter-deck 
and concealed the ruin ; but it soared into the air, and 
sailed away on the wind under a sudden furious discharge 
of sparks, which resembled the explosion of a mass of 
rockets, and when the vapour had settled down it was 
seen that the mizzenmast was over the side, the vessel . 
a wreck aft, whilst forward the sails were dusky and red, 
as though iron-stained, with the blowing of the sooty 
coils and the fire of the glowing sparks. 

Until the night came down no further alteration took 
place in the appearance of the vessel. During all those 
long hours the men sat crouched in their boats, watching 
their burning ship and searching the sea for the help 
that did not come. The second night rolled down dark, 
with windy clouds drifting across the skies. Here and 
there the phosphorus shone in the curl of a breaking 
surge. The half-clad men shivered under the fresh night 
wind ; but the ship whilst she stayed there was a beacon. 
If they quitted her, what was there to do ? She was a 
dreadful signal upon the dark sea, and might yet bring 
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succour, and so they stayed. But the darkness had not 
gathered an hour when a tongue of red flame darted 
out of the deck ahaft the mainmast. It threw out a 
great light, like the flash of a big gun, and the men 
could see one another's faces in it. It sank and seemed 
to expire, and then there rushed up a body of crimson 
sparks which clearly defined the dense and swelling 
volume of smoke that blotted out the heavens in the 
south-east ; but speedily the flame swept aloft again like 
a serpent, wreathing itself around the mainmast ; then 
forward and apparently out of the fore hatch sprang up 
another pillar of fire, and presently there were tongues 
and lances of flame crawling and hissing all over the 
doomed vessel, gliding in serpentine convolutions along 
her bulwarks, over her stern, around her bows, limning 
the configuration of her hull with burning pencils, filling 
whole leagues of the darkness with light. The stays, 
the shrouds, all the gear connected with the bowsprit 
and jibbooms, caught fire ; the yards were kindled ; the 
whole outline of the vessel was scored in fire upon the 
night ; every detail of the standing masts and yards and 
sails, the crosstrees, outriggers, and tops — all the furni- 
ture of the ship's decks, the boat-davits, the catheads, 
the martingale, the spritsail yard, were expressed in 
flame. It was Uke the picture of a ship drawn in fire 
upon a black curtain. Not a sound came from the men 
in the boats. They watched breathless, full of amaze- 
ment, thoughts of their serious position being over- 
whelmed by the dreadful but magnificent sight of that 
noble ship. When suddenly the burning vessel opened, a 
flame such as might go up from Vesuvius soared into the 
air, making a roaring noise upon the wind ; there was a 
sound of the falling of the burning masts and yards ; and 
then, in a breath, the whole terrific picture vanished \ ^f;* 
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disappeared as you might blow out a candle ; the boom 
of an explosion came dully up against the wind, and 
f here was nothing but the stars and the black sea and a 
dense shadow in the south-east where the smoke from 
the foundered ship was heavily sailing away. 

If ever loneliness was felt at sea it was felt by those 
men when that great light went out, and left them in 
darkness and dread and uncertainty. But enough if I 
say that after tossing about for two days and nights., 
they sighted a sail to the westward, which they chased 
until they were sufficiently near for her people to see 
them. She proved to be the London barque Paracca, 
whose captain gladly received the poor fellows and 
treated them with the utmost humanity. 



SEA-SICKNESS. 

Many will remember the terrible description of Mr. 
Aaron Bang's pangs of sea-sickness in " Tom Cringle.*' 
It is fortunate that everybody whilst suffering from 
nausea is not so demonstrative as the West Indian 
planter. The horrors of a rough passage between 
Calais and Dover would be fearfully increased were the 
prostrate passengers to bewail amid their throes the 
wines and dishes which old Neptune exacts from 
them. And yet one has only to consider what 
kind of heaving sea it was that set the West Indian 
howling for brandy -and -water to commiserate the 
poor old epicure's noisy anguish. Sailors will ap- 
preciate the affect upon a passenger's stomach of a 
heavy gale of wind droppmg as if by magic and leav- 
ing the sailing vessel — for Tom Cringle flourished before 
the days of steam — rolling upon a tremendous swell. 
A steamer whose screw or paddles are revolving and 
driving the hull through the water will not, amidst the 
heaviest sea, give you the same sensation you get from 
a vessel tumbling about on a strong, fine-weather swell, 
not a breath of air to steady her or give her way. The 
steamer in a measure escapes the worst of the seas by 
sliding out of them ; her bows are lifting clear of the 
washing coil whilst her lee sponsons are buried, and 
she half jumps the intervening hollow as her paddles 
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thrust her from the summit of the surge. Often have I 
watched this behaviour in swift steamers, and seen them 
take a bow or beam sea as a horse takes a hurdle. 

But the motion of a vessel becalmed amid a heavy 
swell is one of the most uncomfortable of all sea- 
experiences. Let the merest relic of nausea linger in 
the human breast, and this movement shall make a full- 
blown anguish of it. I have heard of stewards, men 
who have made a dozen voyages round the world — 
whose stomachs were as immovable in a gale of wind 
as the ship's jlgurehead ; — I have heard of such men, I 
say, in a heavy breathless swell, tumbling down among 
their dishes too sick to stand, rolling about among the 
crockery and echoing with their groans the spasmodic 
gurgling of the water as it sobbed in the scupper-holes 
or washed up fuU, green, and sickening over the glass of 
the scuttles or the cabin windows. 

This sort of tumblefication is fast becoming a thing 
of the past among passengers, very few of whom nowa- 
days make their voyages in sailing ships, although it is 
by no means yet an extinct feature of the emigrant's 
progress from the old world to Australia and New 
Zealand. At such times as this the ship is as sea< 
sick as any of the yellow and haggard sufferers who 
moan in her cabins ; squeaks and cries and the 
rumbling of a disordered internal organization resound 
in her hold. Over she leans like a fainting creature, 
and the bubbling wash of water alongside delivers a 
note full of nauseating suggestion ; the beating of the 
canvas against the masts sends a shiver through the 
hull ; down drops her counter amid a swirl of gurgling 
eddies, the stern-post complains, the rudder jars, the 
wheel chains harshly strain ; and then up, slowly and 
giddily, mounts the after end of the staggering fabric. 
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making the pale and helpless holder-on there feel that 
his brains are descending into his boots, and that his 
bowels are rising to fill the emptiness of his skull, whilst 
sharp reports of crashing crockery break out through 
the skylights, the cask that has broken adrift on the 
main-deck rolls to and fro and defies the pursuit of the 
three or four seamen who dodge about after it and go 
sprawling over one another into the scuppers, the pigs 
under the long-boat scuffle and snort, chests and boxes 
fetch away in the cabins, the sailors flounder over the 
cable range as they stagger out of the galley with hook 
pots of tea in their hands, and the sea-blessings showered 
out by the cook as he chases his dishes and pans and 
burns his fingers in his efforts to save the cuddy dinner, 
can be heard by the man at the wheel and the youngster 
who is shifting the dog- vane at the main-royal masthead. 
This, I say, was an old experience ; but it was a time 
to try the stomach whilst it lasted. Think of three or four 
days and three or four nights of it ! In these days if you 
are sea-sick you at least have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the ship is always going ahead, and that the day, 
if not the hour, when your nausea will have terminated 
may be pretty accurately fixed. And yet what man 
hanging over the side or prostrate on his back and 
execrating existence can get satisfaction out of the 
thought that, bad as his sufferings are, they might 
be worse by being protracted ? I believe there are some 
people who, when once their heads are fairly over the 
rail, or when what Thackeray calls the " expectaroon ** 
is between their knees, are inspired by such a loathing 
for life that they are not to be moved by the wildest 
threats of destruction. Once, in crossing from Calais to 
Dover, I noticed a vast pile of luggage, unsecured by a 
single lashing, heaped up on the fore-deck. All was 
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well until we got clear of the French coast, when a small 
beam sea set the vessel rolling. In a few minutes the 
bulwarks, from the sponsons to the eyes, were crowded 
with people of both sexes and various nationalities, all 
engaged in raising their voices in the most dismal 
manner, wiping their cheeks, and casting bloodshot 
glances around them, only to direct their gaze again 
with hideous rapidity upon the giddy white water that 
rushed in a spinning dance aft while they exploded in 
loud roars. I looked with alarm at the nodding pile of 
luggage, feeling sure that an extra lurch would tumble 
the whole over and seriously injure the unhappy sick 
people on one side or other of the vesseL I spoke to a 
French sailor — they were all Frenchmen aboard that 
steamer — and advised him to secure the luggage. He 
merely shrugged his shoulders and made off. I ad- 
dressed another, who could not or would not understand 
me. Thereupon I went up to the sea-sick people, and 
touching first one and then another, I pointed to the 
tower of luggage and advised them to go further aft, out 
of the way of the boxes, lest they should tumble upon 
them. They must have seen their danger as plainly as 
I, but not one of them offered to move. They kept a 
tight hold of the rail, merely turning their lacklustre 
eyes upon me with an expression in them, half imploring, 
half savage, as much as to say, '^ Let the boxes come ! 
Let us be crushed ! "What stops the boxes from falling ? *' 
Fortunately the second sailor I accosted perceived by 
this time that if the luggage was not secured the top 
boxes bade fair to go overboard when the stronger sea of 
the mid-channel was reached ; and so among them the 
Frenchmen bound the boxes to the deck by ropes, and 
by so doing, in my humble opmion, saved several valuable 
sea- sick lives. 
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In this same journey I was amused by an aspect of 
sea-sickness, or let me say a condition of it, that will 
be familiar to many who make short passages by water. 
Going forward of the funnel* where smoking is not pro- 
hibited, I took notice of a gentleman wearing an eye- 
glass. He was clad in a yachting coat, embellished 
with brass buttons, and he was smoking a large cigar. A 
very stout Frenchman was asking him some questions 
in broken English. I heard the gentleman with the 
eye-glass say that he believed there was a pretty 
middling sea on outside; but "if you're afraid of being 
sick, mounseer, you should smoke, sir. You should do 
as I do. Nothing like tobacco for settling the stomach ; " 
and he gave a horribly confident laugh. The corpulent 
Frenchman withdrew with a groan, and lodged himself 
in the gloom under the bridge near the engines, the 
vibration of which caused his immense body to quiver 
like a jelly on a supper-table when people are dancing 
overhead, and there he lay so clamorously ill that the 
firemen dropped their shovels below to come up and 
look at him. 

Meanwhile I kept my eye on the gentleman who 
believed in tobacco, and when the steamer took the first 
of the seas I saw him seize hold of a shroud or a funnel 
stay and set his legs wide apart. He continued puffing 
at his cigar for some time, but the intervals between 
removing and lifting it to his mouth grew longer and 
longer; presently it went out, but he took no notice. 
He had his glass in his eye and his face looked forward ; 
he was deplorably pale, and I never could have believed 
that such a trifling thing as a brass button and so prosaic 
an object as a nautically-cut coat could become, on 
occasion, more cuttingly ironical than anything a man's 
friend could say of him. The eye-glass gave this gentle- 
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man an unusually glaring expression ; he never shifted 
his gaze — I should say that he never winked. There he 
stood with his legs wide apart, the extinguished cigar 
in one hand and the other supporting him with a death- 
grip, staring with horrible intensity at nothing. I knew 
perfectly well that if that man were made to shift his 
posture or speak he would rush to the rail. 

It was a brave fight ; but it could not last. A young 
coloured gentleman, the ashiness of nausea visible in 
his dark skin, suddenly jumped up from under the pile 
of luggage, where he had been screening himself from 
the wind, and, bolting to the side, expended himself in a 
howl full of the deep throaty noise that is peculiar to 
negroes. It was irresistible ; the man with the eye-glass 
let go, and staggered away, with his cigar gone and his 
hands extended. I feared that he would find no room, 
for the bulwark was lined with sufferers ; but, with the 
selfishness of acute suffering, he plumped with all his 
might between a couple of Frenchmen, squeezed the 
aperture between them open with his elbows, and fixed 
himself there ; and there he remained until the water 
grew smooth near the English cliffs, and the steamer 
went forward on a steady keel. 

It is difficult to understand why people should find 
anything diverting in sea-sickness, than which surely 
nothing can cause more suffering. Of course, if a man 
will give himself airs ashore or on smooth water, use 
nautical words, and deride the misgivings others are 
honest enough to confess to, then, indeed, if we find that 
marine gentleman with his head in a basin, or with his 
face over the side and his hat gone, we have some 
excuse to laugh at him. There are people who never 
will own that they are sick at sea, just as there are 
people who deny with indignation that they snore in 
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their sleep. Sueh folks deserve our ridicule. For what 
is there to be ashamed of? I have known old sea- 
captains quit ships newly arrived from around the 
world and be ill on a voyage from London Bridge to 
Hull. If such men can shout for the steward without 
blushing, it is hard to know why Jones, of the Middle 
Temple, or Smith, of the Stock Exchange, or Snooks, 
the celebrated novelist, should sneak to the side and 
feel humbled if his fellow-suflferers see him blue in the 
face with his pocket-handkerchief half-way down his 
throat. It may be that people laugh at sea-sick sufferers 
because of the enormously and by consequence absurdly 
levelling character of the malady. One might be the 
most compassionate creature living and yet find it im- 
possible to stop laughing at the debasement of the high 
and mighty personage who, when he came aboard, people 
whispered was the Eight Honourable So-and-so, or the 
acute and famous Mr. Justice Somebody Else. He sits 
aloof, he is full of dignity, he scarcely raises even a 
condescending eye from the book or paper in his hand 
to glance at the other passengers, who sit doggedly, if 
humbly, waiting for the wheels to go round, inside and 
outside. I say that a man must be more than human 
if he can help laughing when the high and mighty 
personage changes colour, when he puts his paper down 
and rolls his eyes about, when nothing seems to keep 
his head on but his shirt-collar, and when an invincible 
horror of life gleams in that gaze which has grown 
hollow with surprising rapidity. Alas! no amount of 
reputation, no social importance, no eloquence, which 
in other places might affect the heart and even improve 
the understanding, can save him. Yonder in the bows 
is a poor little cockney, a second-class passenger, in a 
shabby coat and his trousers half-way up his legs, sick 
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beyond the power of description ; there is no bench long 
enough on that vessel to furnish room for him and the 
great man at once if the water were smooth ; but Nausea 
has waved her wand, and the humble little cockney and 
the high and mighty personage are brothers and equals, 
fellow-sufferers, with all distinctions vanished between 
them as, with yellow faces, the cockney forward, the 
great man aft, they overhang the rushing foam with 
open mouths, the tears pouring from their eyes, and 
anguish inimitably expressed in the curve of their 
backs and the occasional kick-up delivered by their legs. 

More pathetic, perhaps, is the newly-married couple, 
though many a cruel laugh and jeer have been directed 
even at them. But nothing is sacred at sea. Sentiment 
that is full of poetry in drawing-rooms, among flowers, 
under the moonshine, among hedges, takes another 
character among rough waters. 

I remember once crossing fifty miles of sea in com- 
pany with a young gentleman and his bride. They were 
returning, I took it, from their honeymoon. They sat 
together upon a small, uncomfortable bench fixed against 
the inside of the paddle-box, whence they commanded a 
fine view of the action of the engines, and where the 
smell of the oil-cans hung steadily in the wind. They 
both knew they were going to be sick, and sat with hands 
locked, two devoted hearts bent on suffering together. 
The steward — a pale, large, sandy-haired man — con- 
siderately anticipated their wants by placing a couple of 
basins at their feet. The dismal implements made but 
a melancholy foreground for the impassioned pair, and 
I wondered how they would like to have had their pho- 
tographs taken in that posture. A quarter of an hour 
sufficed to make the picture tragical. The wife leaned 
across the husband and the husband held on to her. 
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His heroic devotion was immense ; I could hear him in 
guttural accents pouring consolation into her deaf ears 
amid the intervals of his own convulsions, and when an 
unusually heavy roll to leeward caused both basins to 
sUde away out of sight under the bench, I never beheld 
anything more touching than his struggles to replace 
them without letting go of his wife. 

Happily, however, the heart is occasionally steeled 
against such objects of misery as this by spectacles of 
selfishness and fear in the last degree contemptible. I 
partii3ularly recall a gaunt Frenchman with a spiked 
moustache, who, long before nausea afflicted him, re- 
fused to stir from his seat to help his miserable, prostrate 
wife, and who answered her murmurs to Emile to put 
something under her head and something over her feet, 
by fierce commands to her to hold her tongue. This 
wretched man was himself seized with nausea, and so 
great was his fear — either excited by the somewhat heavy 
sea that washed alongside the vessel or by his sufferings, 
which to judge from, the noise he made, must have led 
him to suppose that, bit by bit, the whole of him was 
going overboard — that after every explosion I could hear 
him shrieking, '' Maman ! maman ! " like a girl. 

What is the remedy for sea-sickness ? T wish I 
knew — most cheerfully would I impart the secret. There 
are many prescriptions, from the ice of Dr. Chapman to 
Jack's lump of fat pork attached to a ropeyam; but 
nothing seems to answer the end designed. Nor is it 
very remarkable that the wonderful vessels which were 
to put an end to nausea should still leave the ** expecta- 
roon," even on their own decks, the useful piece of furni- 
ture passengers have for generations found it ; for whilst 
clever gentlemen have shown us how the effect of the 
rolling and pitching movement of a ship upon the heoil 
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or stomach may be* overcome by pivoted saloons and 
swinging accommodations, they have entirely failed to 
produce any kind of mechanism to obviate the conse- 
quences of those movements of a vessel in a seaway 
which are alone responsible for sickness; I mean the 
heave up and the swoop down. If a ship oscillated on 
an immutable basis, a cot or a balanced chair would 
effectually stop nausea ; like a wineglass on a swinging 
tray, the passenger could always maintain a posture 
perpendicular with the horizon. But what is to qualify 
the sensations which follow the swoop down into the 
hollows and the roaring heave up on to the summits of 
the seas ? Everything in the ship must accompany 
her in her falls and in her risings ; and it is this motion 
which sends people rushing to the side, which sets them 
roaring for the steward, which causes them to loathe 
life and to lie with their heads anywhere and their feet 
anyhow. 

I cannot help thinking, however, that imagination 
contributes something, and often a very great deal, to sea- 
sickness; otherwise how are we to account for people 
suffering from nausea actually before they step on board 
the vessel that is to carry them ? If a sea-sick man 
could be sent to sleep his sufferings would cease ; yet the 
vessel goes on rolling, and if it is this movement, affecting 
the stomach, that causes nausea, I cannot quite see why 
the stomach should not be as sympathetic in sleep as in 
waking. Any way, I believe that a person could be made 
to forget to be sea-sick by having his imagination intensely 
occupied or his fears excited. Let a vessel full of sea-sick 
people drive ashore, or catch fire, or be in collision ; let 
the captain bawl out, " We are all lost ; " it would be 
interesting to conjecture how much sickness would re- 
main aboard that ship. A good prescription might be 
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a profoundly exciting novel: some hideous mystery so 
distractingly complicate as to make one sink all thoughts 
of waves and stewards in the eagerness to discover 
whether the figure Sir Jasper sees was really a ghost or 
his first wife, and whether it was her ladyship or the 
groom she ran away with who shot Signor Squallini in 
the throat and did the fine arts a real service. But it is 
better to be sea-sick than in danger ; and, if the novelists 
can do nothing for us, I am afraid there is no alternative 
but to go on feeing the stewards and building swift 
vessels. 



A LOG EXTRACT. 

The following entry was made in the official log-book of 
a ship named the Oxford: — "Fifth November, 1882, 
Sunday, 4.0 p.m., lat. 35° 39' S., long. 18° 53' E., W. 
Waters, A.B., while furling the mizzen-topsail fell from 
the yard into the sea, strikmg the half round of the 
poop in his fall. A lifebuoy was promptly thrown him, 
the ship brought to the wind — it blowing a fresh gale 
from the S.W., with thick weather and a heavy sea at 
the time. The port lifeboat was at once lowered, and 
proceeded under the charge of Mr. A. Bowling, second 
mate, to pick up the man. Owing, however, to the shock 
sustained by him in striking the ship, and his being en- 
cumbered with oilskins, etc., he sank before the boat 
could reach him. After an unsuccessful search, the boat 
returned to the ship and was with difficulty hoisted up, 
owing to the heavy sea which half filled her. Everything 
was done that could be done to save the poor fellow. 
(Signed) J. Bbaddioe, Master." 

Now, here is the whole story, as who would not sup- 
pose? The sailor dropped overboard, a boat unsuc- 
cessfully searched for him, and then the ship braced her 
mainyard round and sailed away. But extracts from 
log-books, I have taken notice, are like the little box 
which the fisherman in the " Arabian Nights " found 
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upon the sea-shore ; when it was opened a wonderful 
creature shaped itself out, and its figure filled the sky. 
I particularly realized this when Mr. Bowling gave me 
a sketch of the yarn of which Captain Braddick*s log is 
the briefest hint. Why, what a world of adventure, of 
heroism, of peril grows up out of these marine entries ! 
Is it four lines about a ship rescuing a crew from a 
sinking vessel ; or about a captain coming across a smack's 
boat in the middle of the North Sea, with nothing in her 
but a little crouching, starving boy ; or about a brig 
found drifting helplessly, with her crew, dead of frost, 
lying upon her deck ? Assuredly in those four lines there 
is the making of a thrilling volume to any man who shall 
faithfully put his hand to the work and, exaggerating 
nothing, relate merely the adventure as it befeU, and 
how it came about and ended, and what the actors in it 
said, and did, and thought. Here, in very brief form, 
is Mr. Bowling's own yarn, told with my pen, of an 
incident as common pretty nearly in its way at sea as 
the sight of froth blowing into a hollow, or of the curve 
of the bow-wave flashing green and glass-smooth from 
the shearing cutwater. 

" We left Calcutta on Sept. 4, 1882, with a full 
cargo, bound for the port of London. All went well — if 
by well you'll understand nothing extraordinary outside 
spells of bothersome head winds, dead calms, and now 
and again a twister over the quarter to give us legs — 
until came Sunday, Nov. 5, on which date you'll see 
by the extract from the log-book where we were ; the 
glass stood low, and in the morning there was a kind of 
wild wet light in the sun when he sprang up from be- 
hind the dull-coloured sea, and the lustre that came 
along with him seemed to roll on the top of the swell as 
if it was burning oil lying there instead of being the \i^ 
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and down flashing of fair weather, when the light sounds 
the very bottom of the ocean with its silver lead-line, as 
you may see for yourselves if you'll watch the break of 
day under a pure sky and over clean blue water. We 
were under topgallant-sails, on the starboard tack, the 
wind about west, with weight enough in it to swear by, 
and a slow gathering of haze all along the horizon over 
the port quarter — south-west the bearings would be 
about — and a thick, deep-breathing swell coming out of 
it, tumbled by the wind into a bit of a sea that washed 
with a stormy noise along the bends, and made the ship 
as uncomfortable as an old cab on a road full of stones. 

'' I had charge of the deck, and not liking the look of 
the weather, I went below to tell the captain about it. 
He had been up pretty near all the night that was gone, 
and was in his cabin taking some rest. But there's 
very little rest for shipmasters, who need to have as 
many eyes as you find in a peacock's tail, that they 
might close two or three of them at a time, if ever they're 
to get the amount of sleep that all other kinds of people, 
barring nautical men, find needful to keep themselves 
alive on. Well, sir, I called the captain and told him 
that the weather looked threatening, and straightway 
he came on deck and took a squint around. The wind 
was freshening slowly and surely, and the topsails and 
topgallant-sails, out of whose cloths the wet of last 
night's squalls of rain were not yet dried, were stretching 
as if they would burst under it ; and the water to 
leeward washed like boiling milk all along the scuppers 
as the ship was rushed by the pressure, taking the seas 
with a floating jump, and making them roar as she split 
them with her sharp stem and sent them seething in 
white smothers on either hand. There were clouds 
crawling up out of the thickness in the west and south, 
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and passing like smoke over the mastheads, and there 
was a look of racing about the whole ocean with the 
sailing of those bits of vapour, and the pelting of the 
ship, and the wild hurrying rolling of the seas, along 
which there were sea-birds screeching as they skimmed 
in their low flight through the driving spray in pursuit 
of us. 

** Well, sir, the fore topgallant-sail was furled and the 
watch lay aft to roll up the mainsail ; but not for long 
did we hold on with the main topgallant-sail ; that was 
clewed up soon, and the wind freshened as sail was 
diminished ; so that, although half stripped of canvas, 
the ship was heeling to it as before, whilst there was 
the hard look of a gale of wind in the sky that you saw 
grey between the scud ; and the thickness was blowing 
up nearer and nearer, making a mere biscuit's-throw 
of the horizon, so that the seas looked lumping things 
as they rolled, all of a sudden Uke, out of the haze, and 
were under the ship and standing up on either hand 
of her almost as fast as they seemed to be formed. We 
were now under topsails and foresail only — of the square 
canvas — when on a sudden there comes a bit of a lull, 
and a sort of silence aloft that sounded strange after the 
roaring, and a great noise of washing waters all around ; 
and then plump sweeps up the wind in a wild out-fly out 
of the south-west, driving the ship forwards until the 
foam of the cutwater looked to be smothering her head. 
All hands were called to shorten sail, the three upper 
topsail halliards were let go, the starboard braces 
rounded in, and the helm shifted to bring the ship to 
her course. Four able seamen and four boys went aloft 
to furl the upper mizzen-topsail. You know the old 
story : the light hands well out, the older hands in the 
slings and quarters, and the sail swelling u|j like «. 
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sheet of iron to the wind that blew fair into it in a storm 
betwixt the two yards. I had my eye on those men I 
am speaking of, when a blast like a squall swept the 
canvas out of their fists, and in a breath one of them 
fell with a twirl and a toss of his clenched hands off the 
yard, striking the half-round of the poop a blow that 
came along with the yeU of the wind in a frightful thud ; 
and with that, rebounding as a ball might, over he goes 
into the yeast and froth alongside. It is a horrible 
thing to happen; it will stop the breathing of the 
strongest for a minute. The fellows on the yard roared 
out, * Man overboard ! ' I sprang aft, and had a hfe- 
buoy in my hand in an instant, which I threw fair, as 
I prayed and believed, to the yellow patch of sou'wester 
that I saw dark on the foam of the side of a sea ; but 
the wind blew the light thing, like a feather, to leeward 
of him. But he was swimming — there was life in him, 
though, man, you should have heard the thump of his 
fall, and then thought of him struggling there with 
his great sea-boots full of water, and his heavy oilskins 
dragging him down, and a rushing of froth over his 
head every time that a sea swept him up into the snow 
of its breaking crest. Well, sir, we went to work 
smartly; the hands came tumbling down from aloft, 
and the ship was brought to with her main-topsail 
aback, whilst half a dozen of us were obeying with mad 
haste the order to clear away the quarter-boat ready 
for lowering. 

'^ Meanwhile a hand remained in the mizzen-topsail 
yard to keep the poor fellow in sight, and he was 
shouting that the man was swimming, and swimming 
strong; that he didn't seem to see the life-buoy, but 
that he was struggling bravely ; and I, seeing this too, 
and driven half mad by the pitiful sight of that sailor 
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and shipmate fighting the whole ocean, as I may put 
it, and battling it with an English seaman's courage, 
sang out, ' Who's going to volunteer for the boat ? ' 
There was no hanging back; it was just a leap to see who 
should be first. As fast as txiey could tumble in, there 
they were, six of them, the pick of the crew — merchant 
seamen, sir, whom we're being taught to despise ; there 
they were, I say, with the others handling the falls, and 
every one looking as if the saving of the life of the man 
astern was his business and nobody's else ; for he was 
a shipmate, and that means a brother at sea, sir, when 
the forecastle holds real sailors. 

'' It was four o'clock in the afternoon, and the mist 
was driving between the masts. I was in charge of the 
boat, but try my dead best I could not help her being 
badly stove before we got away, and the water came 
in fast as we headed for the spot where the man was 
last seen. You must go through it to realize the 
difference between the deck of a ship pitching and 
rolling, no matter how heavily, and the feel of an open 
boat released from her side in the same sea. The soUd 
deck you're fresh from makes the contrast fearfully 
sharp, and I can well believe what I remember reading 
in your yarn of the wreck of the Indian Chief, that 
the survivors of her crew when in the lifeboat owned 
to being more frightened by the fearful tossing and 
jumping of the buoyant craft than they were when in 
their foretop, with the hull of the ship going to pieces 
under them. We could only pull four oars, for two 
men had all their work in baling the boat, one with 
a sou'wester and the other with a sea-boot, those being 
our balers. My duty lay at the helm, in watching for 
the man and looking out for the seas. Bitterly cold 
it was, the sun going down, the haze thick around, and 
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the ship a mere heaying darkness upon it when we had 
measured but a few lengths from her. I looked narrowly 
about me^ but could see nothing of the man. Sometimes 
a lump of green water tumbling over the foam would 
show like his head^ and my heart would leap : but the 
next moment the clear sea would roll away from the 
blowing froth and explain what the deception was. We 
pulled to the buoy, but it was empty. 

*' Then one of the men said, ' Supposing even Bill 
had not been hurt by the fall, surely he couldn't live 
in such a sea as this.' And another said, ' Think of 
his wraps and oilskins, sir. The best swimmer in the 
world couldn't hold up all these minutes under such 
drags.* But they spoke not as if they wished to give 
up, but as if preparing themselves for the disappoint- 
ment. Had he hurt himself more than we could know ? 
Was he broken and dying when he touched the water, 
and were his struggles there the despairing efforts of 
a broken and dying man ? We strained our eyes, but 
could see nothing save the boiling heads of the seas 
which came roaring down upon us and threatened with 
svery desperate swing to fill the boat. Still we kept 
up heart. * Another pull, boys ! impossible to go back 
without him ! * I would cry, whilst the two fellows in 
the bottom were chucking the water out over the side, 
and the thickness stood like a wall around. 

**Well, for three-quarters of an hour did we hang 
about, pulling in all directions, and thinking only of 
finding and saving him; and then we gave up and 
looked round for the ship. I could not see her. I sung 
out to the men, * Do you see the ship ? * and they turned 
their heads upon their shoulders to look ; and the chap 
in the bow cries out, when we were standing nearly end 
on up the side of a sea, ' There she is, I think.' 
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" Well, to be sure, I could see her, but it might as well 
have been the thickening of the mist that way as the ship, 
for she made a shadow scarcely noticeable, and I looked 
with dismay at the distance that lay before us to row 
over, and at the water that was coming into the boat as 
fast as the two men could bale it out, and at the terrible 
sea around us. We had got into such a situation that 
the seas ran right abeam, and every send drove us to 
leeward, and sometimes the mist swept down so thick 
that there was never a man of us all who could see the 
ship, though, thanks be to Heaven, it did not come to our 
losing sight of her for good. It was a bad job for us 
that the heaving and straining of the boat caused her to 
leak worse and worse. But for her leaking I could have 
put the two men who were baling her to the oars, and 
they would have been just the sort of help we wanted ; 
instead of which they were scarcely able to prevent the 
boat from filling. It would, however, have been de- 
struction to us to have set more men than those two at 
the job they were on. Every moment was precious ; the 
afternoon was fast waning ; in a short while the night 
would be upon us, and I knew quite surely that if it 
came before we fetched the ship we were doomed men. 
Oh, sir, it was a fierce bit of labour. In the midst of our 
struggles a squall of sleet blew down and hid the whole 
surface of the ocean to within our own length of us ; but 
it cleared off, and when it was gone the mist thinned 
somewhat, and gave us a better view of the ship, at 
whose peak we could see a colour streaming as a signal 
of recall. Never was any man of us nearer to death in 
his life than he was during the time we occupied in 
reaching the vessel. That we did reach her you may 
reckon, or I should not be here to tell you this story. 
But by the hour we had pulled across her head and 
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dropped along the port side of her, the water in the boat 
was up to the thwarts, we showed scarce more than our 
gunwale, it was almost dark, the sea had increased in 
volume, and the wind was blowing half a hurricane. 
We were fairly exhausted when we gained the deck, but 
humbly grateful as we were for the preservation of our 
lives, ne'er a one of us could cast a look over the quarter 
in the place where our shipmate had gone down, and 
where the darkness of the evening now lay, with the 
white foam showing with startling clearness upon the 
sides df those black rushing hills, without feeling that 
our thankfulness would have been deeper had we been 
allowed to rescue the man whom we had been very near 
to losing our lives to save." 



IN AN OPEN BOAT. 

Loneliness has many forms. It is Selkirk, imprisoned 
in an island, with nothing but the wash of the surf to 
break the shocking stillness ; it is the mountain-climber 
missing his way, and passing the long night amid the 
tremendous silence of towering hDls and black valleys ; 
or it is the loneliness described by Byron, that of a man 
solitary in crowds. But what sense of solitude can equal 
that felt by shipwrecked men in a small open boat, sur- 
rounded by a universe of waters, with no other chance 
for their lives than such as a passing ship may bring ? 
It is not the first hour, nor yet the first day ; the agony 
of such a trial lies in the slow maddening of the mind by 
fruitless expectation ; the deception of the white shoulders 
of clouds, which look like ships as they seem to linger a 
moment upon the horizon before sailing above it; the 
straining of the aching sight against the pitiless, vacant 
sea-line ; the sense that death is close at hand, though 
a hundred deaths may have been suffered before the 
skeleton's clutch is upon the sufferers. 

No kind of human anguish is more terrible, and no 
stories catch a tighter hold of the imagination than those 
which relate it. Generations have shuddered, and gene- 
rations will yet shuddei^ over the grand and soul-moving 
description in ** Don Juan." The raft of the Medusa is 
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an immortal horror. The narratives which are at once the 
most fascinating and depressing in the marine records 
are always those which concern the sufferings of human 
heings adrift in an open hoat in the midst of a great 
ocean. The deep is unchanging in the misery it works. 
Our ships are of iron ; they are propelled through the 
calm sea by an irresistible power faster than a gale of 
wind would drive them ; they are of proportions so 
colossal that many of them could sling the " tall 
schippes " of our forefathers over their sides, and stow 
them on skids as they stow their boats ; and yet just 
the same sort of suflferings are endured now by mariners 
as were experienced by them in the days when a vessel 
of thirty tons was reckoned big enough not only to seek 
the North- West Passage but to hunt the unnavigated 
oceans after continents. 

I heard once a story that seemed fitter for the lips of 
an ancient mariner, like Coleridge's, than the mouth of 
a seaman who lives in an age in which the Atlantic is 
crossed in eight days, and in which the Gape of Good 
Hope has been pretty nearly extinguished by a narrow 
water-way aeross a hundred miles of sand. The hearing 
it took me back in imagination to the days of the ship 
Thomas of Liverpool, the Lady Hohart packet, the 
Yankee ship Peggy ^ the French East India Company's 
Prince^ and I know not how many more old craft which 
ages since became phantom vessels, to be wrecked again 
and again upon the dark and noiseless oceans of 
tradition. 

*'My name," began my informant, "is William 
Pearce. I have used the sea for above eight and twenty 
year, have sailed in all kinds of ships in all sorts of 
capacities — boy, ordinary seamen, sailmaker, bo'sun's 
mate ; crossed the Atlantic seventeen times, and been 
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round the world eight ; been shipwrecked thrice ; like- 
wise overboard during seven hours of darkness, and 
picked up at daybreak with my head in a lifebuoy ; know 
pretty nigh the best and the worst of the weather that's 
to be found at sea ; and am, therefore, capable of taking 
my oath to this, that of all the bad jobs that ever I was 
in or that ever I heard of any other sailor being in, 
there's nothing to beat the sufferings us men of the 
schooner Richard Warbrick had to endure when the 
foundering of that vessel obliged us to take to the boat. 

** The schooner sailed from Euncom with a cargo of 
coals for Plymouth. She was twenty years old, and a 
trifle over a hundred tons burden. There were five of a 
crew, and nothing particular happened until we were 
abreast of the Bristol Channel, when there blew up a 
heavy gale of wind from the east'ard. There's no call to 
describe it ; it was of the regular kind, full of wet, and 
raising a sea a sight too big for a vessel of one hundred 
tons pretty nigh chock-a-block with coal and with twenty 
years of hard use in her hull. However, we scraped 
through the gale and two or three more that followed 
fast, until one morning we were somewhere betwixt the 
Scilly Isles and the Cornish coast. It was dark, thick 
weather, blowing and raining hard, the sea rough, bitter 
cold — as you may calculate it was, the month being 
January — and everything invisible that was more than 
half a mile off. The wind was east and north, and we 
were ratching along under very small canvas, when, 
being turned in, as it was my watch below, and the 
land o' Nod close aboard, I was roused up by a loud 
cry on deck and a tremendous crash. I tumbled up as 
fast as ever I could pelt, and found the schooner going 
down and the men getting the only boat we carried over- 
board. It was no time for questions. You could feel 

IK. 
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the vessel settling under your feet, just like standing on 
soft mud and sinking in it. The seas were washing over 
the deck, and growing heavier as her bulwarks sank 
lower. There was nothing but white water to be seen on 
the starboard bow — no rocks, nothing showing above the 
froth ; but I didn't want any one to tell me that we had 
run foul of the Seven Stones. There was no time to do 
more than launch the boat and roll into her. Daly was 
the last man in, and scarce had he jumped when the 
schooner plumped clean out of sight, going down like a 
deep-sea lead, so suddenly that it took my breath away. 

** There's no sensation worse than that a man feels 
when he looks for the ship he's been forced to abandon 
and finds her vanished under the sea. The ocean never 
seems so wide as then. The whole world appears to be 
made of water. Sailors are a class of men little given to 
talking, and when they come clear of such jobs as this 
they say next to nothing about it, and so people think 
that either they're men without the capacity of feeling, 
or else their sufferings were not equal to what might be 
supposed. Had people who take these views been in that 
boat along with us, they'd look sharp in altering their 
opinions. The suddenness of the disaster — our being 
one moment safe, and the next tossing on the sea in a 
small boat, with the schooner gone, nothing saved but 
what we stood in, not a morsel of food nor a drop of 
drink of any kind, the wind blowing fit to freeze the eyes 
out of our heads, every mother's son of us soaked to the 
skin, and drifting fast away towards the Atlantic — took 
our senses away for a spell. We sat holding on and 
staring like daft men. The captain was the first to rally. 

"He called out, 'A bad job; it's a bad job, lads!* 
several times, and then said, * No use letting her drive 
too fast. We mustn't let her blow away into the ocean ; ' 
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and with that we lashed the two oars to the painter and 
flung 'em overboard. 

** This brought her head to wind and slowed her 
drift; but, for all that, every hour was carrying us 
further and further towards the open sea, and away 
from the Scilly Isles and the Cornish coast, which were 
our best chance, so that all the hope that was left us was 
being picked up by a passing vessel. Yet there could be 
no worse month in the year than January for that like- 
lihood. How long were the gales and the frost going to 
let us last ? We were far to the nor'ard of the fairway, 
in a part of the sea that every vessel was bound to give 
a wide berth to. The weather, as I have said, was so 
thick that you couldn*t see half a mile off, and though 
of course it was sure to clear in time and open out the 
horizon, so that vessels could have a view around them, 
the question was where should we be when it came on 
fine? 

" Unlike a good many others who have gone through 
such dreadful messes as this, our sufferings began the 
moment we tumbled into the boat. In the lowest lati- 
tudes that ever I was in I never felt such cold. Had the 
water been fresh our clothes would have froze into cover- 
ings of ice. The air was full of spray, and squalls of 
sleet came rolling up. We sat in the bottom of the 
boat in a lump, to keep her steady, and for the shelter 
of one another's bodies, and those who were to wind- 
ward — that is, in the fore part — would shift from time 
to time, and others take their place. We had no mast 
nor sail, nothing but the two oars we rode to. It was a 
Monday, and all through the daylight we sat lifting our 
eyes above the gunwales, and trying to pierce the haze 
for a vessel. It was blowing about half a gale of wind, 
^nd it kept steady. Now and then we'd ship a da^i^ ^1 
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water, and bale it out with our caps ; but it kept our feet 
soaking, and I reckon it was worse than being without 
boots at all. The boat did we^, and the oars were a 
kind of breakwater, and helped her. After four in the 
afternoon the night drew on. We never could get used to 
the darkness. The daytime was bad enough, but the 
night made our sufferings maddening. The wind, when 
the sea was black, would take the feel of solid ice ; we 
couldn't see one another, and that made talking a kind 
of foolishness, and so we never spoke, which caused 
every one to feel himself a lonely man upon the sea. 
Likewise the noise of the water would sound stronger. 
In the daytime I took no notice, but at night I*d find 
myself listening to the crying of the wind up in the dark, 
and the hissing that rose all over the ocean from the 
breaking of the waves. 

**I don't know what my mates did; but that first 
night I never closed my eyes, never tried to shut them, 
never thought of sleep. I saw the dawn come, but the 
haze was too thick to let the light show on the horizon ; 
it was overhead as well as around, when the morning 
broke ; there was no darkness that you'll find hanging 
in the west at daybreak. Indeed, I believe the sun was 
up above the sea before any light came, so thick it was. 
All the men were awake, and dreadful they looked, as 
of course I did. One of them was named Burke. I 
noticed him at once, and thought he was dying. He lay 
athwartships with his back against the starboard side of 
the boat, and there was a strange working in his fingers, 
like the movement of a woman's hands opening a skein 
of thread. 

" The captain said, ' For God's sake look around, lads, 
and see if there's anything in sight.' 
•■■■ *^ The sea ran high, and made it dangerous for any 
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of US to stand up, for fear of capsizing the boat ; so we 
hung over the gunwale with our chins on a level with it, 
and stared into the driving smother with all our might : 
but there was nothing to be seen but the breaking seas 
when we were hove up, and the water standing like walls 
on either hand when we dropped into the troughs. All 
at once Burke sat up and began to sing out for a drink 
of water. He talked as if he believed we had it and 
wouldn't give it, which was the first sign of his insanity. 
The captain tried to pacify him, speaking very kindly, 
and seeking to cheer him. 

" * We have outlived a day and a night,' said he. 
' Keep up your heart, mate ; we may have a thousand^ 
ton ship under us before it comes dark again.' 

" But Burke kept on crying for water, saying that he 
was dying for it, and pointing to his throat ; and then, 
falling on all fours, he puts his face to the salt water 
washing about in the bottom of the boat and sucked up 
several mouthfuls. Well, it seemed to do him no hurt, 
and he lay quiet. Soon after this I spied something 
knocking about in the sea a few fathoms astern, and 
called the skipper's attention to it. He said it was one 
of some kegs of butter that had been aboard the 
schooner, so we pulled the oars in and dropped down to it 
and picked it up. We broke it open and ate the butter 
in fistfuls, being mad with hunger ; but it was as salt 
as brine, and the effect of it was to make our thirst 
raging. The knife we had used to open the keg lay in 
the bottom of the boat, and Burke, on a sudden turning 
over, seized hold of it, jumped up, and fell upon the cap- 
tain. He hit him once, but the knife didn't pierce 
through the thick jacket the skipper had on, and, before 
he could raise his hand again, we dragged him down and 
kneeled upon him. 
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" There was no worse part in all that dreadful time 
than this. The madman's face was a terrible sight; 
almost black it was. He snapped about him with his 
teeth, and his cries and curses were things it brings 
the sweat upon my face to talk about. Think of our 
situation, mad with thirst ourselves and struggling with 
a madman, a killing north-easter blowing like knives 
through our frozen bodies, the sea leaping and roaring 
around us, and nothing between us and the bottom but 
the little old boat we were in. We were too weak, and in 
too much suffering ourselves, to remain holding the mad- 
man down, and finding him quiet we let go, and squatted 
one close to another for warmth ; but scarcely had we 
haulied off from the poor wretch when he jumps up and 
throws himseir overboard- * Mind ! * shouted the skipper, 
* one's enough ! ' fearing that if we all got to the side 
Burke had leaped from we should upset the boat. I was 
the nearest, and as he came up close I leaned over, 
and got him by the hair, and dragged him into the boat. 
He was pretty nigh dead, and gave us no more trouble. 

" Well, sir, the night came down a second time, find- 
ing us living, but without the looks of live men. I made 
sure I should never see another daybreak. My thirst 
was not so sharp as it had been ; but I don't know 
whether the dull throbbing in my throat, the kind of 
lockjaw feeling in my mouth, the burning in my tongue 
as though it were a lump of hot iron, was not more 
torturing than when the craving was fiercer. All night 
long it blew a strong wind, with now and then a squall 
of sleet and rain, and hour after hour two of the men, 
Parsons and Daly, were groaning in the bottom of the 
boat. When the light came, I looked to see who was 
alive, and my eyes falling on Burke, I called out, 
' Dead ! ' The captain leaned down and felt him, and 
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said, ' Yes, he's gone. He's the first. God have mercy 
upon us ! ' and catching hold of my shoulder he stood up 
to search the sea, but the haze was as thick as it had 
been all the time, and he threw himself down with his 
hands over his face. Presently, looking at the body, he 
said, * We must bury him ; but first, my lads, let us say 
a prayer for him and for ourselves.' We all knelt while 
the captain prayed, and when he had done we lifted the 
body and let it go overboard. 

*' The madness that thirst creates broke out strong in 
Daly and Parsons when the body was gone, and down 
they dropped as Burke had, and lapped up the salt water 
in the bottom of the boat like dogs would. The captain 
implored them not to drink, but they never heeded him 
nor me, who likewise entreated them. However, no 
harm seemed to come of it. Well, sir, there's no need 
for me to describe that Wednesday nor our third night 
in that open boat. Thursday morning came, making 
the fourth day, and to our joy the weather cleared, the 
wind shifted and moderated, and the sea went down. 
We got the oars in, rigged up one as a mast^ and two of 
us having oilskin coats on, we joined them so as to form 
a sail, made a yard of the other oar, and putting the 
boat before the wind, which was blowing a light breeze 
from the southward, headed, as the captain judged, for 
the Irish coast. All the day long we kept a wild look- 
out, as you may reckon, for any passing ship ; but never 
once, not in the furthest distance, did such an object 
heave in sight. We might have been sailing in the 
middle of the Pacific. Nature in us was almost numbed. 
We had come to such a pass that we were too faint and 
exhausted to feel the craving of hunger and thirst. At 
least I can speak for myself, and it's in that way I 
account for my suffering less at the end than 1 dii%f^Nickj^ 
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beginning of the dreadful time we went through. It was 
still cold, but nothing like the bitter cold of the gale an(7 
the heavy seas and squalls. We reckoned by the sun 
that the wind hung steady, and we let the boat slip 
before it ; that was all that could be done. If we were 
to sail at all we were bound to keep the breeze over our 
stam, seeing there was nothing to draw but a couple of 
oilskins secured to the oar. 

" But the coming on of Thursday night was like the 
bitterness of death itself, sir. Indeed it was. All day 
long we had reckoned upon sighting something before the 
sun went. Every hour we had hoped and prayed and 
believed would heave up some sort of vessel to come to 
our rescue ; and therefore, when it drew up black, only 
a few stars among the slow clouds, and we were brought 
face to face with another long winter's night, my heart 
failed me altogether ; I felt that there was a curse upon 
us, and that we were doomed men, singled out to die of 
famine, the most cruel of deaths, because the longest. 
Think of ninety-six hours in an open boat, in January, 
in the Chops, a north-east gale blowing most of the 
time, with never a morsel of food except the salt butter, 
and no drink but the salt water washing in the boat ! 
And yet when the Friday morning came we were still 
alive, the captain steering, doubled up with faintness and 
the cold, his knees against his mouth, and his head loll- 
ing for want of strength in his neck ; Daly and Parsons 
lying still as dead men under the thwarts, and me in tba 
bows, too weak and broken-hearted even to cast my eyes 
around the sea to notice if there was a vessel in sight. 

" The morning passed ; the afternoon passed. Were 
we to go through another night ? The sun was within 
half of an hour of his setting when Parsons, who was 
leaning his breast on the gunwale, stood upright and 
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pointed. His mouth was full of froth, and as he tried 
to speak the foam flew out of his lips, hut no words he 
spoke ; it was naught hut a kind of death-rattle in hi? 
throat. We all looked in the direction he pointed to, and 
saw a large sailing-vessel heading right down for us. 
How we watched her! all of us standing up, never 
speaking, and only moving with the roll and toss of the 
hoat. It took her an hour to approach us, and then she 
hove us a line ; hut her people had to sling us aboard. 
None of us could move. Nothing but the excitement of 
seeing her had allowed us to stand. The moment the 
line was in the boat and we were alongside, we all became 
as helpless as babies. 

"The vessel's name, sir? She was the Austrian 
barque Grad Karlovak, commanded by so humane a man 
that I feel fit to cry when I think of him and his kind- 
ness to us poor miserable shipwrecked English sailors. 
That's the story, sir, or as much of it as there is any 
call to relate. Five days and four nights in the month 
of January, in an open boat, most of the time blowing 
heavily ! The tale's known at Plymouth — it's known at 
Euncom — it's known to Mr. Hopkins, the agent of the 
Shipwrecked Mariner's Society at Plymouth. And I'll 
tell you somebody else it's known to, sir — some one as'U 
swear to every word of it ; and that's me." 



WAITING FOR A SHIP. 

The Shipping Office in Tower Hill is a place where 
seamen, firemen, stokers, and others assemble in the 
hope that captains in want of crews will come and pick 
out the best men among them to " sign on," as it is 
called. I was induced to visit it the other day by hear- 
ing a sailor complain bitterly of the filthy state of it. 
"Neglect," said he, "is our lot; but the condition of 
that shipping office beats my time. It's all dirt and 
Dutchmen, and if ye want to see something to make 
you reflective, just trot down the steps and take a turn 
round the yard the next time you're passing that way." 
When finally I did trot down the steps I found myself in 
% kind of courtyard, flanked on the one hand by the 
shipping offices — grimy doors, leading into gloomy in- 
teriors — and on the other hand by a species of shed, 
partitioned into stone rooms, with hard and painful 
seats against the walls, and unwholesome draughts of 
dampish wind eddying about them. It was a gloomy 
day — ^rain had fallen, and pools of muddy water gleamed 
here and there in the yard; the brown and stooping 
London sky threatened more wet, and flung a shadow 
that made the shipping office and its yard and its con- 
demned-cell-like rooms under the shed an unspeakably 
daeerless, depressing, and miserable picture. Some 
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sixty or seventy men stood or moved about in groups in 
the yard, or were seated in the cells under the shed. I 
was hardly prepared to witness so large an assembly, 
and remained near the steps for a little while surveying 
them. A few of them were decently attired — one or two 
respectably and comfortably dressed in good clothes and 
clean linen ; but a large proportion of them were, so far 
as their costu;ne went, little better than scarecrows. 
Some were clad merely in shirt and trousers, with their 
naked feet thrust into old shoes or boots ; here and there 
was a red or blue shirt, or a figure buttoned up in such 
a manner as to suggest that under the ragged old coat 
there was no shirt at all. "And is this," thought I, 
"the British sailor of the nineteenth century? — ^is this 
the original of those rubicund features, those flowing 
breeches, that tarpaulin hat on nine hairs, those well- 
polished shoes twinkling in the light-hearted measures of 
the hornpipe, which are offered by novelists, dramatists, 
and theatre lessees as accurate representations of the 
jolly tar we are so fond of joining in choruses about, 
and whom we gaze at with such patriotic enthusiasm 
as he hitches up his breeches, turns his quid, and smites 
his timbers ? *' Every crowd of human faces is full of 
variety, but no crowd that ever I looked at had the 
variety submitted by the countenances of these sixty or 
seventy men who were " waiting for a ship.** The 
negro*s face — flat, bland, and open-mouthed — was, of 
course, not wanting. Square cheeks, hollow cheeks, high 
cheeks ; complexions black, brown, and yellow ; eyes 
of every pattern and shade — from the small, twinkling 
blue of the North-country to the filmy and red-webbed 
optics of the gin-soaked Cockney — combined, with the 
different build and shapes of the men, the appearance 
of their clothes, the various head-coverings, to make vs.^ 
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a truly singular scene. I stepped forward and got among 
a little bunch of men, of whom, addressing myself to 
one, I asked what sort of shelter that dirty and wretched 
shed and those bleak and stony cells offered in the 
winter, when the wind blew with an edge and the sleet 
and rain fell. No notice had been taken of me before, 
but on my making this inquiry the eyes of the whole group 
were fixed upon me, and half a dozen voices answered at 
once. The meaning of the replies was lost in the con- 
fusion, but the noise was like a signal ; for I can truly 
say that within a few seconds of my having asked that 
question every man in that yard and every man that had 
been lounging in the cells had gathered about me, so 
that before I very well knew what was happening I found 
myself — ^pretty tightly squeezed — in the centre of a mass 
of men, the outer portions of whom pressed eagerly 
upon the inner to hear and see what was going forward. 
It was like a mutiny on a large scale, and when I looked 
around at the mass of faces, and tasted the tobacco- 
laden breath of the near people blowing hot against my 
cheeks, I felt that nothing was wanted to complete the 
suggestion of revolt but the gleam of a score of sheath- 
knives flourished in the air. ** Give me a little room, 
my lads,*' said I, working with my elbows ; and, having 
freed myself somewhat, I said, ** There seems no lack 
of men here ; captains ought to find no diflSculty in 
manning their ships.'* 

" They don't want Englishmen ; it's Dutchmen they 
take," shouted two or three voices. 

** Here's a man," called out some one, pointing into 
the left of the crowd, "who's been walking this yard for 
five months." 

" Five months, as true as the words I use is English," 
bawled a hoarse voice. "But they won't have me because 
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my name's Johnson, If it was Unks von Dunks I'd ha* 
been woyaging o'er and o'er again in the time I've been 
kicking my heels about starving here." 

** Seoffen von Eomp would do as well," said a man 
near me. '' Don't matter what the name is so long as it 
sounds Dutch." 

"By Dutch I suppose you mean foreigners of all 
kinds ? " said I. 

" Ay, they're all Dutchmen ! " was the shout. 

"But why is it that Dutchmen are preferred to 
Englishmen ? " I asked. 

The hubbub raised by this obliged me to hold up 
my hand and entreat silence; but it would not do. 
Every man's mind was full of the grievance, and, amid 
the chorus of replies, I barely succeeded in catching 
such answers as — " Dutchmen '11 ship for two pound a 
month ! " "Dutchmen 'U eat anything! " "Englishmen 
won't put up with the messes Dutchmen '11 swallow ! " 
" Skippers can rope's-end Dutchmen, but they durs'n't 
serve Englishmen so!" "It's the Dutch crimps as 
does it ! " and so forth. 

It was difficult to hear these cries and watch the sea 
of surging heads and faces aroimd me with unmoved 
gravity. There was something to touch the very dullest 
capacity of appreciating the ridiculous in the astonishing 
contrasts of physiognomies, and in the multifarious ex- 
pressions which adorned the poor fellows' countenances ; 
but I am not sure that the appeal made to my laughter 
did not owe much of its force to the sorrowful element in 
it — to a quality of pathos lying close to humour. Many 
of these faces had a pinched look, that was painfully ex- 
pressive of want, if not of positive starvation ; and sad 
indeed, it seemed to me, was the sight of it in men who 
carried the manners of real seamen, and who appeared 
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to me to be fit for any forecastle afloat, and for any duty 
that a sailor is expected to understand. 

"I suppose you all come here with certificates of 
conduct in your pockets ? " said I, when the hubbub had 
ceased. 

Instantly a crowd of fists were thrust under my nose, 
filled with documents, and "Here's mine!" and "Here's 
mine ! ** " V. G. every one of *em ! *' was roared out in 
twenty or thirty voices. I looked at some of these 
certificates, and, found the letters " V. G." (very good) 
endorsed on the backs of all that I examined. 

" D'ye want to ship, sir ? " sung out a fellow whilst I 
was glancing over these papers. "I've got two V. G. cer- 
tificates in my pocket, and as I've not had anything to eat 
to-day you shall have 'em both for a couple of shillings." 

"Are certificates often sold in this fashion ?" said I, 
of a quiet-looking man standing alongside of me. 

" Sold! " he exclaimed indignantly; "what's to hinder 
'em ? If a man sticks to the name that's on the certifi- 
cate, who's to know ? and so ye get men shipping them- 
selves with false characters, no more fit for sailors' work 
than if they wos greengrocers." 

" Perhaps that's one reason why skippers and owners 
prefer Dutchmen to Englishmen," said I. But this raised 
another storm ; they shouted that more rascality went 
on in that way among Dutchmen than British sailors ; 
that the reason was not that, but because, as I had 
heard, Dutchmen shipped for wages no Englishman would 
look at, and put up with food, accommodation, and treat- 
ment which no Englishman would endure, and likewise 
because there was a deal of underhand crimping work 
going on between the foreign boarding-house runners and 
mates and captains, and so on. 

Here the emotions of these sixty or seventy men 
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bronght them pressing so heayily around me, that my 
anxiety to hear their statements was swamped in the 
labour of breathing and the struggle to liberate myself. 
I bawled to them to make way, as I wanted to have a 
look at the rooms under the shed ; on which they drew 
back and let me out, though they followed at my heels 
as I passed from one room to another, talking and argu- 
ing hotly, calling marine blessings down on the heads of 
all Dutchmen, and wondering what good it was nowa- 
days being born an Englishman, when even a Finn, 
whom, in the olden times, no sailor liked to be shipmates 
with, was thought a better man? The rooms were 
middle-sized, damp, dark, and dirty compartments, and 
were meant to serve as waiting-rooms for the unhappy 
creatures who thronged the bleak and frowsy yard in 
the hope of being engaged by captains. It was like 
being in the dungeons in the Tower of London — which, 
by the way, stood close at hand-^to pass through these 
death-cold apartments and view the legends, dictated 
by hopeless waiting, roughly scrawled in pencil upon 
the walls. Dirt and soot everywhere ! — on the ceilings, 
on the floors, on the walls, on the benches, in the very 
atmosphere that filled the cheerless haunt. A strip of 
grating ran through the floors, disclosing the outline of 
a hot- water pipe ; but it looked, in that grave, the very 
corpse of a heating apparatus ; and when I asked if ever 
these stone rooms were made warm by that old, mouldy, 
dirt and soot covered contrivance, the only answer I got 
was a loud growling laugh, as if, exquisite as was the 
joke, it was likewise very offensive. And this, thought 
I, as I stood gazing with mingled astonishment and dis- 
gust at the picture of grime, neglect, and dirt, is the 
great London shipping office, the medium for the vast 
and ever-growing port of London for the transaction 
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of business between the masters and crews of ships ' 
Who are these men who come here in the hope of ob- 
taining employment by manning the fleets we are never 
weary of extolling as the source of Great Britain's wealth 
and power, that they should be used in this manner — 
furnished for their long, weary, and often hopeless wait- 
ing with accommodation fouler, unwholesomer, colder, 
more soul-depressing than the worst prison that ever 
excited the horror and provoked the denunciations of the 
philanthropist ? 

"Has this place,** I asked, "been long in this con- 
dition?** 

" It used to be kept a little more decent,'* was the 
reply; "but it*s been falling from bad to worse for many 
a month gone. Considering the fees * we sailors have to 
pay, it*s a shame that we should have to put up with a 
place which no farmer who values the lives of his hogs 
would stow *em in. I've been day after day down here, 
from the opening hour till the closing at fom- o'clock, for 
six weeks, hoping to be engaged ; and I tell you, sir, that 
a man need be to be bom a gutter-snipe, used to sleeping 
all his life under railway arches and the likes of them 
places, not to feel the effects of such a slum as this upon 
his spirits, when day after day goes by and he has to 
keep on waiting here for a captain to single him out. 
You are seeing it now in summer, when the air's warm ; 
think of it in winter, sir, with the slush a foot thick, and 
the wind blowing into those waiting-rooms fit to turn 
your marrow into ice." 

The Board of Trade is responsible for the conduct and 
keeping of this office. Have the officials of that great 
department any conception of the state of the place ? Is 
it ever visited by them ? Do they know anything more 

* This was written in 1881. 
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about it than that it is situated somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tower Hill ? Nothing more disgraceful is 
to be found in London. 

By degrees the men left me, to resume their weary 
trudging up and down or to draw together in groups ; 
on which, finding that I should be able to converse with- 
out the risk of suffocation, I went up to a well-looking, 
decently-dressed sailor-man, on whom I had had my eye 
for some time previously, and asked how long he had 
been waiting for a ship. 

" It will be three weeks to-morrow," he replied. 

** What are your certificates ? " 

*' I have four in my pocket," he answered, producing 
them ; and I found that he had served in the several 
capacities of boatswain, sailmaker, and able seaman 
aboard sailing-vessels belonging to some of the best 
firms in London. 

** How long have you been at sea ? " 

" Thirty years,*' he replied. 

*' And is it possible,*' said I, running my eye over his 
neat suit of pilot cloth, his clean blue shirt, and sUk 
handkerchief, and admiring his unmistakably sailorly 
appearance, and the frank expression in his tanned face, 
** that in this age, when one hears so many complaints 
of the difficulty of procuring good seamen, that a man 
who has been thirty years at sea, filled responsible posts, 
and holds honest vouchers to his efficiency and good 
conduct, cannot get a ship ! What countryman are 
you ? " 

" A Scotchman — an Aberdeen man." 

" Wouldn't the last ship you were in take you 
again ? '* 

" She discharged at Cardiff, and is now for sale. My 
wife lives just out of the Commercial Eoad, ^w^ VJcka5C% 
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why I'm in London/* he answered. " I had only beeu 
home a week when I tried to get a ship again, for I'm a 
poor man.** 

** What are you willing to ship as ? '* 

" As anything ; I'm too poor to choose, sir. I'll go 
as A. B. if I can get the berth. But this hanging about 
is eating up all our little savings." 

" Why can't you get a berth ? " said I. 

"Because the captains won't take Englishmen," he 
said. 

*' What are their objections? " 

*' Oh," said he, ** objections are easily made if they're 
wanted. Captains say that English crews desert, that 
they're loafers, bad seamen, expect more wages than 
they're worth, and that the best of us are no better than 
vagrants, turnpike sailors, who'll never work so long as 
there's a police-magistrate within hail, and who'll soger * 
when they're at sea. That may be true of some, but it's 
false if said of the rest ; and, depend upon it, sir, it don't 
account for eighty per cent, of the men employed in the 
mercantile marine being * Dutchmen.' Our argument — 
the English sailor's argument — is this : There are a lot 
of foreign boarding-house keepers in London. We'll 
take one of 'em. He has, say, twenty Dutchmen in his 
house, who pay him, each of 'em, sixteen shillings a 
week. Well, sir, most of these men have no means to 
last their expenses much beyond a fortnight ; so the 
boarding-house keeper or runner says, * Look here, my 
lads, you can't stay here. I must get you a ship, and 
you'll pay me five shillings apiece out of your allotment 
notes for doing it.* To this they're agreeable. The 
runner then goes down to a ship with his pocket full oJ 
his men's certificates, hands them, along with a bribe, to 

* Loaf, skulk. 
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the mate or master, who brings 'em to this office, and 
the Dutchmen, who've been told by the runner to come 
to Tower Hill, are called in to sign articles. It pays the 
runner, who gets five shillings a man for shipping them, 
besides his other expenses out of the allotment note, 
which he discounts at about fifty per cent.; and it 
answers the purpose of the skipper, who pockets the 
bribe, and comes down to find a crew all ready cut and 
dried for him ; but it leaves us Englishmen out in the 
cold, kicking our heels about, starving many of as, and 
standing no shadow of a chance against the underhand 
roguery that goes on." 

" This is a grave charge to bring against captains,** 
said I. 

" Grave or not,** he replied, " go and ask the opinion 
of British seamen all round the coast, and see whether 
or not this crimping swindle is understood by them 
and taken as the evil that's filling English ships with 
foreigners.** 

" But this kind of rascality is provided against, for 
the Act says that any person who receives any remunera- 
tion whatever other than the authorized fees for providing 
a seaman with employment incurs a penalty of twenty 
pounds.** 

" Act or no Act,*' he answered contemptuously, " it's 
done every day ; it's done every hour.** 

" Can't you Englishmen catch one of these * Dutch * 
crimps and make an example of him ? ** 

" It*s carried on so that it*s hard to prove,'* he re- 
plied. ** Dutchmen won't give evidence against one 
another ; besides, the men sail away and are lost sight 
of, and there's no seeing how to get at the runners. 

" What is the remedy, then ; what is it you want ? 
I asked. 



99 
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'*We English sailors want this," he said; "we 
ask that captains shall come to the Shipping Office and 
pick crews out of the crowd ; not go and take certificates 
from crimps, and come down to find a crew ready before- 
handy to step in as they're called in. Give us a fair 
chance along with the Dutchmen. If already eighty per 
cent, of the crews in English ships are foreigners, what's 
to happen later on when there'll not be an Englishman 
found in the forecastle of a ship that flies the red ensign? 
Why, the whole breed of sailors '11 die out. Talk of Jack 
being a skulker, a scaramouch, a no-sailor ! What's the 
good of abusing him if you don't give him a chance ? It 
was said not long ago that owners meant to ship black 
crews, so hard did they find it to get Englishmen to act 
honestly by their employers. But look at this," said he, 
pulling a newspaper cutting from his pocket — " look at 
this account of three Arabs, two Egyptians, and a negro 
locked up for thirty days for refusing to serve as firemen 
after they had signed articles ; receiving three pounds 
apiece in money, and then striking because they wanted 
a month's advance ; getting it, and then refusing duty 
because they said they couldn't get the allotment notes 
cashed ; receiving the money from the captain, and still 
refusing duty, and threatening to cut the captain's throat. 
Those were black men. Suppose they had been English- 
men ? Dutchmen ! why, sir, the most dreadful mutinies 
that ever happened have taken place aboard vessels 
manned with foreigners. Captains and owners know that. 
And does any man suppose," he continued, speaking with 
great warmth, ** that if England should find herself at 
war with foreign nations, the Dutchmen who man her 
merchant ships wouldn't carry 'em into the enemy's 
ports ? Why, in crowding our forecastles with foreigners, 
sir, we're striking the heaviest blow that could be aimed 
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at this nation ; we're stopping all chance of recruiting 
the navy with seamen to fight our battles; and we*r<? 
putting our property into the hands of strangers who 
hate us, and who'd betray us by running away with it at 
the sound of the very first gun that was fired in anger." 
And so saying he touched his cap, and left me to make 
my way out of the gloomy, dirty, melancholy haunt, 
followed as far as the steps that led up to the street by 
several men petitioning me to "do something for them," 
** to get 'em a ship," " to help them out of this starving 
Ufe." 

Sailors are men of strong prejudices, and will often 
take wrong-headed views of things. To what extent my 
informant spoke the truth, those who have a wide know- 
ledge of the inner life of the mercantile marine will 
judge. But certainly I cannot persuade myself that 
shipmasters act the part in relation to the foreign crimp 
which my seaman charged them with. I will go further, 
and assert that the shipment of foreign seamen is due, 
not to the British captain's dislike of the English sailor, 
but to his owner's order that he shall man the vessel 
with " Dutchmen " only. But these admissions must 
still leave the current system of crowding the English 
forecastle with foreigners an unmixed evil ; nor do they 
affect the British sailor's declarations as regards the 
energetic agent the foreign crimp, runner, or boarding- 
house keeper is allowed to be in the recruiting of our 
mercantile marine. The subject is one that will pro- 
bably in due course command attention. It is as un- 
reasonable as it is impolitic that the " Dutchman " 
should be caressed and honoured with the full confidence 
of British employers while the English seaman, willing 
to work, is left to starve or decay. From shipmasters 
and mates, at least, some sympathy should b^ ^iL;!^^<^\fo^ 
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for him, for they are largely sharing in the neglect he is 
visited with, and finding themselves ousted out of their 
berths by foreigners. The English sailor has manj^ 
faults, but he certainly is not so bad but that he may be 
made better if something of the old good will is shown 
him, and something of the old helpful hand extended to 
him; and, let his demerits be what they will, depend 
upon it he is the man who should be found aboard an 
English ship, and that a fair specimen of him is worth 
as many '' Dutchmen '* as he has fingers. 



SKIPPERS' ^VIVES AT SEA. 

Should owners allow captains to take their wives to sea 
with them ? Opinions vary among master mariners on 
this head. Some think that a man has as much right 
tj he taken care of at sea as ashore; that shirts, buttons, 
and linen want as much looking after in a ship as in a 
house ; that captains are always the better for having 
their wives with them, because when in port they have 
an inducement to stop by the vessel and spend their 
evenings in the cabin, instead of roaming ashore at 
nightfall and bringing up in bad and perilous anchor- 
ages; and they also reason that a ship and cargo are 
bound to be rendered the safer by the captain's wife 
being on board, as the skipper is sure then to be vigilant 
and keep his weather-eye lifting. Of course a cynic 
might say that so far as regards the safety of the ship, 
and the inducements to the skipper to spend his even- 
ings when in harbour aboard of her, a good deal must 
depend upon the lady as wife and companion. I once 
met a captain who told me that he questioned whether 
an insurance could be effected on his ship and cargo 
were it to be suspected that he had any intention of 
carrying his wife to sea with him. *' We're always 
quarrelling," said he — a remark that saved ' me from 
asking him more questions. But what do the wives 
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think? Are owners' objections to their accompanying 
their husbands agreeable to them? It is quite pos- 
sible for a woman to love a sailor without loving the 
sea; and though owners deserve no praise for their 
hard and fast rule touching captains* wives, as there 
is not an atom of sentimental regard for the ladies in it, 
I cannot but think it a good rule, as it saves many a 
woman from following her husband into a life to which 
nothing could have courted her but the sense of wifely 
duty. After all, what sailor would willingly subject the 
woman he loves to the perils of the deep by taking her 
with him voyage after voyage ? The farewells, it is 
true, are hard to say ; the shot is often low in the 
locker, and she and the children will have a hard job 
to scrape through the months while father is absent : 
but then she is safe, there are no gales of wind to 
aflfright her, no mutinies, no collisions ; the little home 
can never be water-logged, nor can there ever arise the 
need of taking to the boats and perishing of famine 
after a week of unspeakable anguish. There have, 
indeed, been many heroines among captains* wives, 
many brave and some truly heroical acts performed by 
them whilst at sea with their husbands. Nothing, for 
instance, in its way was ever more striking than the 
conduct of the wife of the captain of the Edgar. All the 
crew, with the exception of the captain and mate, were 
prostrated with sickness. The ship was homeward 
bound from Senegal, and the captain and mate had to 
work in the engine-room, whilst the wife steered. In 
this way the vessel was safely brought home, though, as 
was related in the newspapers at the time, seven of the 
crew died of the fever on the voyage. Here, perhaps, 
was a valuable ship saved by a captain's wife, for with- 
out her it is difficult to imagine what the other two 
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conld have done ; and those skippers who think owners 
unjust in forcing them to go to sea en garqon shoulJ 
quote the case of the Edgar as a very strong commercial 
argument — the only sort that is likely to prove suc- 
cessful — ^in favour of their views. But, as Lord Bacon 
said of dancing, so may I say of such instances as this : 
The better the worse. The greater the marine dangers 
in which women distinguished themselves, the more 
resolved should husbands be to guard their wives against 
the like risks. If it were always fine weather; if charts 
were always perfectly accurate; if there were no fogs 
and no shoals ; if there was no danger in iron pyrites ; 
if all surveyors were above suspicion ; iron ships as 
well constructed as they are highly classed ; stevedores 
scientific people; and if vessels were built by rules of 
common sense instead of being the fragile products of 
a system of economy rendered vicious by insurance ; 
then, indeed — the maritime millennium having arrived 
— ^might all skippers laudably combine to agitate until 
owners gave in, and allowed wives to ship with their 
husbands. But, while the ocean and all the conditions 
of the ocean — wrecks, leaks, piecework, blind rivet-holes, 
" boat iron," storms, thick weather, and all the rest of 
it — remain as they are, captains who are good husbands 
will keep the ladies ashore. It is only men of the BiUy 
Taylor type who deserve to be followed to sea ; and it 
is only the Hannah Snells of this world who should 
attempt such pursuits. Over and over again one is 
reading of the wrecks in which the captain's wife, and 
too often, alas! the captain's little child, lose their lives. 
The poor things are always called " passengers," and it 
is usually the ** passengers" who seem to be drowned. 
Here is one of these stories related by the captain him- 
self ; and, taking it as a typical thing, which all seamen 
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way know it to be, I will ask, is it not well that owners 
— no matter the reasons which influence them — should 
object to their captains taking their wives to sea with 
them? 

** The steamer I commanded was a schooner-rigged 
vessel, built at Low Walker, and you may call her ton- 
nage in round numbers 500, She left a North-country 
port on a certain day with a crew of seventeen hands 
and a cargo of coal, our destination being Cronstadt. 
My wife was on board, and this was the first voyage she 
had made with me. We had been married two years, 
and in that time I had made several trips, as you may 
imagine ; these voyages — as I suppose I must call a trip 
across the North Sea, or a run along the Mediterranean 
— occupying only a few weeks. Every time I started, 
my wife wanted to go too ; the owners had no objection, 
but I had. I told her the sea was all very well for lady 
passengers who had to cross it, but it was no place for 
a woman to make a home of. She would do far better 
keeping house ashore, and making all ready for my 
return ; and so I would put her off. But when it came 
to this trip, she pleaded so earnestly, saying that she 
loved the sea, that the run would do her good, that she 
felt terribly lonely when I was away, and that her place 
was at my side let me be where I would, that I could no 
longer refuse. * Very well,* said I, ' for this once,* my 
notion being that one voyage would do more for my 
wishes than fifty years of arguing ; and so she came 
aboard. Well, sir, at the start we had fine weather. 
It was in the spring ; the air was sharp, but the sky 
was blue and the sunshine strong and cheerful ; and my 
«vife heartily enjoyed it. There was no sea-sickness to 
baulk her relish ; she was too much a sailor*s lass for 
that weakness. We were not much of a ship ; you know 
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the regular type, high bows, wall-sided, Plimsoirs mark 
well awash, you may take your oath, the flying-bridge 
over the chart-house, and the pole-compass forking up 
like a scarecrow above that. But my wife thought the 
vessel made a fine sight — merely, I expect, because I 
commanded her. Poor girl ! poor girl ! often I*d come 
on deck and see her leaning over the side, when she'd 
call to me to admire the line of froth there — as if that 
was a thing an old fist like me would take notice of; 
and if a vessel passed she'd stand and watch it with a 
look of delight, as though nothing mo:c© beautiful was 
ever seen, though it might be an old sailing collier, sir, 
with nothing showing over the raU but a red night-cap, 
or a steam-waggon after our own pattern. But much 
as she enjoyed the water, her presence never gave me 
pleasure. I remember going below on the very night 
on which the ship was lost, and looking at my poor lass 
as she lay sleeping, and I recall that the sight of her 
worried me to a degree you'd scarcely think likely. I 
was for ever wishing her back home, snug and secure in 
the little house that she always had ready and bright 
and cheerful for me to return to. You might almost 
think such wishes unnatural, but I see them in their 
proper light now, and reckon there's a world of truth 
in that old saying about coming events casting their 
shadows before them. It was a Tuesday afternoon. 
The weather had changed in the forenoon, and at mid- 
day it was blowing a strong breeze from the north-west. 
It had grown as cold as January, and now and again 
when a squall drove up there'd come a shower of hail 
that was like heaving a bucket of shot on to the decks. 
I had kept the patent log towing astern, our course 
being a trifle to the north of east, and on hauling it in 
at noon I found that we had made about a hundred and 
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seventy miles run since quitting our port. There were 
no sights to be got, for, though the morning had opened 
fine, the sky was now as thick as mud. Ail this time 
the wind was freshening up into a gale. I put the log 
over again, keeping the vessel on the same course, under 
sail, and her engines going full ahead. The wind was 
well abaft the beam, the sea a following one, and there 
was nothing to stop the ship; she drove along hand- 
somely, whitening the water all around her, and for a 
couple of miles astern, and making excellent sport for 
my wife, who stood holding on and taking in the scene 
with her eyes like diamonds, and her cheeks like roses. 
I never could have supposed that there was so much 
to admire in the sea as she had found. To me it was 
hardly much more than a waste of salt water that was 
to be crossed as soon as possible, full of hard work, 
exposure, poor pay, and heavy anxiety. My poor lass 
knew nothing of that part of it, except the pay. I think, 
had time been given her, and we'd been making a long 
voyage, she'd have converted me into a kind of poet, 
and tu..^ht me to see beauties even in thick weather 
and strong head seas. 

"Well, sir, by this time there was thick weather 
enough. It was three o'clock, a gale of wind on the 
quarter, the sea out of sight half a mile ahead, lost in a 
haze of rain, and the steamer pitching heavily as she 
swung over the stormy tumble. Nothing could have 
been more annoying than the thick weather; the gale 
was good, the sea did no harm; we were getting an 
extra two knots out of the ship ; but the haze was like 
your being in a hurry, mounted on a swift horse, with 
your eyes blindfolded. However, I was determined not 
to slow down. Despatch is everything nowadays. It 
JB nH very well to talk of risk, but if a man's situation 
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depends upon his pleasing his owners by being sharp, 
sharp he must be, and take the odds as they come. 
Better lose a ship and let the owners touch the in- 
surance than make a losing venture by tardy delivery. 
So, as sailors say, we ' held on all,* keeping the canvas 
aloft and firing up below, and racing through the smother 
in proper modem fashion. Darker and darker it grew, 
and the wind came along more fiercely. My poor lass 
was frightened, and came up to me and asked what 
made me rush the ship when scarcely her own length 
was visible. I said we couldn't stop the vessel; the 
wind was after her, and she was bound to go. *But 
you may run into another ship,' said she, * and not 
know she is there until you have struck her.* 'Ah, 
Polly,* said I, ' that sort of calculation belongs to a past 
age. Certificates would be of no use if they were based 
on such reckoning. All that we skippers have to do is 
to drive on. If there were to be any trouble over a 
tardy delivery, do you suppose this thick weather would 
be taken as an excuse ? Others who left, perhaps, after 
we did, will have arrived before us ; and the luck of one 
is expected to be the luck of others.* 

" It stormed up harder after nightfall, and was then 
as dark as a vault. I was on deck from eight till twelve, 
going into the chart-house occasionally, but never into 
the cabin, and at midnight I hauled the log in, and found 
we had run about a hundred and twenty miles since noon. 
The course, east by north half north, seemed to me correct. 
It was as I always steered on this run, and so I held on, 
putting the log overboard again; and I was going below 
for a minute to see after my wife, when there was a noise 
like the explosion of a gun forward, and some one sung out 
that the fore trysail had blown away. This was a small 
matter ; but it was good as a hint. We took in the other 
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canvas, and went rolling and pitching along under steam, 
averaging about seven knots, but shipping a good deal 
of water forward, which washed about the decks and 
made walking difficult and uncomfortable. At four bells 
in the middle watch I went below to get some rest, 
leaving the chief mate in charge. Everything was right, 
as I supposed ; a hand on the look-out on the forecastle, 
plenty of water under and around us, and nothing to 
cause anxiety but the haze. My wife was sound asleep. 
I lay down, completely dressed, on a locker, but could 
get no rest. This was unusual ; a sailor, they say, can 
sleep anywhere, and amid any sort of disturbance ; and 
I for one in former days have been able to sleep when it 
was impossible to hear a voice calling the watch, in con- 
sequence of the shrieking of the storm on deck and the 
groaning of the vessel below. I had a foreboding, an 
uneasiness in my mind ; there was nothing to account 
for it, but it kept me awake, and presently it found me 
standing looking at my wife, wishing her to wake up, 
that she might talk to me, yet unwilling to arouse her. 
At that moment the ship struck — I felt the grind of her 
forefoot along the stony bottom ; she heeled over, with 
the engines working their hardest, and I knew that she 
had come to a dead stop, not only by the manner in 
which I was thrown forward, but by the thunder of the 
seas breaking over her decks. I rushed up and heard 
the men shouting. It was still very thick, hailing and 
raining in torrents. I sung out for the mate, and he 
came to me, and I told him to get the wheel put hard 
aport, whilst I bawled down to the engine-room to keep 
the engines going. No attention was paid to this, for 
the engineers, firemen, and the others, thinking the 
vessel was going down, swarmed up on deck, and, with- 
out heeding my commands, tumed-to to help the rest of 
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the crew to get the boats over. My notion was that all 
bands meant to abandon the ship, and would leave my 
wife and me to our fate if we did not bear a hand to 
join them; so I ran below, and found my poor lass 
dressing herself and in a terrible fright. I did not wait 
to answer her questions, but, catching her by the hand, 
ran on deck with her. Great heaven ! what a night, 
what weather, what a scene for any poor girl to be 
dragged into ! I heard the cries of men alongside, and 
understood by that that one of the boats had been stove 
and the men in her thrown out. I shouted, 'Here is 
my wife, men ; for God's sake, take her with you if you 
intend to abandon the ship.* The chief engineer an- 
swered, * Bring her here — there's room in the starboard 
lifeboat.' I ran with her to the side, and, looking over, 
saw the boat with seven or eight men in her. I called 
to the men to look out, and I then put her over, giving 
her a kiss as I did so, and bidding her have no fear; 
and the men caught her, and sung out to me to let go 
the painter. I answered no, it would be better to let 
the boat veer astern and ride there whilst I endeavoured 
to find out the condition of the ship ; and they agreeing, 
I carried the end of the painttsr aft and made it fast. 

" I now called to such as remained on board to join 
me, but only three men came, amongst them my two 
mates ; all the others had got away, were drowned, or 
were in the boat with my wife. We could do nothing 
till daylight came, and sat ciouching out of the reach of 
the water that was flying in heavy masses over the ship. 
It was as much as I could do to see the boat astern ; but 
every now and again I'd crawl aft to notice if she still 
lived, and then come back again to the others thankful 
to the Almighty that she was making good weather of it, 
and might still save my lass's life. But how am I to 
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describe my feelings as I reflected upon what she was 
suflfering in that open boat, pelted with the hail and 
rain, the deadly cold wind penetrating her poor body, 
tossed like a nutshell upon the roaring seas, and never 
knowing but that the next moment would find her 
struggling in the water. Well, sir, the daylight came, 
and showed us that we were hard and fast upon a 
dangerous reef off the Jutland coast. We could see the 
land there looming upon the haze about four or five 
miles off. The ship was full of water and bound to go 
to pieces, though she was still holding well together 
in spite of the terrible pounding of the sea. I went to 
the stern to hail the boat and say a word of comfort 
to my wife ; and when the men saw me they sung out, 
* Let go the painter, captain. We must take our chance 
of driving ashore ; it's killing work here.* My wife put 
out her arms to me, and I heard her cry, *0h, don't 
leave him behind ! * The boat had already as many as 
she could well carry. Perhaps the men feared that I 
would try to join my wife, and drag the boat alongside, 
which might end in sinking her ; but I had no thought 
of that kind, the gig still remaining, and was about to 
tell them to hold on and keep the shelter of the wreck 
for a spell, as the weather might moderate presently, 
when a man in the bows cut the painter. A heavy sea 
taking the boat as he did this, swung her up and around ; 
she plunged into the hollow, and the water rolling 
between, prevented me from seeing her. But as it 
passed it hove up the boat again bottom up, the black 
keel just showing among a smother of foam, with here 
and there the upright arms of a drowning man. It was 
done in a moment ; it was all over in a moment ; it left 
me staring like a man struck dead by lightning and 
holding the posture he was killed in. The chief mate. 
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catching me by the arm, cried out, 'She's going to 
pieces, sir. For Heaven's sake, let's get away. We're 
doomed men if we linger.' I broke from the horror and 
grief in me, and went to work, not so much to save my 
own life as to help the others to save theirs. Had I 
been alone I should have thrown myself down and 
waited for death. The shock I had sustained had driven 
all instincts of life out of me. Well, sir, we got the gig 
overboard, and that we were saved you may suppose, as 
I am here to tell the story. Four other men got ashore 
besides us, making ten of the crew drowned besides my 
lass. Oh, sir ! " cried the poor fellow, covering his face 
and speaking amid convulsive sobs, " why did she insist 
upon accompanying me ? Why did she not keep to our 
little home ashore, and be there to cheer and comfort 
me when I came back from this shipwreck, a ruined 
man ! My certificate has been suspended — I cannot get 
a berth — and I have lost the darling of my heart, the 
truest wife that ever man had. Why did she insist? 
why did she insist ? " he repeated ; and, rising like a blind 
man, he left me spechless in the face of a grief it was not 
in the power of human sympathy to soften. 



SEA SONGS. 

Considering that Great Britain is an island, that 
immense numbers of the inhabitants live in seaports, 
that the sea is within at hour or two of the metropolis, 
that there is always an abundance of sailors " knocking 
about " ashore, and that pretty nearly all our wealth 
as a nation is owing to our seamen and our shipping, 
it must be owned that many of those notions of Jack 
and his life ashore and at sea which may be found 
among the greatest maritime people on the face of the 
earth, are in the highest degree extraordinary. Is it 
possible that the sailor is still supposed to have nothing 
to do at sea but to sit down with a pipe in his mouth 
and let the wind blow him along? Are there people 
yet living who imagine that on Saturday nights at sea 
cans of grog are handed about, roaring nautical songs 
sung, and wives and sweethearts toasted ? Is it even in 
this day of steamboats believed that a sailor cannot 
express himself without loading his language with 
marine terms ; that he cannot speak of " walking," but 
of "steering;" that the right-hand side ashore is the 
" starboard ; " and that he cannot step backwards 
without making " sternway " ? 

Where do these highly nautical fellows live when 
thej are at home? I never have the luck to come 
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across them. In some seaports you may still see 
here and there, over a public -house, the sign of the 
Jolly Tar : a figure in flowing breeches, tarpaulin hat 
on " nine hairs," a bottle of grog in one hand, and a 
great red nose, set in the midst of a shining face. Who 
was the original of t]iat fellow? He is not a man-of- 
war's man, and most certainly he is not a merchantman. 
I take it that he is nothing more nor less than the 
embodiment of the landsman's notion of the sailor 
obtained to a large extent from marine novels, but 
mainly from the English sea songs. You might walk 
the whole of Great Britain over without meeting with 
the counterpart of that effigy, unless it lay in some 
turnpike impostor who gets a living by swearing he 
has been shipwrecked. If the merchant seaman is to 
be typified, he must not be dressed in loose breeches 
and an open-breasted shirt. If his language is to be 
imitated, it must not altogether consist of " hard-a-lee " 
and "haul the bowline." And if his life at sea is 
to be pictured, one must drop all reference to cans of 
grog, and have nothing whatever to say about Saturday 
nights and sweethearts and wives. 

But how can landsmen be ridiculed for their absurd 
ideas of the sailor when for years and years writers 
who profess to know all about him have persisted in 
reproducing the same stereotyped likeness — the same 
Arunken, singing, good-humoured, sprawling mounte- 
bank, shouting out for more grog, bawling inane verses 
about his PoU and his Sue, clamouring the purest 
"slush" about the Union Jack, and talking inconceivable 
nonsense about topgallants and handspikes ? Of course 
the likeness is accepted by those who know no better, 
and songs are sung about Jack which no sailor can 
listen to without astonisbment that ignorance so i^ro- 
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found should be also so widespread. I remember a man 
who was much applauded in his day as a singer of 
nautical ballads, saying to me, "To-morrow I have to 
sing ' Tom Tough,* by desire. Can you tell me, sir, 
what attitude I ought to adopt when I come to — 

* So I seiz'd the capstan bar. 
Like a true, honest tar. 
And in spite of tears and sighs, 
6ung yo, heave ho ' ? 

Do I pull or do I push, sir ? " 

What did it matter ? Whether he pulled or whether 
he pushed would have been all the same to his audience. 
Who but a sailor at a concert would notice that a 
vocalist thought it all right when he roared out — 

** And at the bosnn's call, 
We man the poop downhaul, 
And furl the main jibboom, lads, 
So, boys, so " ? 

Apparently, let the words employed be as nonsensical 
as they will, so long as there is plenty of " yohing " 
and " heaving " and " so-hoing,'* the song is accepted 
as extremely nautical and peculiarly expressive of the 
free and open character of the sailor. 

I was once in a house much frequented by seamen, 
when there entered the room in which I was sitting 
an elderly man of a somewhat sour cast of countenance, 
dressed — ^not, believe me, in that flowing rig in which 
all kinds of sailors are popularly supposed to go clad — 
but in plain black cloth and an unstarched, striped 
cotton shirt, with a cravat round a stand-up collar. 
He had the look of a man who had been at sea all his 
life, and consequently no marine exterior could be less 
suggestive than his of " So-ho's " and " Heave ho's," 
and " Pull aways." He called for half a pint of ale, 
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and filled his pipe, and sat smoking and listening to 
a conversation between two men relative to a collision 
in which the vessel they had recently left was concerned. 
By-and-by he began to grope in his pockets, and 
presently produced some sheets of songs, which he held 
out at arm's length the better to inspect the highly marine 
figure who, in sailor's shirt and jacket, with straddled 
legs, immense belt, and lifted hand, embellished the 
titlepage of the cheap collection. He took a long look 
at this striking figure, frequently removing his pipe 
to expectorate, and then very leisurely began to examine 
the songs. 

I saw by the movements of his lips that he read 
little bits here and there, and now and again I would 
catch him stealing a glance at me, as though he had 
something on his mind, but was too shy to address me. 

" What have you there ? " said I. 

"Why," he answered, reverting to the titlepage, 
"something I paid a penny for just now — bought it 
from a chap who stood alongside a row of 'em fixed 
against a wall. They call it the * Sea Songs of Great 
Britain.' It's full of queer spelling, and it's all about 
Jack, whoever he may be, if this be'n't him," and he 
pointed to the absurd straddling woodcut. 

He went on reading for a short time, his pipe in his 
hand, and his mouth opening wider and wider, until, 
coming to the end of the song, he looked at me and said, 
" WeU, I'm jiggered ! " 

"What's the matter ? " I inquired. 

"Dibdin — Dibdin!" said he, "d'ye know anything 
of that gent, sir ? " 

"Only as the greatest nautical song- writer this 
country ever produced," I replied. 

"Yes," said he, casting his eyes upon the page^ 
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" I see he is a nautical song- writer ; but was he ever 
at sea ? " 

" Not as a sailor, I believe." 

" Mates," he called out to the others, who had stopped 
talking and were listening to his questions, " what 
d'ye think of this for a nautical job ? It's called ' My 
Poll and my Partner Joe ; ' " and he read slowly and 
hoarsely — 

" I did my duty manfully while on the billows rolling ; 
And night or day could find the way, 
Blindfold, to the maintop-bowling." 

He paused and looked around him. 

** 'Blindfold to the maintop-bowling! *" he ejaculated. 
"Which end of it, d'ye reckon, mates? Would he 
come down the bolt-rope to the bridle? That must 
have been it, otherwise what manfulness would he have 
had occasion to talk about ? But listen to this, boys — 
evidently the work of another nautical man. It's called 
* The Storm.' 

* Now it freshens, set the braces ; 

Quick, the topsaU sheets let go ! 
LnfE^ boys, luff; don't make wry faces 1 

Up your topsails nimbly clew I ' 

' Set the braces ! ' How's that job done, d'ye know ? 
And when they was told to ' Luff, boys, luff,' did they 
let go of the wheel to * Up their topsails nimbly clew ' ? 
It must have been a bad storm, that. I wonder they 
didn't ship a capstan bar in a lee scupper-hole to keep 
the ship upright." 

" You mustn't be too critical," said I ; " it's the music 
of those old songs that makes them beautiful." 

"I've got nothen to do with the music," he said 
warmly. " It's the words I'm looking at. What's the 
music got to do with the sense ? See here ! " he cried. 
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" What's the name of it ? oh I ' The Boatswain Calls/ " 
and he read — 

" Come, my bojs, your handspikes poise, 
And give one general huzza, 
Yet eighing as you pull away 
For the tears ashore that flow, 
To the windlass let us go, 
With yo, heave ho I " 

He let fall the paper on his knee and stared at me. 

"Well, that is certainly very poor stuff," said I. 

"Poor stuff!" he exclaimed. "Why, it ain't even 
that. Ne'er an omnibus driver but could do better. 
How can they pull away if they've got their handspikes 
poised ? and what's the windlass got to do with pulling 
away ? And hear this — 

• If 'tis storm, why we bustle ; if oalm, why we booze, 
All taut from the Ptem to the stern.' 

Booze in a calm ! Why, there's naught going but 
liquor in these blooming rhymes. And ' All taut from 
the stem to the stern' — did the chap who wrote that 
have the least glimmerin* shadder of a notion of what 
he meant ? But stop a bit ; here's a song called * Poor 
Jack ' — 

* Though the tempests topgallant-masts smack-smooth should smite, 

And shiver each splinter of wood, 
Clear the decks, stow the yards, and house everything tight. 
And under the foresail we scud.' 

What d'ye think of that, boys?" said he, addressing 
the others, who we're on the broad grin. " Did ye ever 
hear of a topgallant-mast going smack-smooth? One 
lives and larns. I always thought that was a job for 
the lower masts. And, I say, how d'ye relish stowing 
the yards ? He can't mean atop of the booms, for he 
keeps the foresail on her to scud with; but perhaps 
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the foreyard's stowed too, and the reefed course is set 
on the flying jib-stay. But follow this — 

* For,' Bays he, * d'ye mind ye, let . • . ' 

— something ; here's a word left out — 

• . . . 'ere so oft, 
Take the toplifts of sailors aback I ' 

Does he mean topping-lift ? If so, that's a queer sort 
of thing to be taken aback. Why, if he goes on in this 
fashion he'll be reefing the mainsheet next." 

All this was exceedingly amusing to me. It was too 
good, indeed, not to encourage. 

" Nautical blunders seem uncommonly cheap," I 
said. " You appear to have got a wonderful lot for one 
penny." 

" Look here ! " he cried, bursting into a laugh as his 
eye lighted on another ballad : 

" *■ 'Twas in the good ship Rover '— 

that's the name of it — 

* That time bound straight to Portugal. 

Right fore and aft we bore ; 
But when we made Cape Ortugal, 
A gale blew off the shore. 

' She lay, it did so shock her, 
A log upon the main, 
Till, sav'd from Davy's locker, 
We put to sea again/ " 

Only a Harley or a Eobson could do justice to the 
seaman's face as he looked at me after putting down the 
paper — there is nothing in words to convey the sour 
astonishment and contempt in his expression. 

" ' Eight fore and aft we bore ! ' " he presently 
exclaimed. " Did any man ever hear the like of that ? 
"What sort of course is it ? How's her head when she's 
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bearing right for and aft P And then think, arter lying 
like a log upon the main, of putting to sea again without 
going into harbour first ! " 

" I doubt if ye can beat that," said one of the other 
sailors. 

'* Think not ? " answered the old fellow quickly, 
''then what d*ye say to this out of a song here wrote 
down as ' Spanking Jack ' ? — 

* One night, as we drove with two reefs in the mainsail, 

And the scud came on lowering upon a lee shore, 
Jack went up aloft to hand the topgallant-sail, 
A spray washed him off, and we ne'er saw him more.' " 

" What is wrong there ? " I asked. 

" Wrong ! " he shouted. " Did ye ever hear of a 
square mainsail with two reefs in it ? and a square one's 
meant if anything is meant at all, by the hallusion in 
the verse to the topgallant- sail. And what's intended 
by the scud coming on louring upon a lee shore ? Scud 
comes from windward, don't it ? And what's a spray ? " 

" Quite enough water to wash off such a sailor as 
Spanking Jack, I dare say," I remarked. 

" Ay, you're right," said he, with a grin. " But I'm 
not done yet. Here's something in the ferocious line, 
called * The Demon of the Sea ' — 

• With equal rage both ships engage, 

And dreadful slaughter's seen ; 
The die is cast — a baU at last 
Has struck his magazine. 

* And now appaird, his men they tdl 

Stand mute in deep despair ; 
The pirate, too, and all his crew 
Were blown up in the air.* 

What d'ye think of that for a nautical bust-up? 
Think of standing in mute despair after the ball had 
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strack the magazine ! How long did the chap as wrote 
this wash reckon it takes powder to hexplode arter it's 
fired ? Instead of being appalled and standing in mute 
despair, they should have taken to the boats ; for, ye see, 
that convenient magazine was bound to give *em plenty 
of time. And they calls this,** said he, turning the 
pages backwards and forwards, " * Sea Songs.' It's the 
likes of this that is offered to shore-going folk as correct 
representations of the mariner's calling, hey ? Ain't it 
true to life ? Here's a bit for ye — 

• William, who high upon the yard, 
Bock'd with the billows to and fro. 
Soon as her well-known voice he heard, 

He sigh'd and cast his eyes below. 
The cords glide swiftly through his glowing hands, 
And quick as lightning on the deck he stands ' 

What sort of cords did he come down by — the signal 
halUards ? And isn't it quite conceivable that, being 
on a man-o'-war, and aloft on duty, he should drop 
his job to come down to his Susan without leave of 
the officer in charge ? Wonderfully true to life, sir, ain't 
it, ispecially them bits about the sailor boy capering 
ashore, and jolly tars drinking and dancing at sea, as if 
cargoes consisted of nothing but casks of rum which 
sailors are allowed to broach whenever they want to be 
merry ? " 

He turned to the rude woodcut, and had another 
long look at it ; then, suddenly twisting the sheets up in 
his hand, he thrust one end into the fire, singing out as 
he looked around him : 

" Anybody want a Ught ? * 

This sour seaman was, of course, a very hard and 
exacting critic, belonging to a class of sailors who, when 
reading about the sea^ should they come across the least 
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oversight on the part of a writer, will fling his book or 
poem or song out of window, and vote the author a 
lubber and utterly ignorant of all that concerns the call- 
ing. I remember, when I wrote an account of the wreck 
of the Indian Chief , a sailor gravely told me he was 
cocksure the whole yam was an out-and-out lie, because 
I had made the chief mate escape from the mizzenmast 
by getting into the maintop by the mizzen-topmast stay. 
No doubt I should have done better by sending the mate 
to make his way into the top from the topgallant mast- 
head; but just because my sailor was sure that the 
mizzen-topmast stay of the Indian Chief set up half-way 
down the mainmast, he refused to believe the story of the 
wreck. Yet it is quite possible to read many of our 
English sea songs with wonder and ridicule without 
necessarily bringing to them the sourness and severity 
of judgment I found in the old seaman. The present 
generation of writers are not worse sinners in respect of 
accuracy than the past ; but I am bound to say that 
their blunders are to the full as numerous. The pro- 
duction of a sea song is by no means conditional on a 
man's having been to sea. The finest marine lyric 
in this or any other language, "Ye Mariners of 
England," was written by a man who had no knowledge 
whatever of the sailor's calling. There is nothing false 
in that glorious poem, no absurd references to bowlines 
and topsail sheets, and other words of which few lands- 
men have the least idea of the meaning. But can as 
much be said of Allan Cunningham's popular poem, 
** A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea " ? It is just possible 
that the poet may have used the word " sheet " rightly, 
and meant the song to refer to a small fore-and-aft vessel 
that when heavily pressed down might wet her sheets ; 
but Jack, when he hears that ballad, is strongly disposed 
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to believe that the writer thought that a " sheet " was a 
sail, and this being his suspicion, he could never sing the 
song with the least reUsh olr enjoyment of even the 
beautiful air with which the words are associated. By all 
means let landsmen continue to write sea songs ; but if 
they desire a larger audience than shore-goers for their 
compositions, if they wish to hear of their verses in the 
forecastle and learn that they are popular among sailors, 
let them rigorously avoid all technicalities, all the stupid 
old clap-trap about cans of grog and " Yeo, heave ho,'* 
and " So ho ! " and the like. For a song may be as salt 
as the sea itself, and yet be as free from the stereotyped 
nauticalisms as a page of ''Hamlet." Indeed, the real 
English sailor is not one-third as nautical as he is sup- 
posed to be ; and the numerous inanities dedicated to his 
rollicking enjoyments when at sea, his Sues and Nans 
ashore, are about as true to his real character as the 
public-house effigy of him, on one leg, in shoes, and 
round hat at the back of his head^ is like the original. 
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There is not a more painfully diverting sight in the 
whole world than that of a cockney with a face as 
yellow as a London fog, a tall hat at the back of his 
head, his coloured shirt-sleeves rolled above his elbows, 
tugging upon the sea at a small pair of oars in a rather 
heavy wherry. He has no idea of tides, of waves, of 
winds, or weather. He looks to leeward for squalls, and 
over the stern for any other news of the sea. The 
current that dangerously and helplessly sweeps him away 
from the land delights him by a sense of velocity. The 
waves which rise and threaten to fill the boat gladden 
him with the sensation of going "up and down.*' I 
once took the trouble to watch a cockney get into a 
wherry and row himself out to sea. I kept a very 
powerful glass bearing upon him, and had his face 
within reach of my hand, so to speak, when he was two 
miles off. There was a strong tide setting to the east- 
ward, in which direction lay the North Sea. He went 
away very fast, and with my eye to the telescope I found 
myself smiling in sympathy with his radiant enjoyment 
of the speed at which his boat was going. He did not 
feather his oars, but rowed with prodigious contortions of 
his body, carrying his nose aft until I thought he wojild 
tumble upon it in the stem sheets, and then lying back 
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at an angle so acute that I was constantly watching for 
his heels, whilst his oars flourished themselves in the air 
like a pair of tongs in the hands of a clown. I was sure, 
by the expression in his face, that he believed it was his 
fine rowing that made the boat go so fast. He did not 
know that the tide was helping him at the rate of verj 
nearly three and a half land miles an hour. 

At last he thought it was time to turn back. He let 
go one oar to pull at the other with both hands, and so 
he got his boat's head round. He still smiled and looked 
confident, and rowed unintermittently for about ten 
minutes, in which time he had gone astern about the 
sixteenth of a mile. Then he stopped and took a look 
over the bows. His face was no longer radiant, but, on 
the contrary, very much puzzled, and even slightly dis- 
tressed. He rowed hard again, and then stopped and 
took another look. This time he seemed horribly 
frightened. Indeed, examined through the telescope, 
his yellow face was a curious study. The emotions of 
his soul were finely expressed, and every time he stopped 
rowing to turn his head and gaze at the land, a fresh 
passion was depictured on his fog-coloured lineaments. 
Eventually a couple of boatmen went to succour him, 
and with much difficulty towed him home. He stepped 
on shore very defiantly, and, instead of rewarding the 
boatmen for their services, expressed his gratitude by 
offering to row either of them for a pound. 

It is plain that hardy and dexterous landsmen of this 
kind must occasionally meet with exciting adventures on 
the deep. An experience not so commonplace but that 
another touch or two would have raised it into tragical 
dignity was encountered not very many days ago by a 
plain, honest, decently-educated Londoner, a City clerk, 
aged forty-four, who, being afflicted with the delusion 
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that he could row, put forth in a wherry along with his 
wife and child. He told me the story, hegging me to 
print it as a warning to others, hut at the same tinie on 
no account to mention his name nor the port at which 
he embarked on his disastrous voyage. As nearly as I 
can remember, this is how his story went. 

"I don't know," he began, "whether I shall ever 
live to keep a servant, but it would be more sensible for 
me to hope I may never live to feel the want of one. 
Any way, when a man can't afford to keep a servant, 
then, if he has a baby it must always go along with the 
wife ; and this being so, when I offered to take my wife 
out for an hour's row we were bound to carry the baby 
with us. The baby was weaned six weeks ago. It's a 
small thing to say, but worth taking notice of, as it made 
our troubles harder, as you'll hear. I neVer professed 
to be an oarsman. I had in my time pulled a * pair of 
sculls on the Thames, and got along middling well — well 
enough to enable me to say to my wife on this occasion, 
* Look here, Sarah, there's no need to take a man. A 
man will be a shilling extra. I don't say I can feather ; 
and I don't know, if I were to row with other men, 
whether I should be able to keep time. But I'm quite 
competent to pull in a boat by myself.' 

"'Very well, William,' said she; *if you think 
there's no danger, an hour on the water will be very 
enjoyable. But we don't want more than an hour.' 

" * Certainly not,' I answered ; ' an hour is eighteen- 
pence.' 

" The baby was dressed and fed, my wife put on her 
hat, and we left our lodgings for the place where the 
wherries lay. As we went along my wife suggested that 
we should carry a few buns with us. 

" ' What for ? * said I ; * we shall be back for tea. 
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called out something as the vessel went by, but I didn't 
catch what he said. 

**My wife now agreed with me that this was real 
happiness. There was a delightful quiet in the air, to 
enjoy which a man must live for eleven months every 
year in the bustle and noise of the City ; the town looked 
beautiful in the afternoon light, the tops of the white 
cUfifs as green as new silk, and over and over again, after 
rowing a few moments, I would hang on my oars and 
look at the houses in the distance and the different 
objects changing their shapes or shifting their places. 
As I had pulled the oars very leisurely indeed, I calcu- 
lated that it would not take me more than a quarter of 
an hour of steady pulling to cover the distance I had 
been lazily traversing ; I mean I reckoned that I could 
cover in a quarter of an hour the distance I had slowly 
come in three-quarters. That would make the hour ; 
but my wife was enjoying the air and the sea so 
thoroughly that I thought it would not greatly matter if 
we broke into another hour. This was a treat we didn't 
often get. My wife flattered me by saying I rowed very 
well, and made the boat go wonderfully quick, considering 
I put very little strength into the oars. I thought so, 
too, indeed, and was surprised to observe how rapidly, 
in proportion to my exertion, the land had receded away 
from us. By this time the pier was only a black line 
upon the water, and the people upon it invisible. 

" * You'll be facing the shore, Sarah,' said I, ' when 
I turn the boat to row back, and you'll be much 
interested in seeing the various objects growing bigger 
and bigger as we approach the land.' 

** * No wonder people are fond of the water,' said she ; 
* I could stop here for weeks.' 

" Poor woman ! I doubt if she'd say that now. 
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" It was six o'clock when I turned the boat's head* 
I never doubted that I could row back in twenty minutes, 
and reckoned that the extra half-hour would be well 
worth the money. I rowed at first with a good deal 
of energy, and my wife was delighted at the manner 
in which I made the foam fly with my oars. Indeed, 
I worked too hard ; the exertion soon tired me, and I 
perspired at every pore with the heat. It was slightly 
distracting that the baby, who had been sleeping very 
quietly, should now wake up and cry for what I suppose 
you might call her tea, if you can give regular names 
to milk-and-water administered about seven times a day. 

" ' I am sorry, William,' said my wife, ' that we have 
stopped longer than the hour.' 

**'0h,' said I, knowing that the child was running 
in her head, ' baby will do very well until we get home ; 
we shan't be long now ; ' and again I exerted my 
strength and toiled like a champion rower. 

" * It's very curious,' said I, giving up after about ten 
minutes, and feeling quite exhausted, and panting for 
breath. 

" ' What's very curious ? ' said my wife. 

<< « Why,' said I, pulling out my watch, * here it is 
twenty minutes past six, and the land seems rather 
farther off than it was before I turned the boat's head 
towards it.' 

"'Yes,' said she, growing a little pale; 'I've been 
noticing that, too.' 

" * Perhaps it wants a steadier stroke,' said I, wiping 
my forehead ; and, settling to the oars again, I rowed for 
another ten minutes, and then looked over my shoulder. 
I could not be deceived. Eow as I would, I not only 
could make no way, but the boat actually lost ground. 
I could not conceive of a current in the sea ; a tide was 
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an intelligible thing to me in a river, but I could not 
realize that the great body of water we were floating on 
was moving in a contrary direction to the land. There 
was nothing about to give me the idea; no buoys, or 
anything of that kind. All that I understood was that 
the harder I rowed towards the land the farther we fell 
away from it. I was heartily frightened, and pulled 
in the oars to stand up and look around me. My wife 
began to cry and the baby roared as babies can when 
they are particularly wanted to keep quiet. There were 
some ships, as I have said, a long distance off; and 
there was the smack that had passed us, two or three 
miles distant; but there was nothing near us. I put 
my hands to my mouth and shouted towards the land 
as hard as ever I could, flattering myself that there was 
a faint chance of the smooth water conveying the sound< 
I then stood waving and flourishing my hat for at leasf 
five minutes. 

" ' Oh, William, what will become of us ? ' cried my 
wife, sobbing piteously. 

" I was much too upset to answer her. I had hoped 
that we should be noticed by some of the people who 
keep a look-out on the pier ; but as the time went by, 
and the sun sank lower, and I could see no signs of 
anything coming to our rescue, my spirits fell, and I 
sat down and stared blankly at my wife. I put out the 
oars again, but was so wearied that I soon gave up 
rowing ; besides, I felt that we were being carried away, 
and that the oars scarcely hindered our progress towards 
the ocean. All this while the baby was giving us the 
greatest trouble with its incessant crying. My wife 
filled up the pauses of its screams by anticipating all 
the horrors which might befall us. She assured me 
that she could see nothing before us but death from 
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starvation, unless the sea should rise and upset the 
boat and drown us^ or unless a passing vessel should 
crash into us when the darkness fell. What could I 
do ? We were in one of those situations in which it is 
simply impossible for people to help themselves. I 
could not row ; we had no sail, and even if we had had 
a sail I should not have known how to use it ; I had no 
means of calling attention to our position except by 
waving my hat or flourishing an oar, which seemed an 
idle thing to do, considering what a speck the boat 
made upon the water, and how far off we were from 
everything but the miserable sea. 

" Sure enough, presently the sun sank, and though 
the twilight lasted a good bit, yet the water soon grew 
dark, and speedily after sundown the coast grew faint, 
and the ships in the distance were swallowed up in the 
gloom. When the night fairly came the wind got up, 
not very much, but enough to disturb the water, and 
the wherry began to slop about horribly. What was 
worse, it blew off the land and helped to carry us 
farther away. How I cursed my folly for not having 
brought a man with me ! The crying of the poor 
hungry little baby and my wife's moans and reproaches 
were just maddening. It was very fine overhead, the 
sky full of stars, but there was no moon, and the sea 
looked as black as ink. I could see the lights on th^ 
land, and could even very faintly hear the strains of 
a band of music playing on the cliff, for, as I have told 
you, the wind blew from the shore. I pulled out my 
watch, but though I held it close to my nose I coulcj 
not see what time it was. I kept on looking around 
in the hopes of observing a passing vessel, . but, 
though no doubt some must have passed, I did not see 
them. 
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" My wife was continually saying, ' Oh, William, what 
shall we do ? ' 

*' * Do ? * said I. * What can we do ? We must sit 
here and wait/ 

" ' Wait ! ' she would cry. ' What is there to wait 
for?' 

" *Foir daylight, if for nothing else.' 

*' ' But what will daylight do for us ? We have been 
lost in daylight, and when daylight comes where shall 
we be ? ' and here she would hug the poor crying baby 
and wish herself dead, and so on. 

" Lord, what a time it was ! The sea kept the boat 
rocking incessantly, so that it was impossible for me 
to stand up. The dew fell like rain, and my clothes 
were as heavy as if I had been exposed to a shower. 
My wife said her limbs felt like pieces of iron, and that 
she had the cramp in every joint, which I could easily 
understand, for I, too, suffered atrociously from having 
to keep seated and to balance myself to the tumbling 
about of the wretched little wherry. By degrees we lost 
sight of the lights on shore ; and we felt as if we were 
in the middle of the Atlantic. Once or twice I thought 
of taking to the oars again, but when the lights dis- 
appeared there was nothing to aim for. How we passed 
the hours I can't tell you. The baby would wake and 
cry until she cried herself to sleep, then wake and cry 
herself to sleep again, and so on, hour after hour. My 
wife and I fell silent ; we had exhausted all that could 
be said, and we sat there like two statues. To my 
idying hour I shall remember the gurgling and sobbing 
noise of the water splashing against the boat's side> and 
the dreadful silence overhead and around, above the 
water, as I may say. 

" It must have been past midnight, when I thought 
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I heard a kind of groaning or rumbling sound in the 
wind. I could not imagine what it could be, untU, 
looking into the darkness on my right hand, I spied 
three lights upon the sea — one green, one red, and 
one white — ^this last much higher than the others. 
Soon after there was a heavy noise of washing water, 
and just over the white light there was a shower of 
sparks, and presently a great black shadow stood up on 
the sea and blotted out the stars behind it. I was weak 
and worn out — terrified to a degree by the swift approach 
of this steamer — and though I managed to shout, my 
voice seemed to stick in my throat. The great vessel 
swept past us not above twenty yards distant; saving 
those lamps she was all in darkness, and soon after she 
had gone by I thought the wherry would have upset 
in the waves the steamer had left behind. My wife 
screamed as the boat sprang up and down, and every 
instant I expected the sea to rush into us. I shouted 
again to the steamer, hoping that I might be heard. 
This time my voice carried well, but nothing came of 
it ; the steamer rushed on, and was soon out of sight. 

" The dawn was just breaking, when I saw a vessel 
making a black mark against the pale green light in the 
place where the sun was coming. It took me some time 
to find out which way she was going, but presently the 
rising sun made her plain, and I saw that she was a 
smatll smack, and that she aimed directly for us. I 
managed to stand up in the wherry and flourish my hat. 
There was no coast to be seen — ^nothing visible upon the 
sea but that smack. So far as water went, we might have 
been in the middle of the biggest ocean in the world. I 
perceived before long that the smack saw us, for she 
lowered one of her sails, [and came along slowly. I 
looked at my wife to see how this adventure had served 
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her, and it seemed to me that she had aged twenty 
years. Her face was hollow, her dress draggled and 
limp with the dew ; she was a most melancholy object to 
look at. I hardly knew her, indeed ; and she was equally 
astonished by my appearance, as she afterwards told me. 
Who could suppose that a night spent in an open boat 
at sea would work such a change in people's looks ? As 
for poor little baby, she had been crying on and off all 
night, and, being pretty nearly perished with hunger, 
she was a distressing thing, truly, for us parents to see^ 
It was nearly three-quarters of an hour before the smack 
came close to us, counting from the time I had first seen 
her. A great man in yellow clothes bawled out, * What's 
that boat, and what do you want ? ' You might have 
supposed he w^ould guess our want by our appearance. 

« * We've been carried away to sea,' I answered, in a 
faint voice, for I felt as weak as an infant and just fit to 
cry like one, ' and we've been in this boat all night.' 

" ' Where do you come from ? ' he called. 

*' I told him, and he answered, * We'll tow you in. 
Look out for the end of the line ; ' and another man 
threw a rope at me. 

" I caught it, but did not know what to do with it ; 
seeing which, the first man told me to keep hold, and 
dragged the wherry up to the smack, and then got into 
her and attached the line to the boat. 

" * Will ypu sit here or come aboard ? ' he asked. 

*' ' Oh, come aboard, certainly,' I replied ; so he took 
the baby and passed it to a sailor on the smack, and 
then helped my wife up, and then me. 

*' So here we were, saved ; but faint, broken-down, 
feeling as if we had been dug out of the grave. Luckily 
they had a few tins of Swiss milk in the cabin, and so 
poor little baby got something to eat at last. Also they 
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gave us some corned beef and bread, which we devoured 
gratefully, after the manner of shipwrecked people. 
The captain of the smack laughed when I told him we 
had originally started for an hour's row. 

"'How much do they charge you for an hour?' 
says he. 

" * Eighteenpence,' I answered. 

*' * You have had a good eighteen-pennorth/ said 
he. * You may thank the Lord, master, that ye're alive 
to pay even eighteenpence. D'ye know how many miles 
you've drifted from your port ? ' 

" ' No,' said I. 

** * Well then,' said he, ' you've drifted eleven miles. 
There's the coast — ^you can calculate for yourself ; * and 
he pointed to the white clifiFs, which were visible from the 
smack's deck, though not from the boat. A fearfully 
long distance off they looked, to be sure. 

** * William,' said my wife at this moment, * I'll never 
come upon the water again.' 

" * Nor I, Sarah,' said I ; * at least without a man.' 

'''Man or no man,' said she, 'I'll never venture 
my life again.' 

"'And I have no doubt she will keep her word, 
though it won't cost her a very great effort to do so, 
for I am quite sure I shall never attempt to make her 
break it." 

" And so," said I, " you got home safe ? '* 

" Yes," he answered ; " the smack landed us in about 
two hours. The boatman wanted to charge me for 
twelve hours' use of his wherry ; but I got off for half a 
sovereign, which I thought cheap, as he talked of having 
the law of me." 

And here terminated this middle-aged City clerk's 
narrative. The moral of it is not far off, and may be 
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found without much hunting ; and that a little musing 
over it shall not be without value, any man may judge 
for himself if he will but take his stand upon a 
British pier and watch the typical seaside visitor enjoy- 
ing " an hour's row." 



THE PLEASURES OF YACHTING. 

Steam has played sad havoc with the beauty of our 
naval and merchant vessels ; but, though it has not 
spared our pleasure fleets, it has left untouched numer- 
ous graceful fabrics among the yachts of the country, 
and sail-power may survive for many years yet in the 
most beautiful form it has ever been moulded to by the 
genius of man. There is a story told of a butterfly 
alighting on the breast of a dying girl and taking wing 
ut the very moment she expired, and soaring into the 
hlue sky with the sunshine sparkling on its bright 
wings. I thought of this tale the other day when I 
spied the hulk of what appeared to have been a sailing 
frigate or an old East India merchantman towing up 
Channel. There was a strong, clear wind, and the 
water flashed like a prism, and I was gazing with 
interest at the poor old dismasted hulk when a fine 
schooner yacht, beating to the eastward, swirled up under 
her stern. A noble sight was that pleasure vessel. Her 
lee rail was almost flush with the foam which swept like 
a storm of snow under the gleaming milk-white curve of 
her lower cloths; to windward her sheathing was hove 
high, and the yellow metal glittered like new gold as it 
glanced through the network of spray and the shining 
emerald-green fibres of water which leapt » about her 
glossy sides. She might have been the very spirit of 
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the old dismantled sailing ship, leaping into bright an j 
beautiful being as the most exquisite and the completest 
expression of marine grace. It would have gratified 
the most morose sailor to see her. Here was a sight to 
comfort Jack for the loss of the noble sailing ships of 
his younger days. The grand piles of canvas, the little 
skysails topping the swelling pyramids, the magnificent 
sweep of jibbooms bearing their marble-coloured cloths 
in layers Uke a heap of clouds, the ringing minstrelsy of 
the wind among the taut hemp that resembles a spider's 
web as you look at it against the sky of the horizon — 
these things are gone, or fast going ; the ocean will soon 
be bare of them, and the star-like shine of sails upon 
the sea-line smothered by the long black coils of furnace 
smoke. But while such yachts as that whose flashing 
progress I watched remain afloat the sea will still 
possess her English beauties. 

It is the owners of such vessels who are perpetuating 
all that is fair, all that is memorable, of the traditions 
of our English ship-building yards. The survival is a 
very fit one. It seems proper, indeed, that the stateli- 
ness and elegance of the sailing vessel should come into 
the keeping of men to whom the deep is its own exceed-* 
ing great reward — as poetry was to Coleridge — ^who 
traverse it for love only of its caressing waters and the 
glorious life of its noble expanse, and who make it the 
framework for marine pictures into whose idealization 
enters all that money, fine taste, and devotion to what 
is beautiful and harmonious can furnish. 

Surely to those who love her for herself the sea is 
a bountiful and great-hearted mother. The fascination 
the ocean exercises over the mind cannot be expressed 
in language ; and happy is the man who, yielding to her 
spell, coimts himself one of her sons a? a yachtsman. 
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Mercantile Jack may profess to despise such seafaring 
as a fresh-water job ; but, nevertheless, let him own 
that he envies the sand-white decks, the snug forecastle, 
the easy life, the glorious runs imder blue skies and 
over tumbling and silver-bright waters. No other form 
of ** sailorizing " yields so much unalloyed pleasm'e. 
Privacy is the first grand privilege. You will get that 
in your yacht, but you will get it aboard no other kind 
of ship which ever I have heard of. No amount of 
passage-money will save you from worry and com- 
panionship you may not be in the humour to enjoy on 
board the finest passenger vessel. It is hotel-life : you 
are a number; you have luggage; you are making 
the voyage for a direct object; in short, you have a 
destination, and the having a destination makes one 
of the main difi'erences between yachting and going to 
sea in any other way. 

A yacht is a man's home. He need never be in a 
hurry. Like Jefferson in **Eip Van Winkle," he lives 
about in spots. He may leave a good deal to his skip- 
per, but he is always master ; he owns the craft which 
others steer, and never a humour can come into his 
head which he may not indulge without having anybody 
to argue with him. It is a fine thing to be lord of the 
sea in this fashion. A captain of a big ship is a great 
man, but he is a sort of a slave also. His business 
is to make haste, and obstacles vex his soul. The 
patent log that he tows astern typifies the condition of 
his mind. A head sea is an affliction, and most of the 
wonders of the deep are great nuisances to him. He 
wants to sight nothing. He objects to excitements and 
adventures. All that he prays for is fine weather and 
so many nautical miles a day. These are the penalties 
of having a destination. 
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The bliss of yachting lies in the having to go no- 
where in particular^ and one port being as good a» 
another. If you can't weather a point, then there is 
nothing to do but put your helm up and come back 
again. The barometer seldom tells lies, and one of its- 
safe readings, which makes yachting so delightful, is 
*'Keep the harbours aboard." That certainly may 
always be done in the English Channel, and not for this 
reason only does one cease to wonder that it should be 
the most popular of all yachting waters. Much has 
been written about yachting in the Scotch lakes and 
northward among the isles. Such cruising might suit a 
man who is easily sea-sick, and who is never so comfort- 
able as when his tow-rope is aboard a tug. But the 
yachtsman who has the instincts of a seaman will 
choose the wide waters of the English Channel, pushing 
away to the westward until the Atlantic swell is under 
his forefoot and his white sails mirrored in water as blue 
as the heavens. The Channel is a sea of itself, and most 
of the changes of the sea may be felt and enjoyed on its 
breast. Here you will get breezes which toss a yacht 
prettily enough, and the calms are made beautiful and 
soothing by the gentle swell that runs out of the vague 
horizon, and keep the water flashing and fading under 
the sun. Once to the westward of the North Foreland, 
there is no finer space of water for yachting, and no- 
where more beautiful shores and nobler coast scenery. 
It is a great maritime highway, too, always full of ships, 
and so crowded with marine interests that the yachts- 
man is never weary of looking over the side of his vessel. 
Given a strong and sweeping wind from the southward 
of east, with the sharp blue sky which that sort of 
breeze makes ; and let the sun still be soaring, and the 
atmosphere so transparent that the coast stands along 
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like a photograph; and let your mainsheet be eased, 
and the white heights of the North Foreland on your 
starboard quarter, the whole of the grand old Channel 
is under your bowsprit. Though there be no cups to 
win, there shall be a hundred races to run as you go ; 
and, keeping to leeward of the Goodwins, every jump of 
the yacht unrolls a glistening length of white, and green, 
and brown, and golden shore. 

Indeed, there is not a little sport to be got out of the 
unpremeditated races of yachting. I remember once 
coining up Channel, homeward bound, in a fine clipper 
ship. We had the wind abeam, and fore-topmast 
studding-sail out, and we went ahead of everything 
like a roll of smoke, until, coming abreast of the Isle 
of Wight, a powerful yawl — as superb a yacht as ever I 
saw — came frothing and buzzing along, with her main 
boom almost amidships, and Dunnose like a blue shadow 
over her stern. She ratched like a phantom to wind- 
ward of us, and then, settling herself upon our weather 
quarter, starboarded her helm, eased away her sheets 
fore and aft, and overhauled us as if she had a mind 
to tow us. She was in a smother of foam. It must 
have been up to a man's knees in the lee scuppers. 
She showed us the whole of her deck — a lady sitting in 
the companion, coolly ogling us through a binocular 
glass ; three or four yachtsmen aft, squatting under the 
iveather rail. But the view she offered was not pro- 
longed. She forged ahead of us like a " bonito," and in 
a couple of hours was a small leaning white pillar upon 
the horizon dead over our bows. 

These are the unpremeditated matches I mean, and 
I have known some of them to be run with as wild a 
desire for triumph as ever a regular yacht-race kindled. 
They used to make one of the heartiest pleasures of 
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yachting; but nowadays where is the foeman worthy 
of the steel of the slashing yawls^ and cutters, and 
schooners? Nearly everything that floats goes by 
steam, and for a yacht to race a steamer would be 
as sensible as to make up a Derby of locomotives and 
thoroughbreds. Yet those crank racers, with their 
enormous spread of cloths—though they be; things of 
beauty — are certainly not a joy to everybody. They 
are very proper to take prizes, but those who love the 
sea most wisely will least envy the privileges of the 
owners of such craft. Sailing with your mast at an 
angle of fifty degrees, half the mainsail dark with 
water, the froth hissing and seething and bubbling up 
to the lee side of the skylights, all hands holding on to 
windward and wondering what's going to happen next, 
may be exhilarating to some souls, but it is a mad sort 
of yachting. These crank and nimble spinners give you 
no chance of looking about. They are a fine sight to 
watch. I know nothing more exciting to witness than 
a great narrow-waisted yawl, almost on her beam ends, 
hurling through an ocean of foam, jumping the seas 
until half her keel is out of water, then burying her 
bows in the storm of froth as if she were about to 
dive out of sight, her metal to windward looking like 
a sheet of polished gold, with the sunshine sparkling in 
the wet of it. But to be aboard ! Decks that one can 
walk on may be an unsailorly prejudice, yet they are 
comfortable ; and the obligation to stick to windward 
and to hold on with clenched teeth grows tedious and 
even fatiguing if too long imposed. 

But the word yacht is a generic term, and comprises 
many different kinds of vessels. The middle kind be- 
tween the knife-like racer and the motherly, lubberly 
tub, is the best for those who go down to the sea in 
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pleasure vessels, not to do business, but to enjoy the 
freshness and wonder and beauty of the ocean. There 
are scores of them afloat, superbly modelled craft, whose 
lines would have made the old Baltimore clipper-builders 
green with envy. I will name no names, but will think 
of a yacht I have seen — a schooner, near about 150 
tons by yacht measurement, with magnificent spars 
exquisitely stayed, a bow bold about the figurehead, 
but fining away with delicate keenness at the forefoot, 
with such a swell of the side as promises stability in a 
gale of wind, but arching thence to the keel in a con- 
formation so tenderly sinuous and beautifully clean that 
a sailor would want to know no more to enter her in his 
mind as one of the fastest vessels of her class. This 
she is, but she gives you a beam as well as speed. 
There is plenty of room to walk about her decks ; there 
is no fear of falling down the forehatch for want of a 
gangway to get into the eyes of her ; the coils of her 
running-gear are never in the road. Is there anything 
more tenderly beautiful than a vessel of this kind 
slightly leaning under her cotton-white cloths, her 
polished and swelling heights of canvas softly shaded 
at the leeches, the brass-work on her deck full of blind- 
ing crimson stars which wink like bursts of fire from 
the mouths of cannon watched from a distance, as the 
lift of the swell veers the brilliant metal in and out of 
the sphere of the sun, whilst a line of froth streams 
past her like a shower of silver dust upon the sea, and 
the gentle moaning of water at the stem mingles with 
the vibratory humming of the wind in the vessel. This 
is the sort of vessel in which a man can take his ease 
and enjoy all that the sea has to offer. And this, too, is 
your ship for Channel cruising. She would carry you 
round the world if you had the mind to try her. She'll 
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creep into the wind's eye with the luflf of her foresail 
blowing to windward, not shivering, but standing out 
full of wind that way, whilst the after half is drawing 
and doing its work. I know her to be a typical boat, 
and that is why I describe her. Whilst such craft as 
she remain afloat, the grace of the sailing vessel in its 
most beauteous form survives, and steam may be defied 
to demolish a lingering but most noble marine ideal 
realized. 

Owners of yachts do not all take the same view of 
the delightful pastime. Between the yachtsman who 
never seems so happy as when he is out of soundings, 
and those sailors who creep from port to port, and take 
a three weeks* spell of rest in every harbour they succeed 
in making, there is a prodigious stretch, filled up by a 
surprising variety of tastes. But the harbour-haunting 
yachtsman grows rare. His excursions to sea, even out 
of sight of land, are every year more frequent. He 
learns to hear a music in the wind that's piping merrily, 
and the threat of lightning in the homed moon ceases 
to scare him. This is as it should be. Yachting is 
surely but a sorry entertainment when warps hold your 
vessel against a stone or wooden pier, and no livelier 
recreation offers than bobbing for flounders in the mud 
at the bottom of the water alongside. Our English 
summers are not very long, and there is much to be 
seen, much to inspirit the mind, much to invigorate the 
body. The warm and brightly-coloured sea, for many a 
league enriched with verdant and dazzling and tender 
stretches of coast scenery, courts the fortunate yachts- 
nian with promises which it never breaks. It is not 
racing only, it is not sailing only; it is the calm day 
sleeping under the rich azure heaven ; the water a 
breathless surface of molten glass, shadowed here and 
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there where the shallow soundings are ; the horizon 
streaked with floating wreaths of vapour or darkened by 
the blueish smoke of a long- vanished steamer ; the coast- 
line some miles away swimming in the haze of heat, and 
the water in the south blending with the flood of light 
which the sun flashes into it. Here and there is a 
motionless smack, with her reddish sail reflected with- 
out a tremor under her ; or a distant ship whose white 
canvas seems to be melting upon the faint light blue 
over the horizon. Or it is the summer night, with a flood 
of moonlight shivering the ripples, whilst on either hand 
the sea stretches away in solemn darkness touched faintly 
in places by the lustre of the glorious planets unpaled 
by the moonshine. A soft breeze murmurs over the 
water, and keeps the spectral canvas on high sleeping, 
and a narrow wake goes away astern into the darkness, 
with fitful flashes of phosphorus in the circling eddies, 
in the run of the ripples as they break near the silent 
hull. 

Small wonder, indeed, that the sea should court men 
as it does, and fascinate them too. Happy the man who 
can take the pleasure it yields as a yachtsman, and in 
his own beautiful vessel can traverse its glorious waters 
as idly, and freely, and gaily as the wind that impels 
him. 



A DRUNKEN SHIP. 

In one of Edgar Foe's stories there is an account of a 
crew clinging to the bottom of their capsized vessel^ and 
watching a ship approach them. She comes yawing 
and steering very wildly, but there are people aboard, 
and the poor sailors are full of hope ; until on a sudden 
an insufferable smell is borne to them by the wind, and 
they discover that the figures lolling upon the ship's 
sides are putrifying corpses. 

This tale of horror as well as of imagination came 
into my head some time ago, when I read the evidence 
that had been tendered in St. George's Hall, Liverpool, 
by a certain pier-manager and coxswain of the lifeboat 
belonging to a north-western town. He said that at 
about half-past five in the morning he was roused out 
by a man who told him that there was a vessel drifting 
ashore. He hurried down to the beach, and saw a 
barque of between 800 and 400 tons a short distance 
off imder lower topsails. There was a fresh breeze from 
the westward. He watched the vessel a few minutes, 
and perceived that she would sometimes fall off so as to 
bring the breeze on her quarter, and then round close 
to the wind, like Foe's dreadful ship, and that she was 
coming ashore as fast as ever she could drive. The 
lifeboat was launched when this strangely-behaved 
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barque was within a hundred and fifty fathoms of the 
beach, and on the boat getting alongside, a strong smell 
of rum and water was found to pervade the atmosphere. 
A man got on to the rail and dropped into the boat, and 
the coxswain said " he seemed stupefied, took no notice 
of anything, and did not speak.** This was the skipper. 
The rest of the crew tumbled into the lifeboat and were 
conveyed ashore, while the barque took the ground and 
became a total wreck, nothing being saved but some 
sails and a few stores. 

Such a very unusual circumstance as that of a well- 
found barque sailing ashore, as one might put it, of her 
own will, was sure to have a queer story behind it. And 
assuredly the story is a queer one, making one of the 
most disgraceful narratives to be found in the modem 
marine annals. It shall be told by a specimen of one of 
those plain, honest, English seamen who captains say 
are no longer to be found, and whose extinction, they 
declare, obliges them to ship "Dutchmen.** I will not 
give this excellent man his name, glad as I should be to 
do so, for the punishment inflicted on the captain and 
mate by the court that inquired into their conduct would 
render a large public identification a needless supple- 
mentary penalty. The certificate of competency held by 
the captain has been cancelled, but to the mate there 
has been granted a twelve months* chance of reforma- 
tion, and this alone should explain the reason for 
suppressing all names. 

" The barque was a vessel of 840 tons, and we had 
a crew of ten men, not counting the captain and mate. 
We were bound for Quebec, which, I reckon, should 
make a ship's course about west by south ; but on this, 
as you'll take note presently, all mariners don't seem 
to be agreed. The whole of the crew, saving me and 
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another whose name shall be Bill, were drunk when the 
barque left Liverpool, Speaking of the fo'ksle, I don't 
mean to say there's anything unusual in this. Drink's 
grown with legislation. In old times, when there was 
less law, there was less lush. It's a teetotal age, this ; 
nothing but water going in vessels, and the consequence 
is that men newly shipped, knowing that there'll be no 
grog betwixt this and the next port, go in for a bout of 
drinking to serve them, as it might be, for the whole 
voyage. See 'em come aboard, sprawling and roaring, 
too sick to stand, rolling below, and leaving the ship to 
sail away with no one but the idlers — and them drunk, 
too, maybe — to do her work for twenty-four hours or 
longer. If I was an owner my ship shouldn't be a tee- 
totaler. Every day, at noon, there should be a can of 
rum on the capstan for the men — a tot apiece ; but I'd 
make this rule, that any man as came aboard in liquor 
should have no grog served out to him for the rest of the 
voyage. That would stop the drunkenness ships carry 
away from the ports, and all the dangers which a 
drunken crew brings on a vessel that's got to grope her 
way down rivers and along channels full of peril. 

"Well, there was ten of us, and eight were drunk. 
I'm speaking of forrards; I'll come aft presently, I 
never saw men worse in liquor. You remember them 
Scotchmen that used to stand at tobacconists' doors, 
taking a pinch of snuff? — dummies they were, you'll 
recall. Well, think of giving one of 'em a shove, and 
seeing him fall. If ye can fix such an object in your 
imagination you'll comprehend the sort of helplessness 
of my eight shipmates. They lay in the fo'ksle as 
lifeless as bits of timber; and this being the condition 
of the barque, we were towed out with a pilot aboard, 
and then, when abreast of the Nor'-west Lightship, were 
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left to shift for ourselves. The mate was aft, me at the 
wheel, and Bill forward. There was not an inch of 
canvas on our vessel, and no one on deck excepting 
those IVe mentioned. Whilst we were towing, the mate 
came up to have a look at the compass now and again, 
and then I noticed that if he wasn't downright slewed he 
didn't want very many more nips to settle his business. 
He goes lurching along till he comes abreast of the 
main rigging, and here he lays hold and sings out, ' All 
hands make sail. Tumble up, my lively hearties! 
Bear a hand with your hair oil and your silk stockings, 
my sweet and noble fellows ! ' 

" But nobody took any notice except Bill, who sings 
out, 'There's no tumbling up aboard this galliant 
vessel, sir — leastways, forrards; there's naught but 
tumbling down.' At which the mate bursts into a loud 
]augh, swaying upon the rope he had hold of as though 
he meant to swig oflf on it. Then, looking up and 
around, he sings out — 

" ' This ain't a steamer. The sails must be loosed 
and the yards hoisted, bully, if the Liverpool gells are 
ever to clap eyes on us brave mariners again ; so jump 
below among them dreadful drunkards and rout *em out. 
Eout 'em out, do you hear ? * 

**Well, Bill did as he was told, and after a bit he 
managed to shove two or three of the crew through the 
scuttle on to the deck. They stood blinkin' in the light 
like owls, rolling up against one another with their hair 
over their faces, and their clothes looking as if they had 
been put on upside down. 

" * Now, then ! now, then ! ' sings out the mate, who 
couldn't keep his legs without holding on ; ** what's the 
meaning of this here dissipation? There's no drink 
allowed aboard this tidy little ship. There's nothing 
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but the teetotal lay to be found in this handsome 
hooker. Milk and water, my bully sailor lads ! that's 
the tap if ever ye want to end as philosophers. Loose 
the fore-topmast staysail. Loose the spanker. Get the 
main-topmast staysail on her. Lay out, some one, and 
loose the inner jib.' And he rattled order after order as 
though he'd got a ship's company of fifty men to do his 
bidding. 

" How the drunken fellows scraped through the job 
I'm sure I don't know. It was a bad look-out for us two 
sober men, but for the life of me I couldn't help laughing 
to watch the sailors Bill had managed to shove on deck 
go aloft. Talk of hanging on with your eyehds ! Again 
and again I expected to see 'em all drop overboard ; but 
I suppose their instincts for holding on were there, 
though their senses were gone, and the same mental 
henergy it was, no doubt, as enabled them to get the 
gaskets adrift and loose the lower topsails. When those 
sails were sheeted home — the jib, staysails, and spanker 
being already set — the drunken men refused to do any 
more work; they rolled over to the scuttle and dis- 
appeared, the mate looking on, but too intoxicated to 
act. The skipper all this while never showed himself. 
I asked the mate what course I was to steer. 

" ' Course ? ' said he ; ' why, keep the vessel's head 
followin' the jibboom, can't ye ? * 

" 'Easy enough/ says I; 'but where's the jibboom 
a-going ? ' 

" ' No impudence ! ' he cries out. * Smother me if I 
know what the British sailor's a-coming to. It's all 
drink and jaw nowadays. What's become of all the old, 
'spectable, sober seamen? — tell me that, you terrapin.* 

" There was no use arguing with a man who couldn't 
stand without holding on. I says, 'I'm not going to 
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steer this barque all day — 'specially as we seem bound 
to nowheres. My trick was up and out a long spell 
since.' 

" ' And d*ye think,' says he, * the vessel don't know 
her way without you ? Hook it forrard, afore I skin yer.' 

"I let go the wheel and walked forward. I looked 
behind me as I went, making sure that he'd take my 
place. But the deuce a bit. He was leaning against 
the rail, and shook his fist at me when I turned my head, 
and there was the barque without any one steering her, 
her fore and aft canvas full, but her topsails aback, and 
her whole company, saving two, so drunk as to be 
incapable. It was a good job that old Drainings was not 
so drunk as the others, otherwise we should have been 
obliged to light the galley fire and get ourselves supper. 
We were not disposed to take this job upon ourselves, so 
we hauled him on deck and gave him several buckets 
of water, which appeared to wash some of the fumes 
out of his intellects, and he then turned to— in a very 
staggering fashion, sartinly — and got us some tea, being 
scared by our threats to drown him out of hand if he 
didn't tend to our wants. 

" Me and my mate hung about the deck forrard watch- 
ing to see if the skipper showed himself, but he never 
appeared, which, taken along with the condition of the 
mate, made us suppose he was drunk too; but we 
couldn't have swore to this without getting a sight of 
him first. I says to Bill, 'Here's a pretty look-out. 
What's to be done ? No one at the wheel ; no one in 
charge; everybody drunk, and the night coming along.' 

' There's nothing to be done,' answers Bill, ' except to 
turn in and take our chance. It won't do for us to take 
command of the barque. If there's to be a mess, let it 
find the skipper boss, not us. I don't want no magis- 
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trate's job, for one. We're but common sailors, and 
common sailors have but a poor chance now when it 
comes to law, and the fight's between them and the 
captain.' 

" This was a middlin' sensible view; but still, life's life, 
and I couldn't quite see my way to turn in aboard a drift- 
ing ship, and take our chance of all going well through- 
out the night. So, calUng old Drainings, who was 
getting his senses and beginning to understand the 
muddle we was all in, we lighted our pipes and had a 
long confab, the end of it being an agreement that the 
three of us should keep a look-out, turn and turn about. 
There was to be no steering — ^nothing but looking. Well, 
I kept the first look-out, and in all them hours I never 
see either the captain or the mate on deck. The breeze 
was small, and the ship lay steady enough, her topsails 
aback and her staysails drawing. Two or three steamers 
drove past, and I'm pretty sartin they'd have been into 
us if I hadn't taken the precaution to get the side lights 
over. Bill reUeved me at six bells, we having settled for 
his turn to follow mine, so as to give Dramings time to 
sleep oflf the rest of the rum that worked in his system. 
When I went below the fok'sle was as hot as an oven, 
such a smell of liquor about as would have made you 
think yourself in a public-house, and all hands snoring 
so loud that you might have reckoned the barque was 
saiHng ten miles an hour, and that noise the sound of 
the water rolling away from her stem. I turned in all 
standing, ready for whatever might happen, and fell 
asleep, and when I woke it was to the tune of a desperate 
hammering on deck. It was broad daylight, and, when 
I tumbled up, I found the mate beating the deck and 
bawling at the top of his voice, *Up with ye, you 
drunken swine ! up naked, every mother's son of you. 
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and don't stop to dress ! * he was roaring, filling up his 
meaning with more oaths than he had fingers and toes. 
He was just in the same condition he had been in all 
along, rolling and sprawling here and there, and fogging 
the air all about him with the smell o* spirits. 

** Old Drainings was at the wheel, and I spied the cap- 
tain aft, holding on to a backstay with one hand and 
shaking his other hand at Drainings, who grinned in his 
face. Though pretty near the whole ship's length was 
betwixt us, I easily saw that the captain was as drunk as 
his mate. By-and-by he turns his head and sings out 
for the mate to lay aft. The mate goes, and the skipper, 
fetching him a thumping whack on the back — meant for 
love and good fellowship — casts his arm round the 
other's neck, and down they tumble below, for another 
reviver, no doubt. Drainings left the wheel and came 
forrard. 

" * I can't help laughing at the old man,' says he. 
* Never heerd such nonsense as he talks. But, all the 
same, what's to do ? * says he. * We shall be driving 
ashore if we don't mind. Have any of the men 
recovered ? ' 

" * I've not had time to see,' I answers, and I dropped 
down the fo'ksle hatch to have a look. I stirred them 
as was on the deck with my foot and made some of them 
talk to me ; but there was not one man among them as 
was of any use. They had not only come aboard steeped 
to the eyes in drink, but had brought a quantity of lush 
along with them, and two or three empty black bottles 
knocking about 'splained how it was that sleeping in all 
night hadn't made these scowbanks fit for duty. 

** Well, I don't want to make an endless job of this 
yam, or I'd give you the particulars of that day and the 
night as followed. By that time most of the men had 
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recovered their senses, and me and Bill took care, as fast 
as ever we could get 'em to sit up and listen, to 'splain 
the quandary the vessel was in, and our danger. This 
sobered *em quicker than water would have done. They 
came on deck and took a look around, saw nobody at the 
wheel, no one in charge, and nothing on the barque 
but what we had made shift to hoist after the tug had 
left us. 

" This was the afternoon of the third day. The 
weather looked dirty in the south-west, and shortly 
before five o'clock the wind breezed up hard. Luckily 
we was under small canvas. I says to the men, ' The 
best thing we can do is to haul down the staysails and 
heave her to. There's no telling where she's been drift- 
ing to all these days. No sights have been taken, the 
log never hove, no reckoning of any kind kept. Whether 
we're off England, Hireland, or Scotland I'm not going 
to calculate ; but one thing I'm certain sure of, we shall 
be having one of them kingdoms close aboard of us 
before long; and so I reckon our business is to slow 
down this here drift as fur as we can, whilst we see if the 
captain means to take charge and sail the vessel to 
Quebec, or keep drunk and send us all to the bottom.' 

** Everybody being agreeable, we hauled down the stay- 
sails and backed the foretopsail. There was no watches, 
the crew hadn't been divided ; however, we formed our- 
selves into two gangs, and agreed to keep watch and 
watch till the morning ; then, if things remained as they 
was, we arranged for some of us to go aft to the captain, 
and, if he refused to do his duty, to hoist a distress 
signal, and 'splain our situation to the first ship as came 
along. The deuce of it was, ye see, there was ne'er a 
man forrards as knew anything of navigation. Had we 
turned to and seized the skipper's instruments and charts 
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they'd have been of no use to us. Well, next morning 
arrived, and found the barque still drifting and the 
weather as thick as mud in a wine-glass. All hands 
assembled, and we held a sort o* parliament, and then 
it was agreed that I and another should go aft and 
inquire of the captain what he meant by this conduct. 
'Cordingly we lay aft, and going into the cabin found 
the mate lying there drunk, though not incapable. He 
asked us what we wanted ; but we took no notice, push- 
ing on to the captain's berth. We hammered on the 
door, but getting no answer opened it, and saw him 
lying sound asleep and kinder stupefied in his bunk. 
We laid hold of him and hauled till we'd roused him up. 

" * Captain,' says I, * we've come aft to ask what you 
mean to do with the barque. She's drifting anyhow, and 
all hands feel their lives to be in danger.' 

** * Pooh, pooh ! ' says he, stretching his arms and 
gaping, * it's all right. Have a glass of grog ? * 

** * No,' I says firmly ; * we don't want no grog. What 
we require is to know what you mean to do ? ' 

" Instead of answering, he lay back, turned over and 
shut his eyes ; so, seeing that there was no satisfaction 
to be got, we came away and went forrards again. The 
men were now thoroughly scared. They said they 
warn't going to stand skylarking of this kind, and if the 
captain didn't turn to and take charge and sail the ship 
back to Liverpool, they'd knock off work. I went aft 
once more with this message, but though T nearly 
dragged the captain out of his bed, I couldn't make him 
understand, nor even rouse him up. So I walked up to 
the mate and told him of the men's resolution. 

" * I don't care,' says he ; *it's no business of mine. 
I'm not going to do anything without the captain's 
orders.' 
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" We was in a regular fix. The weather was so thick 
that it would need a ship to come very close to make out 
any signal we might hoist ; we none of us knew where we 
were, in what direction to steer, what to do with the 
barque if we took charge of her. Whilst we were 
debating, the mate came out, and orders us to square 
the yards. 

" * What for ? * says the crew. 

" * Why, for Liverpool,' he answers. 

"We turned to with a will, the mate standing at 
the cabin door looking at us. We held on E.S.E. till 
about midnight, when we spied a light on the port 
quarter, and the mate said it was the Chickens off the 
Calf o' Man. It proved to be nothing of the kind, but 
Morecambe Bay light. At daybreak the land was plain 
to be seen about four miles distant, and the captain, 
who was now on deck, gave orders for the helm to be put 
up to let her drive ashore, which she did, the lifeboat 
coming out when we was close on to the beach, and 
taking us all off. The first to drop into the boat was the 
skipper ; he wasn't too drunk to do that. 

" What d'ye say to this tale of the sea, sir ? What'U 
the public think of merchant sailors after hearing it ? 
Should you think proper to print it, I'll allow that there'll 
not be a landsman as won't reckon it an out-and-out 
twister, spun from the winch o' your own invention. 
But, that there may be no doubt about it, just add what 
the finding of the Court was as inquired into this 
business : ' Neither the master nor the mate attended 
properly to his duties in navigating the vessel. They 
were both under the influence of drink during the voyage. 
The vessel was not navigated with proper and seaman- 
like care. She was stranded owing to the utter neglect 
from drunkenness of both master and mate. The Court 
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considered that this was about as gross a case as ever 
came before a court of inquiry, and found both master 
and mate grievously and wrongfully in default.' 

" Mild enough, sir. Had the Court been aboard, you 
may take your oath they'd have drawed it considerably 
stronger.** 



A SAILORS CLUB. 

Not very far from the London Docks, and within a stone's 
throw of that refined and odoriferous thoroughfare known 
as Leman Street, Whitechapel, there is situated a large, 
fine building, with entrances commanding two streets, 
and a summit that towers very nobly among the adjacent 
roofs. Once upon a time the Eoyal Brunswick Theatre 
stood where that house now stands, and vestiges of the 
old structure still linger in the form of some pillars or 
columns at the main entrance, and various underground 
avenues, in whose atmosphere, despite forty years of very 
strong marine flavouring, there seems to lurk to this 
hour a kind of ghostly smell of ancient orange-peel. The 
house is known far and wide as the Well Street Home 
for Sailors, and I once accepted an invitation from the 
manager to overhau! the premises, and judge for myself 
to what extent the Home improves upon the comforts and 
privileges the sailor flatters himself he may obtain at a 
common seamen's boarding or lodging house. I must 
own that I approached the place with a certain amount 
of foregone prejudice. E stablishments known as Harbours 
of Eefuge, Seaman's Sheet Anchor, Ports of Call, and 
the like, all mariners who will not sham piety for the 
sake of a coat, or a plug of tobacco, or a meal of bread 
and meat will keep to windward of. Jack objects to this 
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kind of classification. He dislikes to be dealt with as 
something apart from the ordinary run of mortals ; to be 
preached to in language which the minister may fondly 
imagine to be the dialect of the sea ; to have tracts doled 
out to him in the form of marine allegories, as if he 
could comprehend no other allusions to life and death, 
and sin and virtue, than those which referred to heaving 
billows and storm-driven barks and broken tackle ; and 
when ashore, to make one of a flock of seamen, to meet 
nobody but seamen, to go to prayers in a church filled 
with seamen ; — ^to be treated, indeed, as if he ought to 
carry a badge or number on his back, as if his whole 
class were socially tabooed. So, thinking this Well Street 
Home to have something of the old unpleasant and ill- 
judging form of charity mixed up in its composition, and 
considerably disturbed in mind by the first four lines of 
its forty-seventh annual report, I entered the Dock Street 
entrance, never doubting ;but that I should meet with 
plenty of features to account for the sailor's preference 
for the grimy, frowsy, and squalid lodging-houses, of 
which there were some dozens in the neighbourhood. 

I found myself in a very large hall filled with seamen. 
There was perhaps hardly a nationality that was not 
represented. Englishmen and Scandinavians were 
plentiful ; but in numerous places were black and yellow 
skins, the sight of which carried the mind thousands of 
miles east and south, and brought up visions of skies 
different indeed from the brown heavens which were 
careering in gloomy folds over the chimney-pots visible 
through the windows. In a few moments I was joined 
by the manager, and we proceeded to inspect the premises. 
In a manner it was like surveying St. Paul's Cathedral. 
Big as the building looked outside, it seemed four times 
as large again when I began to roam about it. Boom 
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led into room, wing conducted into wing, until methought 
Whitechapel itself might seem to lack area enough for 
the accommodation of this most ramified and capacious 
interior. Behind a glass front stood a porter wading 
through several huge piles of letters in search of those 
expected by some dozen men, who eagerly waited while 
he looked. 

" The correspondence here must be enormous," said 
I, "judging by those samples.** 

" It is enormous," answered the manager. " Thou 
sands upon thousands of letters and telegrams are 
received and distributed in the course of the year.** 

We entered a large room with a circular counter in 
it, behind which were several clerks hard at work over 
their ledgers, while a number of seamen were drawing or 
paying in money. 

"This is the bank," said the manager; "here we 
receive such moneys as the men choose to deposit, and 
credit them with the wages which they have to receive 
from the ships they have been discharged from. Here, 
too, we cash their allotment notes, and what we do in 
that way you may guess by looking at that long box 
there, that is full of allotment notes which are maturing 
at various dates.** 

" But,** said I, " I thought the allotment note was 
only made payable to a relative or to a savings-bank. 
This is not a savings-bank ? ** 

" Oh,** he exclaimed drily, " there are two kinds 
of allotment notes. One is, as you say, payable only 
to a relative or a savings-bank ; the other is an illegal 
document, sanctioned by the Board of Trade, February, 
1868 — ^here it is in the comer: you see their imprimatur?*' 
said he, handing me one of the notes. 

"What is the meaning of this,** said I, "at the 
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bottom of the note ? — ' Caution. — The Merchant Shipping 
Act does not provide summary remedy in the case of this 
note.' " 

" Only a confession that a blunder was made," he 
answered, *'when the Act was passed. The advance 
note was said to encourage crimping; accordingly the 
allotment note was substituted. The seaman protested, 
as he found the note practically useless. Instead of 
rescinding or modifying the Act, an illegal concession 
was made by the issue of notes payable to anybody, like 
the old advance note. The issue is sanctioned by the 
Board of Trade, who compromise with their oflScial 
conscience by giving the holder of the note to understand 
that he cannot recover upon the note by summary 
remedy. The old advance note was made payable three 
days after the man had sailed in the ship; in the present 
note the shipowner protects himself by making the note 
payable fifteen days, or in some instances thirty days, 
after the man has sailed. This may not increase the 
risk, but the delay in payment causes the holder to charge 
a heavier rate of interest for cashing the note, so that 
practically the Act leaves the sailor as much at the 
mercy of the boarding-house keeper as he was in the 
days of the advance note. We have hitherto charged 
nothing for cashing these notes ; but we shall have to 
do so in seK-protection, for we are perpetually losing 
money by them, and the law, which sanctions their issue, 
yet deprives the holder of all means of recovering on 
them." 

So much for British maritime legislation, thought I. 
Here are people, willing to pay the sailor the amount 
his note is worth without any deduction whatever, obUged 
to own that they can no longer act in this liberal manner, 
because the law prevents them from dealing with the 
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dishonest cUents who rob them ! Will the day never 
come when the hidden part of our gigantic marine 
interests will be capably represented in the House of 
Commons ? 

" And pray," said I to the manager, " where are your 
bedrooms ? " 

He led me a short distance, and presently we came 
io a stand at the bottom of what I may call a shaft of 
galleries of a very curious skeleton-like appearance. The 
highest tier was probably about seventy feet. Every 
fibrine-looking gallery or platform ran the whole length 
of the wing, and was flanked on either hand with rows 
of little bulkheaded rooms called cabins, all of them 
numbered, and every one containing an exceedingly 
comfortable wire-wove spring mattress, slung by a 
species of metal triangle from the ceiling. I found that 
there were three of these gallery shafts situated in wings 
of the building, and capable of comfortably accommo- 
dating and bedding between five and six hundred persons. 
One of those gigantic ranges of cabins, dedicated to the 
late Admiral Hope, struck me as exceedingly handsome 
and curious. The lower berths here are devoted to the 
mates and captains. They are large, airy, superbly 
ventilated; but these are the characteristics of all the 
cabins. At one end of this fine division is a marble 
tablet inscribed to Admiral Hope, with handsomely 
carved coloured flags on either side. To see these cabins, 
the manner in which they are poised one above another, 
the stairs leading up to them, the delicate tracery of the 
platforms, and observe the seamen coming out of their 
rooms and descending the steps fifty and sixty feet above 
your head, is to get a new theory of human existence. 
I never saw anything more comfortable, more clever, 
more strange. I mounted to one of these galleries with 
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the manager, and seeing a cabin door open put my head 
in. The place was in gloom, and I was about to with- 
draw, when to my astonishment I observed what looked 
like two little half-moons glimmering in the dusk. I 
stared, and was amazed to find a negro lying upon a 
chest, reading. I saw the whites of his eyes the moment 
he rolled them up to look at me, but the rest of him 
being black was not to be discerned at once. I asked 
him what he was reading. 

" The Bible," said he, showing the book. 

He was newly arrived at Hull from Barbadoes, he 

said, and had come to London to look for a berth as 

steward aboard a ship bound to the West Indies. He 

was a handsomely spoken, well-mannered young fellow, 

pronouncing his words with the finish of a man of 

culture. 

We next visited the dining-room. This was a great 

department with rows of tables stretched along it, all 
covered with white linen and hospitably furnished with 
good glass and cutlery. At a large centre heating con- 
trivance stood a carver flpurishing an immense knife 
over a big pile of joints of roast beef. Sirloins, ribs, 
topsides, were mixed up, but the manager said that did 
not matter, as there would be httle enough to be seen of 
them presently. A number of waiters ran in and out, 
setting dishes of potatoes, vegetables, puddings, bowls of 
soup, and such matters, on the table, and it needed 
nothing but a loving cup and a flourish of trumpets to 
make the thing look like a civic feast. Presently a bell 
was beaten, the seamen came tumbling in, and in a 
trice every table was crowded, and all hands eating 
their hardest. 

" There is plenty of independence here, apparently," 
said I, looking round at the rows of " shell-backs " — and 
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I appreciated the term when I marked the taut curve of 
their shoulders — working away with spoons and knives 
and forks. 

** Independence ! " exclaimed the manager. **Why, 
no hotel confers more privileges. We are in reality a 
club. We were originally called a Home, and have stuck 
to the name ; but I think it would be better had we 
borne the title of Club, for there is something in the 
sound of a home that savours of charity^ and charity is 
a thing most seamen object to." 

** What are your charges ? " 

** Fifteen shillings a week to the men, and eighteen 
shilHngs to mates, who eat in a room to themselves." 

" Do you mean to say," I exclaimed, " that you give 
these men a bedroom apiece and feed them after the 
fashion I now see for fifteen shillings a week ? " 

"Yes," said he, smiling at my surprise. "And we 
go a little further even than that ; for if a sailor arrives 
here without clothes or means, we dress him and put 
money in his pocket, and repay ourselves by deducting 
the amount, without a farthing of extra charge, from 
the allotment note he receives from the ship in which, 
in numerous instances, we procure him a berth." 

" And may the men do as they like here ? " 

" As if they were in their own house. We close at 
half-past twelve ; but there is a night porter, and a man 
is admitted at any hour." 

" So that, practically, this is nothing but a first-class 
hotel worked at a cost that enables the very poorest 
seamen to use it ? " 

" Exactly. Our sole object is to provide the sailor 
with a comfortable home while he is on shore, help him 
in every way that he will allow, and so keep him clear 
of the hoarding-house people — ^the wretched men and 
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still more wretched women — ^who prey upon him, drug 
him with vile drinks, cruelly rob him, and often turn 
him adrift with scarcely a stitch on his back. Gome, 
sir ; more remains to be seen.** 

He took me downstairs into a ready-made clothing 
shop belonging to the Home. 

" The tailors in the neighbourhood," said he, laugh- 
ing, " more especially those who pay women commission 
to bring sailors to their shops, don't love us for this 
invasion of their rights or wrongs ; for our charge for 
clothes is very little above the price they cost us, and a 
man may get here for two pounds ten a suit he would 
have to pay eight or nine guineas for to a boarding-house 
tailor. I may say the same thing of the bar we have 
opened. There were some murmurs at first among the 
directors ; but, sir, we found lemonade and coffee would 
not do. They drove the sailors to the public-houses ; for 
the men would have their glass, and if they could not get 
it here they would go to low places for it. Jack must 
be treated sensibly, as a man with brains. To stop his 
grog at sea is one thing, but to put him upon cold water 
ashore is merely to drive him to those who live by plunder- 
ing him. The result of opening a bar here has been to 
extinguish half the public-houses in the neighbourhood, 
and you may believe me when I say that our people 
know their business too well to suffer any approach 
to intemperance in this Home." 

** Well,** said I, ** I came here expecting to find a lot 
of false and mischievous sentiment mixed up in the 
administration of the place. I see that Jack's character 
is understood among you. You treat him as a rational 
man, and he respects you for it. No wonder the same 
people return again and again." 

'' There is no need for a man to do anything here he 
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does not like," said the manager, " We have serious, 
sober, steady fellows among us; for them there are 
prayers morning and evening, and all may attend who 
will. But there is no obligation to be present. So at 
church — ^yonder it is, close to the Home, you see — we 
muster a good congregation ; but there is no compulsion. 
Whatever can be done to reclaim those who need it, to 
help to set men right, to teach them to lift up their 
thoughts, we attempt ; but there is no forcing of religion 
— nothing to induce hypocrisy on the one hand, nor to 
excite aversion on the other. We say, ' My lads, here 
are your opportunities, take them if you will ; but take 
them or leave them, we wish to do our duty by you, to 
make your lives ashore happy and comfortable, to keep 
you to windward of the low and nauseous snares which 
are everywhere set about for you, to come between your 
simplicity and the acts of the miscreants who find their 
account in your easy-going natures.' That is about the 
amount of our theory," said the manager ; " and if we 
are not greatly successful, it is because the job we have 
set ourselves to perform is a very, very large one.** 

From the dining-room we went to the basement, 
where I was shown a number of capital bath-rooms, 
fitted with a plentiful supply of hot and cold water ; a 
laundry and drying-rooms; store-rooms filled with joints 
of meat, loaves of bread baked on the establishment, 
white as milk and of a flavour that made one think of 
farmhouses and Mrs. Poyser; sacks of flour, potatoes, 
and other things of that kind ; and an immense kitchen, 
with a wpnderful array of ovens and boilers for cooking 
by steam ; everything as polished and bright as a new 
bell, and not the smallest feature anywhere discernible 
that did not exhibit the completest signs of anxious and 
attentiYB supervision. This Well Street building may be 
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called a Home, and in a sense may answer to that cha- 
racter, but in reality it is nothing but a fine, admirably 
managed marine hotel or club, filled with bedrooms a 
good deal more comfortable than many a one in a hotel 
that a man has had to pay five or six shillings a night 
for; providing liberal meals in the shape of break- 
fast, dinner, tea, and supper, and furnishing the seaman 
with all the comforts of a first-rate club for the extra- 
ordinary moderate charge of fifteen shillings a week. 
What does such an institution replace — or rather what 
is it designed to replace ? I suppose there is no part of 
the sailor's shore doings more talked about and less 
understood than the life he leads at the greasy little 
boarding-house kept by a crimp or a tailor, or, worse 
still, by old women and abandoned daughters. I stood 
gazing at one of these houses — a broken-down bit of a 
hole, with an evil, swaggering look in the posture of its 
door, and with dirty, stained white blinds in the windows 
— and thought what a wonderful, dreadful book might 
be made of the scenes that had taken place in it. A 
sailor-man was at my side, and I fell into a short talk 
with him. 

" Do you regularly stop at the club ? " I asked. 

" Yes ; it is my home whenever I am in London. I 
have used it for years, and so have scores of the men 
you see." 

" A pity all sailors are not equally alive to their own 
interests," said I. " Here they are made really com- 
fortable for a few shillings a week ; money is advanced 
to them, clothes furnished to them at cost price, a 
hundred little comforts placed within their reach, and 
friends are at hand to help them to a berth if they find 
difficulty in getting a ship.** 

" Perfectly true,'* said my companion. 
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"What attraction beyond the privileges and happiness 
a residence in this club-house offers can they discover/' 
said I, pointing to the miserable little boarding-house we 
confronted, " in such a den as that ? ** 

" Most of the men you find in such places are forced 
into them/' replied the man. " All about here is filled 
with touts and runners and their bullies. Sailors are 
watched coming ashore. They may want to put up at 
this Home ; but the boarding-house runners are at hand 
to tumble *em into cabs, drink is given them, the girls — 
and such girls ! — are called in to help, and if the men 
are obstinate they are fallen upon and beaten ; and, to 
such an extent is this kind of intimidation carried on, 
that, however anxious a man may be to rescue a ship- 
mate from the hands of those rascals, he'll think twice 
before he does it, for so sure as he attempts to interfere 
and bring a man to this Home, so sure is he of being 
fallen upon and half killed when he's alone and the 
night's come. There's not a policeman hereabouts but 
is full of stories of such work," 

" And what, pray, is the sailor's life in the low sort 
of lodging-house ? " 

" A vile debauch, as a rule, caused by the temptation 
thrust upon him. It would be difl&cult to make respect- 
able people understand how he's robbed. I knew a man 
who was brought to one of these dens and asked to 
' shout ' — ^that is, to stand a drink all round. He did so, 
and was made drunk. Next day he was charged for 
eight ' shouts,' the people swearing he had ordered the 
liquor, and that it was not their fault if he was too intoxi- 
cated to remember. That's only one sample. Abandoned 
women are kept in the pay of the slop tailors to bring 
seamen to their shops and press them to buy, and a 
BJngle j:)urchas6 at such places is enough to ruin a poor 
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man. There are, no doubt, respectable boarding-houses, 
but they are few and far between ; the most of them are 
kept by rascally men and women, who, taking the sailor 
as a simple-hearted fellow, fresh from a spell of salt 
water, and willing for a bit of a frisk, ply him until they 
have peeled him, and then kick him out. It was not 
long ago that a pencil-scrawl was brought to this Home. 
It had been chucked out of a lodging-house window by a 
man to a friend who was passing. It stated that the 
people of the house had stolen all the writer's clothes, 
and it begged the manager to send up a suit that the 
man might get away." 

" Such things must be known to sailors ? " said I. 

"Ay," he replied, " and a good deal more." 

"And yet many of them persist in putting up at 
those haunts '? " 

" I can*t account for it," said he. " Here's such a 
chance as any gentleman with plenty of money in his 
pocket might be glad to take ; and yet there are sailors 
who'll carry their bags or chests to the lodging-houses, 
as certainly knowing that they are going there to be 
robbed of all they have as that their feet are upon dry 
ground." 

I have only ventured to write down a very little part 
of what I was told about these lodging-houses. I will 
not pretend to be ignorant of much of the inner life of 
those places ; but I own that some of the stories related 
to me filled me with horror and astonishment that such 
deeds should stiU be doing in this enlightened age of 
marine progress. But is it not strange that so truly 
valuable an institution as this Well Street Home, which 
counts bishops, marquises, admirals, and captains in 
abundance among its directors, should be deliberately 
neglected, and even viewed hostilely, by the Board c^t 
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Trade, whose efiforts to promote the interests of the 
sailor it helps to a degree no one would credit without 
close and careful investigation of its theory and practice ? 
Why, for instance, should the Board of Trade decline to 
licence a shipping-master in connection with this Home ? 
Surely the directorate should abundantly guarantee the 
character of the duties such an official would discharge. 
What conceivable object can the Board of Trade have in 
objecting to the Home endeavouring, by legal means, to 
obtain employment on board ship for the numerous 
highly respectable men who use the institution, and who 
must often want help to obtain a berth? The Home 
asks for no State help ; it is self-supporting ; it has ex- 
tinguished a number of low public-houses and crimps' 
haunts in its neighbourhood ; it is doing a great work ; 
and no man who values the sailor can read the list of 
gentlemen whose names are associated with it without 
an emotion of gratitude to them for the generous, wise 
and humane part they are playing. Surely it is the 
duty of the State to co-operate with the endeavours 
which the working of this Home exemplifies, and to 
omit nothing that may tend to lighten the labours of its 
exemplary officials and advance the truly national pur- 
pose for which it was originally established. 



THE PERILS OF HUMANITY. 

" Sir," said a middle-aged master of a merchantman to me 
a few days since, laying down his pipe in order to grope 
with both hands at once in his waistcoat-pockets, "I 
should very much like," said he, looking now at one hand 
and now at another as he produced a number of odds 
and ends before lighting upon the things he wanted, ** to 
have your opinion upon some documents which I cut out 
of a morning newspaper, and must have stowed away 
somewhere with such uncommon carefulness, that dash 
my wig if I know where I've put 'em ! " 

I waited whilst he groped and slapped himself, and 
explored a weather-beaten pocket-book. Finally return- 
ing again to his waistcoat, he produced with an air of 
triumph three newspaper cuttings, which, after putting 
on a pair of spectacles to read them first himself, he 
handed to me one at a time. 

One was headed " Thanks." The writer said that he 
considered it a portion of his duty to publicly express 
his deep gratitude and that of his surviving shipmates 
to Captain Townshend and the crew of the barque M. J, 
Foley, " who not only rescued us from a miserable death 
by frost and starvation, but did everything in their 
power, by the kindest possible treatment and self- 
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sacrifice, to mitigate our intense suffering and supply 
our many wants.'* The writer added that nautical men 
would fully appreciate the meaning of the addition of 
nineteen persons to a small crew in the winter-time ; 
" but in this case my men were well fed, and we were 
sorry to be the means of every one being put on a limited 
supply of water." The writer of this letter, brimful 
of honest, sailorly thanks, signed himself, '* Abraham 
Evans, chief oflBcer of the late Bath City (s). " 

My friend the shipmaster kept his gaze attentively 
fixed upon me whilst I read this newspaper extract, and 
on my putting it down called out, '* Kindly now cast 
your eye over this document," and handed me a second 
cutting. 

This was headed " Elba, brig,'* and was a request to 
be allowed to thank Captain Jacob Backer, of the Nor- 
wegian barque Sarpen, for rescuing the eight men who 
signed the letter " from our water-logged vessel, when 
only 2 lbs. of putrid meat stood between us and star- 
vation. He gave us food, clothing, medicine, and every 
attendance, and was most ably seconded by his kind- 
hearted crew ; and in the seven days we were on board 
his vessel he made us in a great measure forget the 
privations we had undergone." 

The third extract was of a similar character, signed 
by three survivors of a crew of fourteen souls. 

'*Well, sir," said the shipmaster, as I handed him 
back the third and last cutting, '' what do you think of 
these documents ? " 

I replied that they were expressions of gratitude 
honourable to the saved and to the savers, and that it 
was a pity such illustrations of the humanity and grati- 
tude of seamen did not obtain more publicity than was 
generally given them, as not only was there nothing 
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nobler in the world than the marine stories which the 
letters he had given me to read touchingly testified to, 
but that the interest of the sailor could never be better 
served than by landsmen again and again dwelling upon 
the bitter perils of his vocation, and upon the scores of 
illustrations of the magnanimity and generosity of his 
simple heart. 

My friend the shipmaster listened to me very atten- 
tively, as though I had given him a new view of the 
subject ; but, shaking his head suddenly, as if to clear 
his mind of all matter that was not in it before, he 
said, "Ay, it may be as you observe, and I*m not 
the man to tell you that sailors are likely to get 
more than what they ought to want. The point's 
this : If it's a beautiful thing to read such pieces of 
gratitude as these documents contain, how much more 
beautiful would the reading of them be if it was to 
be known what impediments, that have grown up like 
mangrove bushes from the lack of a proper Christian 
civiUzation to cut *em down, a ship's captain has to 
contend with in order to gratify his instincts as a man 
of feeling and compassion. It's all very well," said he, 
striking a match and holding a flame in the hollow of 
his hand as though a stiff breeze were blowing, " for 
landsmen to read those letters of thanks and to feel 
touched, and to talk of the generosity of sailors and the 
like. Why — since the laws which govern folks are made 
ashore, and not at sea — why, after they've done wiping 
their eyes over the humble thanks poor sailors give to 
them who save their lives, don't they turn to and give a 
hand to the cause of humanity on the ocean by letting 
captains know that the laws of the British nation, any- 
way — leaving other countries out — will never let a man 
who does a noble act suffer for it as much, ay, and some- 
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times more than if he did a wrong ? Yon hear of ships 
passing vessels in distress — taking no notice — ^pushing 
on, as if in a hurry to get out of sight. There is 
nothing in the marine reports which set my teeth more 
on edge than those yams — ^nothing ! But I'm master of 
a ship ; I know the duties and responsibilities of that 
position. I've tried to do good, have hauled some fellow- 
mortals out of the very jaws of death, and have been so 
made to suffer for my humanity that when I think of it 
there comes into my mind a bitterness that makes me 
curse the ill-luck which drove me into the track of the 
sinking ship and her perishing crew. These are strong 
words, but if I don't justify them you shall force me to 
eat 'em. Give me your attention for five minutes. I'll 
try not to keep you longer; and if I should lose my 
temper and talk a bit stronger than you may think 
there's need for, take no notice, but just quietly go on 
listening till I've done; and then, should I fall a-swearing, 
maybe I'll have got you into a frame of mind fit to 
join me. 

" In the middle of last October my ship sailed from 
a certain port — there's no need to give any names — ^in 
ballast, bound on a voyage across the Atlantic. The 
weather was promising enough for three or four days 
after we got away; moderate, north-easterly winds 
which, crank as we were, enabled us to carry a fore- 
topmast studding-sail, and we drove along prettily 
enough, nothing happening to call for remark. But 
this sort of thing was too good to last ; accordingly, at 
midnight or thereabouts on the fifth day of sailing, I 
was roused by the mate, and, hurrying on deck, found 
half a gale of wind blowing, everything in confusion, 
vessel almost on her beam ends, everything let go, and 
as much shindy aloft as would furnish out noise for a 
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battle-field. It was a squall with a storm behind it. 
However, bit by bit we managed to roll up the canvas 
and save our spars, and when daylight broke we found 
ourselves under a lower maintop-sail, tumbling upon as 
savage a sea as was ever rolled up in a few hours by a 
gale in the Atlantic. 

" This was the beginning of a deal of delay. The 
gale kept us humbugging about in one place — allowing 
for that lee drift which you'll expect of a ship in ballast 
— for hard upon a week : then better weather came. We 
shook out reefs, mast-headed the yards, and crawled a 
trifle to wind'ard ; but the slant was a short one ; 
another gale came along and lasted three days; and 
80 it went on, sometimes fine and most often foul, until 
at the end of thirty-six days we found ourselves a good 
deal closer to Europe than we were to America. 

** Well, sir, the thirty-seventh day proved moderate; 
a breeze from the W.N.W., a heavy swell running to 
show that either a gale had been blowing or was coming, 
and pretty clear weather, with a little glimmer of sun- 
ehine now and again streaming through the cloud-rifts ; 
enough to improve our spirits. I came on deck at half-past 
seven, and was taking a look at the weather and wonder- 
ing if the swell that was making the ship roll like an 
empty cask was to signify more bother, when I was 
hailed by the mate, who sung out that there was a dark 
object upon the water, a point on the lee bow. I took 
the glass and made out the hull of a totally dismantled 
vessel — apparently a barque, but all that was left of her 
masts were three stumps barely showing above her top- 
gallant bulwarks. She was water-logged — ^like a pancako 
on the swell that hid her with every send ; and after 
-taking another look at her, and not doubting from her 
appearance that she was abandoned, I put the glass 
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downy water-logged vessels being by no means rare objects 
in the North Atlantic. 

'< We were swarming along over the swell at about 
three to four knots an hoar, and as we should pass the 
hulk pretty close to windward, I reckoned that if there 
was any poor miserable creature aboard her we were 
bound to see him as we drove by. However, I had 
scarcely put the glass down five minutes, and was 
standing looking over the taffrail, when the mate again 
hailed me, and on my going to where he stood peering 
through the telescope, he put the glass into my hand 
and told me to look yonder, for there was a boat full of 
men, heading directly for us. I looked, and sure enough 
saw a whole boat-load of human beings lifting and falling 
. and coming towards us. It was more like an apparition 
than a real thing, for when I examined the wreck again 
• I could not conceive how such a number of men had 
managed to keep by a hull which offered them no refuge 
aloft, and over whose decks the water rolled in shining 
masses, as she swung into the hollows. 

''As the boat approached, we backed the mainyards, 
and lay waiting for her to come alongside. By this time 
I could make out no less than fourteen men, and a 
sadder freight of human beings I never want to see 
again. Their white faces, their streaming clothes, their 
gaxmt, hollow looks, the languid movement of the oars, 
9,nd, above all, the manner in which those who rowed 
kept their faces turned towards us upon their shoulders, 
as if they feared we should vanish if they did not keep 
their eyes fixed upon us, was a sight the most iron- 
hearted man could not have viewed without pain and 
grief. We hove them the end of a rope, and dragged 
the boat alongside ; and I wanted no better assurance of 
the character of their sufferings and of the lamentable 
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condition they were then in than their slow, weak 
motions as they caught the line, and got their oars in 
and stood up. One by one we lifted or helped them 
over the side — fourteen of them, sir. Some of them 
were too weak to answer our questions. My men took 
the seamen forward, holding them up as they walked, 
for they could scarcely use their limbs ; and I carried 
the captain and the two mates into the cabin, where we 
furnished them with food and dry clothing, and then 
got them to bed. 

** All this while we remained hove to with the wreck 
bearing about a mile distant from us on our lee bow. 
My own crew consisted of eleven hands only, and the 
job of helping the rescued men forward had given them 
work enough until the poor fellows were below. I went 
on deck, and found the mate singing out to the hands to 
swing the main-topsail and get way upon the ship. I 
stood looking on, full of thought. Presently the sails 
were trimmed, and I called the mate over to me. 

***Do you know,* said I, *that we have been very 
nearly forty days at sea ? ' 

" ' Ay, sir,' he answered, * I know it only too well.' 

" * We're provisioned, Mr. ,* said I, giving him 

his name, ' for one hundred and ten days, counting for 
our crew only. But if you add fourteen to eleven you 
get twenty-five, and that's the number of people our 
provisions must now serve for.' 

"He grew very thoughtful, and took a long look 
round at the weather. 

" ' I fear,' continued I, * that it will merely be tempt- 
ing Providence to pursue our voyage with all these extra 
men aboard in the face of the ill-luck that's dogged us 
for near upon forty days. If we're to make no more 
headway than we've already done in the same time, I'm 
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afraid,' said I, pointing to the "wreck that was slowly 
drawing abeam of us, ' we shall be as badly off here as 
if we turned to and shipped ourselves aboard yonder 
hulk.' 

*' ' That'll be about it, sir,' said he. * The harness 
cask, to say nothing of the scuttle-butts, is much too 
small for fourteen extra hands, unless we're to get a gale 
of wind astern of us.' 

*' ' Which we've got no right to expect,' I answered. 

" However, before I decided I thought I'd first take 
counsel with the captain we had rescued, and, on his 
waking up much refreshed in the afternoon, I put my 
position before him, and asked him for his opinion. He 
never hesitated when he heard how long we had been 
at sea and for how many days we had been provisioned. 
But I'm not sure that even his advice would have 
settled my resolution — for what can be more trying than 
to have to give up and go back, after beating about and 
toiling to get across for over a month ? — had it not that 
same evening breezed up ahead with a stormy appear- 
ance. It was just as if the weather said, ' No, you 
don't.' I took a look, listened a moment or two at the 
men singing out as they clewed up the topgallant-sails, 
and then told the mate to get his helm over and head 
the ship for the homeward passage. 

" Now, sir, though it was disagreeable enough to 
have to go back after consuming so much time in 
getting forward, I was a good deal comforted by reflect- 
ing upon the cause that was sending me home. It was 
a cheerful thing, likewise, to see the men who had come 
aboard half-dead gradually recovering their health and 
spirits, and testifying their gratefulness by not only 
lending a hand with a will, but by striving to take all 
ihe work they could come at out of the hands of my 
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crew. Besides, I will frankly own to you, sir, that I 
was buoyed up by the belief that any money difficulty 
that must follow my useless trip into the Atlantic — 
useless, I mean, in the commercial sense of that word — 
would be in some degree met by the owners of the craft 
whose people I had saved, and if not by them, then by 
the 'authorities' — a sort of strange people who come 
into one's head when one falls into an expecting mood, 
and stop there as if they were real and had all the dis- 
position and power you fancy of 'em, though to my mind 
there's no illusion to equal 'em, and ne'er a word in the 
English dictionary that makes a man fiercer to come 
across after he's got, by writing letters and calling, to 
find out the true meaning of it. 

" The nearest port was a French port, and there we 
arrived after a pretty quick run, and landed the rescued 
men, of whom I'll say this — that their gratitude was 
such, that if they could have turned their bodies into 
gold so that we could have made sovereigns out of their 
flesh they'd have done it cheerfully. Well, sir, after I 
arrived in England, the first thing I did was to represent 
what I had done to the owners of the barque whose crew 
I had saved. I told them that I had been obliged to 
abandon my voyage in consequence of the assistance I 
had rendered, and that by so doing I had not only lost a 
voyage, but consumed the whole of my stores. No notice 
was taken of me ; and when I complained to a friend 
who knows a good deal about the law, he said the 
wonder would have been if any notice had been taken, 
as I had no claim whatever on the owners of the barque 
for the rescue of the crew. 

" * But,' said I, ' d'ye mean to tell me that there's no 
Act of Parliament, no statute, no sort of general under- 
standing, no kind of provision — call it by what nejaaftk 
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you will — to protect a man from suffering heavily in his 
pocket because he goes out of his way to save fourteeq 
human lives ? * 

" 'No/ says he. 

" * And must 1/ says I, ' be compelled to pay off my 
crew — ^which I've done — and ship another — also done — 
and accept a twopenny freight to the West Indies to 
enable me to reprovision my ship — all which I've had to 
do — ^with never a living being in this whole wide world 
. made responsible^ either as the manager of a fund set 
apart for such cases, or as the owner of the wrecked 
vessel, or as the British Government itself, whose busi- 
ness it should be to encourage acts of humanity shown 
to those sailors it's always bragging about and leisurely 
looking after, for the loss I've been put to ? ' 

" * Well,' says he, * on reflection I think ye might 
drop a line to the " authorities " ' — ^you know who he 
meant, sir: ' there's a fund called the Mercantile Marine 
Fund, out of which, I think — mind, I only think — ^the 
" authorities " may, if they think fit, pay a certain sum, 
whatever it be, in satisfaction of salvage where nothing 
more valuable has been saved than fourteen human 
lives.' 

*' ' Well,' says I, ' I'll write to them ; ' and so I did. 
And what do you think was the result ? 

" I cannot imagine, I replied. 

^* I got no answer, said he. " I got no answer," he 
repeated, passionately ; '* and there's no more chance of 

my getting an answer than there is of " he paused, 

and added, *^ I was going to say than there is of my 
stopping to pick up more shipwrecked mariners — ^but 
God forgive me for the fancy ! It's not in my head, sir. 
But, putting all sentiment aside, wouldn't you consider 
mine a haxd, case ? And is my loss made the lighter to 
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me because I am asked to reflect whether I ought to 
expect the authorities, or the owners, or anybody else to 
pay me for saving fourteen men from a dreadful death ? 
Here, sir, you have one of the diflBcnlties — one of the 
hundred diflBculties — master-mariners have to contend 
with, as little known to or understood by landsmen as 
Jack comprehends the business of an attorney. It's not 
for me to suggest what should be done. But when next 
you hear of shipwrecked sailors being abandoned by a 
passing ship, don't be too quick to condemn the captain 
as a coward and a villain for leaving his fellow-beings 
to perish miserably, but say to yourself, * His heart was 
with them, and he'd have saved them if he had dared ; 
but British civilization said, "Whatever you do you do 
at your own risk. If no harm befalls you, good and well ; 
you shall pass by and nothing more be said or heard of 
your act ; but if you lose money, don't look to m«," says 
British civilization, *' for the only answer you'll get will 
be that you're an impudent fellow to expect to recover 
any loss you incur in the service of humanity ; " and so 
the skipper, knowing this to be true, sails away, holding 
that his wife and children at home must not be beggared 
that a perishing crew may be rescued." 

Thus speaking, my friend the shipmaster rose 
abruptly from his chair, pulled his hat down to his ears, 
and impetuously wishing me good day, left me to lapse 
into a very brown, I may almost say a very blacky 
study. 



SMACK APPRENTICES. 

" I don't know what country he hailed from, I*m sure j 
but, thank the Lord, he wasn't an Englishman,'' said a 
smacksman, in the most fervent manner, to me the 
other day, speaking of Osmond Otto Brand, who was 
executed on the 23rd of May for the murder of an 
apprentice named William Papper or Pepper. At any 
other time than this I believe the story of that mis- 
creant's barbarity would have deeply stirred the public 
mind ; but of late days * murder has become a common 
thing, much talked of and freely practised. People's 
capacity of being horrified gets dulled by iteration of 
shocking news, and the significance of any one item in a 
blood-red catalogue loses value as a particular impres- 
sion. Whatever effect, however, may have been pro- 
duced by Brand's crime on the lay mind outside the 
district where the murderer and his victim were known, 
there can be no doubt of the impression it has made 
upon smack-owners and smacksman all round the coast. 
There is scarcely a fisherman who has not the horrible 
story off by heart, who does not view the atrocious 
cruelties practised by the foreign smack-master as a foul 
disgrace to the fishing industries, and who does not 
indignantly lament that the men who helped Brand to 
slowly kill the miserable apprentice were not hanged 

* 1S82. 
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along mth their skipper. One result of Brand's crime 
was to cause some questions to be asked in the House 
of Commons. There was also some talk about the 
whole subject of fishing apprentices being considered by 
Government. If it is to be dealt with it will be as well^ 
perhaps, first to give the Hull murder time to drop out 
of memory. To adopt it as a text for legislation would 
assuredly be to mislead honourable members who vote 
without looking very deep into the matters on which 
their opinions are challenged. If the condition of the 
smack apprentice is an improvable feature of current 
life, it is not so merely because Brand slowly tortured 
Pepper to death. We must shelve all thoughts of that 
murder, and ask questions without the least reference to 
it. What is the life of a fishing apprentice at sea? 
What is it ashore ? How is he fed and clothed ? What 
is the nature of his relations with the owners' interests ? 
What is the average character of the men with whom he 
is thrown ? These and other questions I will endeavour 
to answer from inquiries I have made into the inner or 
hidden part of the lives of a body of lads of whom the 
public know le^s than they know of any other kind of 
seafaring people. 

I once wrote an account of a voyage in a smack in 
the North Sea. One such journey is enough for a life- 
time, and the recollection of it makes me here declare — 
and I am sure th.ere is not a sailor living who will con- 
tradict me — that of aU the several forms of seafaring hfe 
there is absolutely none comparable in severity, expo- 
sure, hardship, and stern peril to that of the smacks- 
man. His vessel is a small one; his cabin a little 
darksome hole; his working hours are full of harsh 
toil; he has to give battle to the wildest weather, to 
struggle on for bread through storm and snow and frost. 
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through the long blackness of the howling winter's night, 
through the grey wilderness of a foaming ocean swept 
by winds as pitiless as the hand of death. No legislation 
can alter these conditions of his life. Philanthropy will 
have its cod and sole and turbot. The fish must be 
caught, but caught in such a manner that those who 
shoot their trawls for them catch other things besides — • 
a wild roughness of bearing, a defiance of civilized in- 
stincts, a sense of outlawed and neglected Ufe that 
brings with it a fixed conviction of social immunity. 
"Tm a fisherman myself, sir," a man once said to 
me; *'and 1*11 allow that there are many well-man- 
nered, sober, steady men among us ; but, taking us all 
round, you'll not find a coarser set of hmnan beings 
in the world ; and, if you want to know the reason, 
you've only got to look at yonder smack, heading away 
into the North Sea, where, maybe, she'll be heaving and 
tossing about for weeks, with ne'er a proper influence 
in the shape of books or company for the men to 
come at." 

Take now the fishing apprentice. He comes to this 
severe, coarse life, himself most often of the coarsest. 
He is fresh from a reformatory, from a union, or, worse 
still, from the gutter. His associates are men who were 
themselves apprentices ; lads who came one knows not 
from where, the refuse of the street manufactured into 
marine objects by the owner's boots, and breeches, 
and coats ; and hammered into sprawling, unwieldly 
•^macksmen by the hard blows of their calling. They 
know all about dandy-bridles and trawl- warps ; but 
they do not know how to read, and they do not know 
how to write, and they do not know how to think. 
Their home is the public-house when ashore, and they 
take the morals of that sort of home to sea with them. 
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The apprentice comes among them, gets knocked about, 
picks up their oaths and their shore theories, and 
imitates them masterfully enough to be able to hand 
on their conditions with an added flourish, when he 
is out of his time and has boys under him to swear at. 
Now, what is legislation going to do here ? You have 
the roughest life in the world; the roughest lads in 
the world recruits its ranks. What is to be done, 
short of what a few philanthropists are endeavouring 
to do, to prevent them from being the roughest men 
in the world ? I cannot see that the smack-owners are 
to blame. They must have apprentices. They will 
take the best of such boys as they can get ; and it is 
really carrying idealism too high to expect that these 
men, who have to work hard themselves, who have to be 
down among their vessels, seeing that their men do not 
run away, that they are properly engaged in preparing 
for the voyage, and so forth, — I say you cannot expect 
that these men, who come home of a night tired out, 
should turn schoolmaster and parson to their appren- 
tices, and set them to moral jobs, when they are ready 
to abscond — ^with their master's clothes also — if they 
are not allowed their evening out after being at work all 
day up to their knees in mud, scrubbing the vessel's 
bottom. No one with any knowledge of the smack- 
owner's calling, of his hardly earned money, of his 
risks and anxieties, will envy him. Boys are boys all the 
world over, and that smack-boys should be peculiarly 
troublesome is not hard to account for on reference? 
to their antecedents — that is, the antecedents of most 
of them. ** The law has come between us and the 
boys," was said to me, ^' and makes our case harder 
than it was. We have no remedy now. Time was 
when we could send a constable after a lad when he was 
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off ; but the law has stopped that. We have got to wait 
a couple of days, and then apply for a warrant, by 
which time the boy's t'other end of England. Take the 
case of a vessel about to start. A boy refuses to turn 
to. I'm on the spot, and call a policeman, and in his 
presence repeat the order. Boy still refuses. Police- 
man then walks him off afore a magistrate, who fines 
him, and I have to pay the fine if I want to get the 
vessel to sea ; for if I don't pay then the boy's locked 
up, and the vessel detained two or three days whilst I'm 
seeking another boy." The hardship is clear enough, 
though I for one should be heartily sorry to see it recti- 
fied by a return to the old and brutal system of locking 
up lads in gaol at the will of the smack-owner. Let mo 
briefly place the case of the owners before you with 
regard to their apprentices. To begin with, the lads 
come from all parts, as I have said, and are bound 
apprentice for terms of three, five, or six years. If 
bound by institutions such as workhouses, reforma- 
tories, and the like, a certain sum of money is paid with 
them — ^in some cases £10, enough to purchase an outfit. 
I asked a smack-owner what he reckoned to be the 
average yearly cost of a lad's clothes, and he said £S* 
*'A pair of sea-boots alone," said he, "cost £1 16s." 
Boys, however, when they first go to sea do not get sea- 
boots, but "bluchers," the cost of which is about 12s. a 
pair. When the lads are in harbour the smack-owner 
has to house them. In many instances they sleep in 
his own house, or in lodgings provided for them. If 
ihey do not take their meals with their masters they live 
as well ; dining from the same joint and getting much 
the same fare as he has for tea and breakfast. There 
may be exceptions to this ; but it is a practice so- 
general that it may be taken as a rule. When ashore 
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the owners also keep the boys furnished with a little 
pocket-money. The lad, for instance, who acts as cook 
at sea gets, when in harbour, 6d. a night, the deck-boy 
9d., and the third-hand apprentice Is. These payments 
are made during what is termed ** settling time; " but, 
in addition to this money, the owner gives them the 
small fish caught during the voyage, called '^stocker- 
bait," the produce of which yiells each lad an average 
sum of Is. a week all the year round. Whilst in port 
the apprentice's work mainly consists in scrubbing the 
vessel's bottom, touching her up with the paint-brush, 
preparing nets for the next voyage, etc. At sea the' 
lesser duties are assigned him. Suppose a smack 
carries three boys ; the youngest will probably act as 
cook. When the net is hove up his post is in the hold, 
where he coils away the trawl-warp, which done he 
returns to his cooking. The deck-boy's post is on deck 
when the men are below taking their meals. He 6teers 
the vessel in the morning until noon or 12.30; then 
gets his dinner, and turns in. The duty of a third-hand 
apprentice is that of a man. He is commonly within 
two years of his time; and, though he is still an 
apprentice, he is generally treated as a well-seasoned 
and fully developed smacksman. Talking recently with 
a body of smack-boys, I asked them what sort of grub 
they got aboard. 

*' Good enough, master." 

*' What do you have for breakfast ? " said I. 

" Well, we has the choice of tea or coffee or cocoa ; 
we has roast fish and butter and soft tack — as long as 
it'll last — and then we has biscuit." 

And what do you get for dinner ? '* 
Why, fresh and corned beef for a spell ; and when 
that's ate up we has fish, and suet pudden, and cabbage 
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— as long as it lasts — and carrots and parsnips when 
they're in, and *taties." 

" And your tea ? " 

*' Tea's the same as breakfast.** 

'* Do you get any supper ? " 

" Ay, master ; 'twixt eleven and one, 'cording as the 
watch is called, we has cheese and pickles and biled 
fish, or if there's any cold meat left we has that." 

When it is considered where these lads come from, 
this fare is scarcely of a kind to justify them in 
grumbling and running away. Indeed, of all seafarers, 
smacksmen live the best. When Jack is gnawing upon 
a piece of junk, and knocking his biscuit upon the deck 
to get the worms out of it, the fisherman is regaling 
himself with the best of the produce of his trawls, or 
fattening himself on hearty fresh beef and — ^if it be 
Sunday — on good plum-duff. The apprentice fares just 
the same. And even in other ways he is better off than 
if he were in a ship's forecastle ; as, for instance, in the 
matter of clothes, the owner being obliged to keep him 
well furnished in that respect, and to equip him with 
garments a hundredfold warmer and better than those 
which most sailors take to sea with them. The whole 
truth is, so far as I can judge, the comfort and happi- 
ness and prospects of the smack apprentice depend 
upon his own conduct. Owners, like all other em- 
ployers of labour, want the best hands they can get, "and 
smacksmen are glad to have smart and willing lads 
along with them. It is a rough life — the whole marine 
calling is a rough life, and there is none rougher than a 
fisherman's. If a boy is dull and slow, obstinate and 
sulky, he will be shoved and kicked about, and that 
would be his lot in any ship he went aboard of; but if a 
boy is willing, does his best, lends a hand cheerfully, 
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and IS a steady lad, then he will be well treated, the 
men will like him, the owner favour him, and before 
long he will find himself in command. He has induce- 
ments to persevere and behave well such as no other 
ship-boy gets that I know of ; for if he has served his 
time honestly, and shown such promise as the smack- 
owner wants to see, then, when he is out of his time, 
he is furnished with £20 worth of clothes, and a 
sovereign or two for his pocket. I am aware that all 
smack-owners are not so liberal, and I have heard of 
some men sending their apprentices, when out of their 
time, adrift in the clothes they stood up in, and forcing 
them to seek work from other masters. But the rule is 
to treat a good lad liberally when out of his time. 

Whoever has examined into the fishing industry must 
be well aware that smack-owners have substantial cause 
of grievance in respect of their treatment by their 
apprentices. An owner told me that a boy came to him 
for a berth ; the lad was in rags and starving, and so 
filthy that the owner would not send him to his house 
where his apprentices were. He walked with him to 
the Sailor's Home, had him bathed and scrubbed and 
fed, paid nearly a pound for him for seven days at the 
Home, purchased for him some clothes that cost over 
£2, and then on the morning of the day on which the 
vessel was to sail the boy ran away, and the smack had 
to be detained until another lad could be shipped. 
Instances of such behaviour are numerous, and might 
really account for, if they should not justify, a very much 
harsher discipline and sterner kind of treatment than I 
have been able to discover. For always let us remember 
that the smack-owner has, as a rule, been a fisherman 
himself, gone through the mill, suffered all the hardships 
of the life, and, though ashore, has to work harder for 
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his living than ever he did when at sea. He is in this 
position, that he is only able to insure for total loss. 
He belongs to a club whose members subscribe in 
proportion to the number of vessels they severally enter. 
"Only yesterday," said a smack-owner, *'one of my 
vessels came in ; she had lost fifteen fathom of warp, two 
main-bridles, dandy-bridle, trawl-warp tackle, two trawl- 
heads, a trawl-beam, a ground-rope, mortices, head-line, 
and other gear. I have to bear all that. There is Mr. 

. In one night of storm his loss amounted, in 

insurance of other vessels which had foundered, to 
£245, together with eight sets of gear, valued at £60 a 
set." It is a vocation full of risk ; scores of men may 
be beggared by a gale ; and, seeing the important part 
that smack apprentices play in the fishing interests, it 
is reasonable that we should survey the question from 
every point of view, before hastily forming conclusions 
on the basis of such an incident as that of the recent 
Hull atrocity. Of course, there are savages and bullies 
among smacksmen, as there are the whole wide world 
over, whether among landgoers or seafarers. But 
whatever might have been the state of things in former 
days, I do not believe that, at the present time, there is 
half the ill usage to be found aboard smacks that I know 
exists at sea in other kinds of vessels. The crime of the 
murderer Brand necessarily gives a malignant colouring 
to every smack-master's report of having lost a boy by 
drowning whilst at sea; but the old salt maxim, "A 
fisherman's walk, three steps and overboard," should go 
s, long way in explanation of many of the disasters that 
befall smack-boys. An accident aboard a smack happens 
in a breath. A lad dips over the side for a bucket of 
water ; the vessel is sailing fast, the bucket pulls the lad 
over the rail, and he is astern and drowned before the 
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fellow at the tiller can sing out. Or a boy goes to look 
over the stem to see the white water running away ; the 
boom jibes and flings him into the sea, I should very 
gravely question whether a deliberate murder could 
be done without some one of the men reporting it. No 
doubt black deeds have been perpetrated in fishing- 
smacks. For instance, a story is told of a lad who was 
frying some fish ; through his neglect the fish were burnt, 
whereupon the skipper, smelling the fumes, bundled below, 
seized the boy's hands, and thrust them into the boiling 
fat. The instant he was released, the boy rushed on deck 
and flung himself overboard, and was drowned. One 
might conceive of a man hating another and jogging him 
into the sea on a dark night. But the statistics of loss 
of life among smacksmen and smack apprentices at sea 
must reduce such dreadful possibilities to a very small 
number ; and of that small number it is rare indeed to 
find one to which any better basis can be furnished than 
suspicion. So far as the professional life of the smack 
apprentice goes — his treatment at sea, his food, his 
clothes, and the like — it is difficult to guess, having 
regard to the unavoidable roughness and hardship of 
his calling, how his position is to be improved. You 
cannot make a drawing-room of a smack ; there will be 
always hard work and hard words where there is hard 
weather ; and there is not much hope of polished airs 
and genteel behaviour amongst a race of men who sleep 
in holes at which a blackbeetle might stand aghast, and 
who are boxed up for many months together in the year 
in a bit of a fabric whose forecastle is full of raffle, and 
whose hold is full of dead fish. But ashore no doubt 
something may be done for the lads to advance them 
morally, and make real men of them when they come to 
be men. It would be well if there were a few mora 
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Smack-boys' Homes than there are. There is one in 
Eamsgate the theory of which is exceedingly good. The 
manager writes to a school or reformatory for boys, the 
conditions of acceptance being that the lads are healthy 
and strong and of good character; also that enough 
money be paid down to furnish each youth with a 
fishing outfit and a Sunday suit. The boys being got 
together in this fashion, the smack-owners are asked to 
take apprentices from them. This many of them do, I 
believe, on the imderstanding that the boys lodge at the 
Home when in port at a cost of 2s. a day each. By this 
means the lads are brought under a certain moral 
influence. They are watched over by the clergy asso- 
ciated with the Home, attend service in a chapel that 
adjoins the building, and are provided with the means 
of harmlessly amusing themselves in the evenings. The 
sole objection is — and it is a commercial one— the expen- 
siveness of the arrangement to smack-owners who have 
several apprentices. **If I had but one apprentice," 
said an owner, "2s. a day would be cheap enough ; but 
I have ten, who at 2s. a day per boy would be a good 
deal dearer to me at the Home than I find them in my own 
house." This is a point I will not deal with, but in all 
other respects I know of nothing that can be advanced 
against smack-boys' homes. Smacksmen make fine 
sailors ; the navy and the merchant service ought to have 
no better recruiting field than the British fisheries, and 
therefore something of Imperial signifiance should enter 
into consideration of the smack-boy's moral and material 
welfare. You are not going to make him a refined 
person, but you can teach him to write and read, to have 
a reverence for God, to think of himself as a responsible 
being. An early training of this kind will not impair 
hia hardiness^ but it will put him higher than he is as a 
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human creature. The lower orders of smack-owners let 
him run loose of a night when he is ashore, he is quite 
uncared for, and in the prison days he passed a good 
deal more of his time in gaol than at sea. "Making 
every allowance for second or third convictions," says 
the Eev. J. E. Brennan, of Eamsgate, writing in 1878, 
** we are not far from the truth in stating that 50 per 
cent, of these boys go to prison during some part of their 
service." These incessant punishments naturally led 
people to infer the worst of the fishing life. " Think 
what a calling it must be," they would say, " when boys 
actually beg to be sent to prison rather than on board 
these smacks.*' But Mr. Brennan justly, I think, attri- 
butes the lads' defection to their neglected condition, 
to the absence of all suitable guardianship. " The 
scenes of drunkenness and sin," he writes, " of which some 
of these lads are cognizant I will not describe. Let it 
suffice to say that many a pure-minded boy has in a few 
months become utterly corrupted, and his character, it 
may be, utterly ruined for ever." He is writing of the 
boys of one town ; but his remarks are equally, and even 
more, applicable to such places as Grimsby and Hull 
and Yarmouth. Here, then, is the real evil. It is not 
that the boys are maltreated at sea to any extent outside 
the proverbial rough usage of the marine life ; it is not 
that smack-owners — the majority of them certainly — do 
not feed and clothe them well, nor that they exact 
unreasonable share of labour from them ; it is that, when 
ashore and during the evenings, they wander about, fall 
into bad company, acquire habits of intemperance, 
become unspeakable nuisances to the police, to the 
inhabitants, and to their own masters, run away, and 
leave owners in the lurch and practically now without 
redress ; and so, in a large proportion of instances, end 
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in becoming .untrustworthy men, worthless sailors, people 
whom nobody will employ. Smack-owners, as I have 
said, cannot be expected to look after the morals of the 
lads ; their hands are full of business, they come home 
wearied, and, even with the best will in the world, they 
must lack in ways it would take too much space to explain 
here the opportunities to care for the boys as they are 
cared for at a Home. What is really wanted is a Home 
wherever there are. fishing-apprentices, an institution 
conducted with something of the self-sacrificing spirit that 
characterizes the Bamsgate Home ; where the boys can 
be comfortably housed and tended at a small expense to 
their employers ; where they may be educated and helped 
and rewarded for their merits as seafaring lads ; and 
any one truly concerned in the welfare of our mercantile 
marine, and who holds that we should neglect no source 
from which we may derive the forces that keep our 
nation dominant upon the sea, will believe that the 
State could make no wiser disbursement than in helping 
in the establishment of such institutions, and contri- 
buting to them until they become self-supporting. 



GRA VESEND. 

I NEVER pass Gravesend without thinking of poor Mrs. 
Henry Fielding's dreadful toothache, and the trouble 
her husband and the surgeon, "the best reputed 
operator in Gravesend," took to persuade the suffering 
lady to keep the hollow tooth a little longer. To what 
extent has the old town changed since the author of 
" Tom Jones " surveyed it from the deck of the little old 
vessel that carried him to Lisbon to die there ? Much 
should have happened in a hundred and thirty years ; 
yet in one respect Gravesend remains unaltered ; it is 
still, so to speak, the same old point of nautical de- 
parture; ships still "drop" down abreast of it, and 
bring up to receive their passengers ; and yet it remains 
the one spot of English soil which, when left astern, 
makes you feel that the great ocean is all before you, 
and that your voyage has commenced indeed. But is 
not human nature the same in all ages ? Fielding's 
description of sitting at dinner and being startled by the 
bowsprit of " a little ship called a cod smack," driving 
in through the cabin window, and his account of the 
sea-blessings showered upon each other by the crews of 
the two vessels, might stand for a picture of to-day's 
river life. " It is difficult," he says, " I think, to assign 
a satisfactory reason why sailors in general should, of 
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all others, think themselves entirely discharged from 
the common bands of humanity, and should seem to 
glory in the language and behaviour of savages." His 
opinion of Jack as a gentleman was not ill founded. 
But what would he think now if living, and with the 
memory in him of his uncouth sea-swab of a skipper 
(who, to the delight of posterity, fell upon his knees at 
last and begged Fielding to forgive him), he should step 
on board the 4000-ton steamer that lay abreast of 
Gravesend, with blue-peter at her masthead, on the 
day I happened to find myself in that town ? 

Not much imagination is needed, I think, to extin- 
guish the monster fabrics which day after day lie 
floating motionless abreast of Gravesend, and refurnish 
the broad and quivering stretch of waters with the 
marine phantoms of olden times. The Indiaman of 
500 tons is viewed with astonishment at her prodigious 
dimensions as she lies straining at her hempen cable, 
the sunshine sparkling in the big windows which em- 
bellish her huge quarter-galleries, her stern towering 
out of the water like a castle, a wondrous complication 
of head-boards and massive timbers distinguishing her 
bows, long streamers whipping from every masthead, 
and rows of cannon bristling along her tall, weather- 
tossed sides. You have little pinks, and snows, and 
cutters of fifty tons burden which have made part of a 
convoy from the West Indies, and have outweathered 
the heavy Atlantic surges as bravely as any Cunard 
liner of to-day does. Here, too, are colliers, " ships of 
great bulk," Fielding calls them, though there is 
scarcely a skipper of an old boom-foresail Anna Maria 
or John and Susan now afloat who would not hold them 
capacious only as long-boats. To appreciate all that 
the present means, you must step back and then look 
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ahead. Only the other day I saw a Blackwall liner 
towing up the river* It is not so very long ago when 
that ship would have been thought a wonderfully large 
vessel. Handsome she is, with her painted ports and 
frigate-like look, though her main-royal mast was un- 
comfortably stayed aft when I saw her, and she wants a 
prettier stem-piece ; but as to her size, she seemed little 
more than a toy as she swam past the line of huge 
towering iron hulls. You think of the scene of the river 
as Fielding surveyed it, then as you remember it 
fcwenty years since, then as you see it now ; and your 
wonder is. What will the end be should the end ever 
arrive? What will be the bulk and vastness of the 
fabrics in the good time coming ? 

** The new docks," said a waterman to me, pointing 
across the river with a finger like a roll of old parch- 
ment, "are to start from yonder p*int, and end right 
aways down there ; '* and the sweep of his finger 
seemed to embrace some leagues of the opposite low, 
flat, treeless, and mud-coloured shore. Assuredly all 
that can be given will be wanted. Our marine 
giantesses are multiplying faster than they drown; 
and it seemed to me that there was something prophetic 
in my waterman's finger when he made the gesture of 
it to signify miles instead of acres. But many changes 
must take place and a long time elapse before ^S^raves- 
end loses its old distinctive tradition as a point of 
departure. Think of the thousands of eyes which have 
grown dim as they watched the old town veer away 
astern, and of the thousands of hearts which have leapt 
in transport as from mouth to mouth the cry has gone 
round, ** Gravesend is in sight." No other place — I am 
speaking, of course, of vessels bound Thames-wise — 
gives one such a sense of home as this. Jack may have 
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the English coast in view pretty nearly the whole way 
from the Isle of Wight as high as the South Foreland ; 
he may bring up in the Downs, and have Deal and 
Walmer close aboard, and hear the church bells ringing, 
and see the people walking on the beach ; he may take 
his fill of Bamsgate and Margate as he rounds the 
great headland; but somehow or other it is not until 
Gravesend has hove in sight, and he sees the shipping 
abreast of it, and the river curving into Northfleet Hope, 
that Jack feels home is reached at last ; that the voyage 
is as good as over, and that in a few hours the noble 
ship that has carried him in safety through storm and 
calm, through sunshine and blackness, will be at rest, 
silent as the grave — as though, after the long and fitful 
fever of the deep, she was sleeping well. 

These are the gayer thoughts, for they come with 
the hurricane-chorus that breaks from the forecastle of 
yonder ship as her crew get the anchor, now that the 
first of the flood has come, and the tug alongside is 
already to forge ahead and tauten the hawser. **0h, 
when we get to the dockyard gates ! " shout the poor 
fellows gleefully, with as much voice as a voyage from 
San Francisco has left in them ; and you think that to- 
night there will be some middling salt and tough yams 
spun in more than one grog-shop, whilst already Jack's 
most unlovely Nan — as Charles Dickens only too truth- 
fully described her — is overhauling her few penn'orths 
of finery in anticipation of the treats which are to be got 
out of a fund made up of £S lOs, a month. 

But Gravesend appeals most from the other side of 
the picture — the outward-bound side. I was favoured 
with an immense illustration of this. A big steamer, 
with a black-and-white funnel, lay abreast of the 
Gravesend pier, with her decks literally choked with 
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emigrants. She should have sailed the day before, I 
was told; but the emigrants — mainly foreigners — had 
rebelled; declared they had been promised a steamer 
belonging to another company, and refused to start in 
the vessel they were packed aboard of. Some one on 
the Gravesend pier told me that a thousand people had 
been put into her that morning. There was hardly 
room for a pin along the bulwarks. Clustering masses 
of human heads blackened the rail, as though all the 
crows in Kent had swooped down upon that great iroii 
steamship, and were taking their ease upon her sides. 
I had no excuse to board her, but I managed to gather 
a good idea of her living freight by taking a boat and 
pulling round her. I had seen a very similar class of 
foreign emigrants in a North-country port, and had 
made a short voyage in company with five or six 
hundred of them, but that crowd did not impress me as 
this did. There was something very pathetic and 
melancholy in the postures and looks of this large con- 
course of people, who overhung the water, and gazed, 
with little of movement among them, at the shores on 
either hand. The thought of this mass of human souls 
afloat on the deep with nothing between them and 
eternity but a thin surface of iron, combined with the 
speculations as to the future into which the mind was 
irresistibly impelled ; the new lands which awaited 
them; the long — perhaps everlasting — separation froni 
their mother country; the numberless interests they 
represented; and the rapid growth of that amazing 
Western Empire, whose humanizing and civilizing 
progress was strangely illustrated by the embarkation 
of this immense assembly — the freight of a single ship, 
too ! — for its ports, contributed to make the picture of 
the Holland — for that was the name of the steamer — a 
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truly impressive and memorable one. It was a warm, 
sunny afternoon; far down the Hope, trending north- 
wise athwart Gravesend Eeach, were the white heights 
of Gliffe, sparkling like marble in the brilliant radiance ; 
the long stretch of water was crowded with shipping, 
whose bunting and variously-coloured sides filled the 
eye with colour; Gravesend lay in a heavy mass of 
grouping close down to the water's edge, with a lumber 
of huddled houses to the right of the new Falcon Hotel, 
here and there a window flashing back the sunlight, and 
the church bell ringing a pleasant farewell to a Penin- 
sular and Oriental steamer, whose head was being 
canted towards the north shore by a tug that she might 
have a clear road before her engines were set in motion ; 
whilst, some distance up the river, vessels which had 
passed Gravesend twenty minutes before were fading 
upon the blueish haze of smoke from tall chimneys and 
fog from the marshes, the spars of the Blackwall liner 
looming huge and vague above the land which concealed 
her hull. 

The very beauty of the picture furnished an element 
of melancholy to the crowded steamship, and the rows 
upon rows of faces which were all steadily gazing land- 
wards. I watched the Peninsular and Oriental steamer 
get under way, and contrasted her with the emigrant 
ship. The big deck-house or saloon of the former, with 
the two funnels rearing out of it, gave her, to my eye, 
a somewhat heavy look forward ; but it was something to 
remember to run the eye from her almost unpeopled 
decks — ^nobody to be seen but some men in uniform 
on the bridge, a Lascar in a turban squatting in the 
after-awnings holding a little white flag in his hand, and 
one or two figures in the forward part of the ship — to the 
motionless black hull of the emigrant steamer, teeming 
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with life, and the bulwarks literally creeping with faces. 
It is a responsible thing to carry mails, to be answerable 
for a mass of specie, and for the lives of a number of 
gentlemen and ladies ; but think of standing on the deck 
of a steamer on a dark night, and reflecting that under 
your feet lie sleeping a thousand human beings, not 
counting your crew, and that the very existence of this 
vast company of fellow-creatures depends upon your 
vigilance, judgment, skill as a seaman. I believe the 
sympathy and wonder of any man who saw that 
crowded vessel and gave attention to the sight, would 
have gone to the captain — to the seaman who was to 
hold all those lives in his hand, so to speak. Who 
would willingly accept such a responsibility ? and who, 
finding men equal to the discharge of these enormous 
trusts, would not gladly lend a hand to smooth their 
path for them by denouncing and demanding the re- 
moval of whatever unfairly obstructs and harasses 
them — the action of unjustly-constituted courts, the 
decisions of empirics, and of people who could not tell 
the difference between a gin-block and a dead-eye, the 
iniquities of the modem ship-buUding yard, and the 
hundred small red-tape worries which makes the ship- 
master's life a burden to him ashore ? 

How much Gravesend is a point of arrival and 
departure I was reminded as I stood overhanging the 
stone projection and looking down on the landing-steps. 
From a large sailing-ship towing up the river, a water- 
man's boat shot away and made for the Gravesend pier. 
In it was a middle-aged man, bronzed with the suns and 
winds of four months, and dressed in clothes which it 
scarcely needed a tailor to guess were of an Antipodean 
cut. His luggage was heaped about him in the bottom 
of the boat. I watched him land, and followed him as 
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he came up the steps, when a rush was made by a little 
group of people dressed in mourning, and in a breath a 
woman, tossing up her black veil, was in his arms, and 
sobbing on his shoulder. Those sombre garments threw 
a shadow upon the happiness of this meeting ; but still, 
he had come back, he was well, and by-and-by the dead, 
never to be forgotten, let us hope, would be buried indeed, 
and the living heart reassert itself. The watermen 
seemed to know when that ship had left her port on the 
other side of the world, and so I found that this man 
had been four months in making his way to England. 
And how much longer had he been absent ? But then 
think of the glory of the green trees and fragrant 
beauties of our English May to this traveller fresh from 
one hundred and twenty days of salt water ! Figure 
the flavour he will find in a cut from a prime sirloin ! the 
sweetness of ** soft tack " — ay, even such bread as is now 
baked — after the bilious little bits of dough manufac- 
tured in the galley by the baker, and sent aft under the 
satirical title of " rolls ! " 

Scarcely had the sunburnt man and his friends disap- 
peared, when there came a little figure that I could not 
view without lively concern and compassion. This was 
a small midshipman, resplendent in the newest of 
uniforms. The buttons glittered on his tiny jacket, and 
the brand-new badge on his cap shone like a freshly 
minted sovereign. There lay his ship a short way down 
the stream — a good-looking iron vessel, very long and 
very narrow, without an inch of that ** swell of the 
sides '' one loves to see, as I had taken notice when she 
slewed on her heel to the first of the flood and gave us 
a view of herself end on, with double topgallant yards, 
skysail poles, and the capacity for an immense spread of 
lower cloths. The poor Uttle chap took a long squint at 
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his new home, and then a peep at the lady alongside of 
him, who, from the strong family likeness between them, 
I reckoned at once to be his mamma. She had been 
crying, her eyes were red, but she looked at her young- 
ster with a kind of quivering smile now, for it would 
clearly not do to capsize his sensibilities at this most 
trying point. He had insisted upon going to sea, no 
doubt, much against poor mamma's will. He had fine 
notions of the marine calling, I dare say, all acquired 
by days and nights of study of nautical romances ; and 
here he was ready to sail away, handsomely brass bound, 
mamma red-eyed at his side, bravely fighting with her 
heart. Hundreds of men have gone through this, and 
something betwixt a laugh and a sigh will come from 
them when they think of this little brass bounder and 
look back to their first voyage. What ideas had the 
young fellow formed of the life? But, alas! what 
mariner has not allowed his boyhood to gull him in the 
same way ? " There is," says Dana, " a witchery in the 
sea, its songs and stories, and in the mere sight of a ship 
and the sailor's dress, especially to a young mind, which 
has done more to man navies and fill merchantmen 
than all the pressgangs in Europe. I have known a 
young man with such a passion for the sea, that the very 
creaking of a block stirred his imagination so that he 
could hardly keep his feet upon dry ground." These 
sentences recurred to me as I watched the little midship- 
man. But for how many days was the spell of the 
ocean's witchery to lie upon him ? Probably, if they had 
head winds down Channel, he would be sick of the life 
and longing to be ashore in a warm bed, with his mother 
to tuck him up, and a good breakfast to go downstairs to 
next morning, before they were abreast of the Start. 
" Oh, my golly 1 " said a negro whom I met at Gravesend, 
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selling flowers, "S'elp me, sah, as I stan* here, I'd gil: 
dis basket — ^yas, ah would — and all de close horflf my 
back, for a good blow-out of lobscouse ! " But that 
little middy will have to be a black man if he wants to 
enjoy sea-fare as my negro-friend did. A few days of 
dark and evil-looking pork, and salt beef out of which 
he might cut models of ships for his friends at home, 
and "duflf" made of copper-skimmings, not to mention 
the being routed out in his watch below, and having to 
tumble up aloft in a night blind with storm and rain, are 
pretty sure to disillusion him. But his buttons are new, 
and his hopes are young and fresh ; there is no tarnish 
of salt water on either as yet; so let him take his 
mother's yearning, passionate kiss, and bundle into the 
boat and be off. She could not bear to see him row 
away, and the moment he went down the steps she 
hurried off ; whilst he, to show what a man he was, 
squatted himself in the stem sheets, and pulled out a 
short wooden pipe and lighted it. In a few minutes he 
was out in the stream. I watched him get alongside his 
ship, trot up the gangway ladder, and vanish in a kind 
of twinkle of new brass and gilt over the side. 

It is these constant comings and goings which give 
Gravesend its interest and its memories. One hour it is 
a party of people newly arrived from the bottom of the 
worla ; another it is a couple of drunken firemen tum- 
bling into a boat, and shoving off for some lump of a 
steamer that lies abreast of the Obelisk or Denton Mill. 
But, in spite of the heaps of nautical conditions which 
beset it, Gravesend cannot be called wholly marine. It 
may be thought fishy, but it certainly is not salt. Con- 
trast it with Deal, which it resembles in its lower streets. 
The wind may pipe never so merrily, but there is no 
8hrewi briny pungency in the shrilUng gusts as they 
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sweep round the comers. The boatmen have a fresh 
water look. Their sou'westers and jerseys cannot de- 
ceive the practised eye. They can handle an oar capitally ; 
but they have not the toughened and bronzed and 
Channel-tossed look of the fellows whom you encounter 
lolling in blanket trousers over the Eamsgate piers, or 
arguing in groups at the entrance of the Margate jetties, 
or heightening the picturesque appearance of the Deal 
and Folkestone shingle. Yet I cannot conceive of any 
place better calculated to delight a man of maritime 
studies and scenes than Gravesend. You may linger all 
day on the queer-looking roofed-in pier, with the old 
barge moored against it, and never feel weary. Hour 
after hour unfolds the canvas of a never-ending pano- 
rama of shipping. Picture after picture goes by — the 
great ocean steamship, the little ratching ketch, the 
sturdy old collier, the white and shining yacht, the large 
and loftily rigged ship, the eager tug hissing through the 
trembling current, and all the life and light and colour 
and wondrous transformations of the river take a certain 
character of remoteness akin to unreality, as though 
what you gazed at was nothing but a series of noble 
paintings, indeed, from the quietude that prevails about 
you; an atmosphere of lazy stillness broken by the 
muffled, rushing sound of the current sweeping under 
the pier, the dulled voices of men conversing outside the 
wooden structure, and the straining noise of boats as 
the tide sets the little craft chafing one another's sides. 



A CHAT WITH A FISHERMAN. 

A FEW days after the dreadful gale that had wrecked 
whole fleets of smacks belonging to the eastern and 
north-eastern ports, and drowned many hundreds of 
fishermen, I was visited by a Hull smacksman, who 
came to tell me that he had lost a son in one of 
the vessels which had gone down on the Dogger Bank 
during the storm, and to inform me of the misery 
and destitution into which the widows and children of 
the poor drowned men were plunged. He told me in a 
rough, plaiu, earnest way how his son was to have been 
married to a young girl on his return, and how the poor 
lad had saved up a few pounds to purchase a little furni- 
ture for the home, which she was preparing, when the 
news reached her that the smack in which her sweet- 
heart was had gone down with all hands ; how, in house 
after house, down whole streets, there was a constant 
sound of wailing and moaning, with misery and hunger 
indoors, amongst the weeping women and the sobbing 
children; and, said my fisherman to me, though God 
knew he was a poor man, yet such was the suffering he had 
witnessed, so unspeakably great was the calamity that 
had overtaken the fishing population of Hull — and of 
other ports, but he spoke of Hull because he belonged 
to it — that, had the thirty shillings he subscribed to the 
/and tor the relief of these widows and orphans been the 
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last bit of money he had in the world, he must have 
given it and taken his chance for himself. 

The subject was a deeply interesting one to me, who 
had lived among fishermen, written about them, knew 
their heroism well, their hardships, the simple-hearted- 
ness of them. We got talking about the smacksman's 
life, his risks, of various features connected with his 
calling ; and, as the subject is one that has been com- 
mended to the British public in an appeal for charity 
for those whom the frightful storm bereaved, I offer no 
excuse for repeating in print some of the observations 
made by this smacksman on his own vocation. His 
reference to what is known as the ''boxing system" 
enabled me to lead off with my questions. The term 
boxing, I may say, is applied to the conveyance of fish 
in boats from the smacks to the steamers which bring 
the fish home. As the vessels fill up with fish they 
transfer them to steamers, which, by relieving them of 
iheir freight, enables them to remain for weeks on the 
fishing ground. 

"Is it a fact," I inquired, "that smacksmen object 
to the boxing system ? " 

" It is, sir," was the reply. 

"Why?" 

" Because it's dangerous to life, sir. It keeps men 
working for a considerable time in open boats in all 
kinds of weather. It answers the owner's purpose ; 
he shares in the profits of carrying the fish, and it 
enables him to keep his vessel at sea as long as it is 
possible for her to remain there ; and by this means 
the men are deprived of aU home comforts and of the 
management of their families." 

"What is the size of the boats employed in carrying 
fish from the smacks to the steam cutters ? " 

s 
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oughtn't to be practised in winter. That's "what we 
think." 

" Smack-owners manage to secure themselves, don't 
they?" 

"Well, yes, by what's termed mutual insurance, 
which provides for total loss and for damage to a certain 
amount apart from fishing gear. Masters don't much like 
these here insurance companies. They're too despotic. 
I'll tell you what they do, sir : they won't, allow a 
master the right of defending himself against any 
charge that's brought against him before them. Why, 
they think nothing of suspending a man from acting as 
master for a couple of years, perhaps for nothing worse 
than an error of judgment which the Board of Trade 
Commissioner would have been satisfied to reprimand 
him for." 

** Do smacksmen make a provision for their families 
by any method of insurance or clubbing ? " 

"Yes, sir," he answered; *'as a rule they do. 
There is a Fishermen's Widow and Orphan Society, 
which, for payment of one shilling a month, pays a 
widow ^20 or ^625, according to the time her husband 
has been a member ; and there is also a Friendly Pro- 
tection Society, numbering at Hull 700 members, which 
gives sick pay for certain periods and ^612 at death. 
Both these institutions do a great deal of good. Many 
fishermen also join the local friendly societies." 

" But a large number, I suppose, do not subscribe, 
and it is the widows and children of those who have 
been plunged into immediate destitution by their hus- 
bands' death?" 

*' Yes, sir. But it is not always possible to subscribe ; 
there are too many of us, and some go without work for 
weeks." 
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"What is the average tonnage of the Hull and 
Grimsby smacks ? " 

"About seventy tons." 

"What is your opinion of them as seaworthy 
vessels ? " 

"Well, sir, the build and behaviour of them are 
first rate ; but a great many are ill found, and are in a 
bad state as concerns [leakage ; and I can assure you 
that among us fishermen there is a strong feeling that 
there ought to be Government inspection of fishing 
vessels by practical men." 

" Will you explain to me the meaning of shares, and 
how they are proportioned ? " 

" It's in this way," said he : " the net proceeds are 
divided into eight shares; the master takes If share, 
the mate IJ share, and the owner 5J shares, out of 
which he has to pay three boys or casual hands. Who 
receive together on an average about £2 2s. a week, and 
he has also to find his vessel's outfit." 

" Is it true that smacksmen object to lifebelts ? " ' 

">No; they don't object generally. Some do, on the^ 
ground of their being too cumbersome to work in. They 
ought to be worn in * boxing.' There's a particular 
danger in that system which I forgot to mention : it's 
that of collisions, which are constantly happening owing 
to the men being anxious to get their fish on board the 
steam cutter, to do which they all sail to her as close 
as they can, with their boats in tow and two hands in 
each boat." 

" And what other special dangers are there," said I, 
" connected with your calling ? " 

"Well," he replied, "answering that question, as con- 
cerning the single-boat system, which I've explained, I 
can but say that what the smacksman has to contend 
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with are just the ordinary perils of a seaman's life, 
such as shipping heavy seas which wash us overboard, 
and being dragged into the sea whilst drawing water, 
hauhng in the net, and the likes of that. But the 
boxing system adds to these dangers by the risk of 
collision, the capsizing of boats, and the uselessness of 
the casual hands, the best of them preferring to ship in 
vessels on the single-boat system." 

"Your casual hands, as you call them, touch the 
apprentice question. What is your opinion of smack- 
boys' homes ? " 

" Why, that they're a great advantage to all fishing 
ports and to the lads themselves, if the homes are 
properly managed." 

" Can you say that smack-boys are ill-treated 
at sea ? " 

''No, I can't, sir. There are a few exceptions, but 
my experience is that the boys are treated with uniform 
kmdness." 

*' To return to the question of loss of life," said I, 
*' amongst smacksmen, what proposals have you to offer 
to diminish it ? " 

*' Well, sir, if I had my way, I'd totally abolish the 
boxing system from the end of September till the end of 
March. That alone would greatly reduce the death-rate 
among fishermen ; and I'd also have Government 
inspectors to survey the vessels, and see that they were 
found, and equipped, and ballasted, and so on." 

*' And now," I asked, referring to the vessels which 
trade among the smacks in spirits and tobacco, *' what 
can you tell me about the system called ' coopering ' ? " 

"Why," he answered, warming up, "my opinion 
of ' coopering ' is that steps ought to be taken to put 
a stop entirely to such degrading traffic. If it could be 
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put an end to, it would be a blessing to all concerned — 
particularly to the men. It 'ud make your hair stand 
on end to hear of some of the awful things I and scores 
besides have witnessed — many of our men having, in 
their drunken fury, jumped overboard, and in many 
instances been drowned, and in hundreds of cases 
^coopering' has been the means of causing the men 
at sea to fall out and fight almost to death's door. 
I'll explain how it's carried on. The trafficking craft 
is in most cases an old vessel that has been condemned 
in England and sold to some foreigner for the purpose 
of carrying on this trade — some one hailing from 
Hamburg, Bremerhaven, Antwerp, or some port along 
the Dutch, German, or Belgian coast. This man — or 
call it these people — get their tobacco, cigars, liquors, 
and the various other articles they deal in, in large 
quantities from agents in the different ports they visit, 
at a very low price. The articles sold are of a very 
inferior quality — especially the drink, which is chiefly 
rum and gin of a very common and fiery nature. The 
prices charged, as a rule, are — for shag tobacco. Is. 6d. 
per lb. ; cavendish, 2s. per lb. ; cigars, from 6s. to 12s. 
per box. Gin and rum are sold at Is. 6d. per bottle ; 
brandy, 2s. The smacksmen generally arrange to take 
a little money to sea with them for the purpose of 
buying tobacco, to save paying 4s. per pound for it at 
home. In my opinion, this traffic would receive a blow 
if fishermen were allowed to get their tobacco out of the 
bonded stores." 

This, it will be seen, coincides with the report of 
the Sea-Fishing Trade Committee, who called attention 
in strong terms to the evils of " coopering." Not 
only, was it stated, do these boats lead to the barter- 
ing of ships' stores and gear for drink, "but they 
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bring about the demoralization of the hands and even 
ot the skippers serving on board smacks, and directly 
lead to risk and loss of life. We have it in evidence 
that they are floating grog-shops of the worst descrip- 
tion, and that they are under no control whatever." 

There was little more that I could think of to ask 
my intelligent friend. In reply to my inquiry as to the 
value of smacks at various ports, he said the question 
was difficult to answer, *'as there's a vast deal of 
difference among the smacks belonging to the ports, 
and likewise in the damage done 'em, for its damage 
that counts heavily in the support of them. The cost 
of a new smack at Hull and Grimsby, with all the 
modem appliances, will be about £1500; the average 
worth of smacks at those ports is about £900, and the 
cost of their fishing-gear about £70." 

" And a Hull smack's earnings ? " 

" Between £800 and £900 a year — I mean the gross 
earnings." 

" Smacks are being constantly run down by vessels. 
Do they want better lights ? What is the reason of these 
frequent disasters ? " 

** As a rule," he answered, " smacks carry very good 
lights ; but there is room for improvement. I'm one of 
many who strongly advise that smacks should carry 
more powerful lights than they now use. If smacks are 
very often rundown — and true enough that is — it's mainly 
because of the bad look-out that's kept aboard vessels 
navigating the North Sea. There are captains who don't 
respect our lives. They see us lying-to our nets, they 
know we can't get out of the road ; but on they come, 
never shifting their helm, and if they pass by without 
striking us, and we call to 'em to know where they're 
coming, all the answer we get consists of brutal curses." 
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Apparently, then — and I say it not alone on the 
evidence of this man, but on the assurance of many 
others engaged in the fishing trade — ^the measure that 
is required to diminish the loss of life at sea among the 
valuable class of men employed in the North Sea fishery 
is the suppression of the boxing system during the 
winter months. And another most important step 
would be the supervision of smacks by qualified in- 
spectors appointed by the Board of Trade. At present 
I do not know of any law to prevent an owner from 
sending, or to punish an owner for despatching, to sea 
the craziest old smack that can be kept alive by long 
and frequent spells at the pump. It is certainly most 
anomalous that close attention should be given to the 
loading, construction, and equipment of ships belonging^ 
to one section of the English marine, whilst another 
section that finds occupation for many thousands of 
men and boys is utterly disregarded by the State in 
all things saving the exhibition of lights. 



A FOURPENNY VOYAGE. 

Dr. Johnson once said that the full tide of human life 
was to be seen at Charing Cross. The full tide of human 
commerce begins a few bridges lower down. A man 
should count it a real privilege that, for the modest sum 
of fourpence, he is able to survey such an illustration 
of the wealth and power of this Empire as may enable 
him to form a very clear and true concepticm of the 
aggregate commerce and industry of the United Kingdom. 
To embark at London Bridge on board a fourpenny 
steamboat, bound to Woolwich, is, in my humble judg- 
ment, to be conveyed through the most wonderful series 
•of transformation scenes that the world has to offer. 
What is comparable to that passage ? No one who has 
entered the Sidney Heads but will remember the astonish- 
ment and delight inspired by the miles of blue water 
studded with fairy islands, the jasper-like reflection of 
<3louds in the glass-clear depths, the rich tropical vegeta- 
tion of the shores, the gleaming spars of shipping lifting 
their delicate tracery into the darkly-pure blue. Passages 
of strange and shining beauty recur like haunting 
memories of fragments of Eastern story to those who 
have threaded the waters of the Nile or the Hoogly; 
and recollections of the Peiho are made delightfully 
picturesque and impressive by visions of uncouth junks 
moored in the rushing stream, by glimpses of distant 
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temples, by remembrance of soft winds aromatic with 
spices. 

But the Thames ! Its scenery is the work of human 
hands. An atmosphere of yellow Hght gives magnitude 
and a vagueness of outline to the leagues of waterside 
structures, and an obscurity to the horizon in which the 
monuments of industry fade with a simulation of im- 
mensity that cheats the senses into a belief of immeasur- 
able remoteness. The great ships are in the docks far 
down the river ; but though the steamers which lie in 
tiers upon tiers in the Pool, and far beyond the limits 
of that reach, are for the most part but of middle size, 
jet the mind loses all sense of their individual dimen- 
sions in the overwhelming impression produced by their 
<3ollective tonnage. One journey through this magnificent 
stretch of stream is a large education. The flags of a 
score of nationalities colour the sombre heavens with 
their green and blue and yellow and white folds. All 
the countries in the world appear to pass in a kind of 
review as the ear catches the hundred tongues, and the 
eye the hundred faces, and the nostrils the hundred 
scents wafted from the holds of ships whose greyish 
epars seem yet to retain the heat of the equatorial sun, 
and whose sides are fretted with the wash of the surges 
of the great oceans. 

I once took fourpennyworth of travel aboard a 
Woolwich steamer, for the sake of renewing some old 
recollections. I will not say that a better kind of steamer 
would not have made the voyage more comfortable. 
The dexterous and watchful skipper, who stood upon 
the bridge carrying his freight of human lives through 
the intricacies of blundering barges and the bewilderment 
of swinging ships and capricious tugs, by light motions 
of his arm and soft asides to the boy, who furnished them 
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with ear-piercing echoes, seemed to me to deserve a 
stouter ship. The fmmel-casing had much the appear- 
ance of an aged saucepan whose bottom has been burnt 
to the thinness of a sailor's shirt. I thought to myself, 
** Suppose we should tip some of these old barges our 
stem by mistake? Assuredly we should crumple up 
forward like a sponge-cake ; and how should we manage 
to save our lives ? " 

I looked everywhere, but there was not so much as 
an old cork to pitch overboard in case of accident. Even 
the seats, rotten as the hinges were, were not likely to 
come away in a hurry. But there was too much to be 
seen to permit me to bother over the crazy, quivering, 
admirably handled, and most dangerous old machine that 
was running us from pier to pier against a strong flood 
tide. Once clear of London Bridge we were in a com- 
plete lane formed by moored or anchored steamers. 
They were very much alike — little beauty amongst them ; 
some of them well-decked, with their gangways out, 
showing the covering-board close to the water, and 
making the structures, with their tall afterdecks and top- 
gallant forecastles, look as if they were in course of being 
built, instead of newly arrived from voyages long and 
short. But all such characteristics were lost in the 
thoughts of the immense mass of tonnage here sub- 
mitted. Where did it end ? where would the last of these 
steamers be lying? To right and left they stretched, 
with lighters alongside, steam winches rattling, the 
vapour of donkey engines blowing out in volumes, some 
in semi-discharged state, with a heavy list to port or 
starboard, with frequent alternations of the flags of 
Denmark, Sweden, France, the Netherlands — I know 
not what other bunting — amid which our own red ensign 
counted as twenty to one. 
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The whole commerce of the world seemed to be here, 
hut in. truth the Thames' show of it was only just begun. 
On either hand, trembling in the distance, in the vacant 
places between the buildings, could be caught the hair- 
like outlines of the masts and rigging of ships, with 
their house-flags twinkling in tiny spots of colour ; and 
still as the fleets of steamers held us in their intermin- 
able lane, did there heave up out of the remote sky more 
lines and threads and tapering tremulous heights of 
shipping. But the wealth of industry and the prodigious 
achievements of British commerce were not more notice- 
able in the vast assemblage of steam and sailing vessels 
than in such minute particulars as the little panting 
screw-tug with a chain of deeply-laden coal barges in her 
wake, every ebony mound embellished with a recumbent 
figure in shirt-sleeves, a sooty pipe in his mouth, and his 
face to the sky. The familiar Thames wherry was also 
here to add its touch of interest to the wonderful scene — 
the old waterman resting on his oars, and squinting over 
his shoulder at the passing tug, in whose tumble, as she 
goes by, the little boat begins to flounder, while the tall 
hat of the rower shortens and enlarges with the reeUng 
of the wherry like an optical illusion. 

As the lines of steamers dwindle the river widens ; 
and when we come to the bend of a long reach, it opens 
into a metal-coloured surface of gleaming water trem- 
bling with the speeding of its own rushing, though it 
retains polish enough to serve as a mirror, and to hold 
under each vessel the dark, inverted shadow of a phantom 
ship. Here we come across a long, low, iron four-masted 
craft, with painted ports. Even a sailor who has never 
been shipmate with more than three masts at a time 
might gaze with something of astonishment at the 
complex tracery that crowds the air over that immensely 
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long and nairow hull, and wonder how long it would 
take a man to find out where all those ropes lead. It is 
not enough that there are four masts; there must be 
double topgallant yards too, making eight sets of bracear 
where in former times three were found enough. But 
these are progressive days in ship-building. By-and-by we 
shall have five-masted full-rigged sailing ships, no doubt, 
with new Board of Trade rules for the examination of 
candidates in square-rigging. Let us hope that there 
will be also rules for the proper manning of such craft ; 
for it struck me, as I looked at that big four-masted ship, 
that if her complement is assessed on the basis of her 
tonnage, without reference to the number of cloths she 
spreads, it must go desperately hard with the cook and 
the butcher's mate in a gale of wind. 

Father Thames, once a god, might more fitly be 
termed a goddess, under the title of Commerce ; for this 
assuredly is the presiding spirit. It quickens with life 
the smallest and craziest structure by the water-side ; the 
very ebb and flow of the noble stream seem obedieni; to 
its laws, and its shadow is in the air and upon the face of 
the waters. I cannot imagine any one of those skippers 
of the Woolwich and Greenwich steamboats, who pass up 
and down the river some scores of times in the course of 
a week, so intimately acquainted with the wharves and 
warehouses and the uncountable features of industry 
which crowd the bank for miles and miles as not to 
behold something new, something he has never taken 
close notice of before, every time he directs his gaze 
with attention to the shore on either hand. The billy- 
boys and barges squattering like mudbanks hard against 
the slimy piles ; the giant cranes poising tons' weight of 
burden in the air ; the vast warehouses, with the long 
and powerful steamships snugged securely alongside 
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them ; the endless procession of wharfage teeming with 
hurrying figures full of business — these and countless 
other features of the scene furnish the apparently limit- 
less lines of steamers and other craft with such a back- 
ground as completes the deep and stirring significance of 
their multifarious aspect. It is a vast picture of motion — 
of great vessels coming, of great vessels going, of lighters 
swirling up swiftly with the tide broadside on, of tugs 
speeding in quest of towage jobs, of passenger steamers 
driving through the steel-coloured current with a glancing 
of silver at their keen stems and a whirl of snow sluicing 
in a broad torrent from under their counters. Now it 
is a big ocean steamship, of some three or four thousand 
tons, leisurely making for Gravesend, as trim as a man- 
of-war to the eye, her sides and funnel spotless, her 
scuttles twinkling like diamonds in her black length as 
they catch the sparkle of the passing water ; whilst in 
vivid contrast there comes towing past her a full-rigged 
ship fresh from some Antipodean port, her brave hull 
covered with the scars of the conflicts she has waged with 
distant seas, her canvas carelessly rolled up on the yards, 
her rigging slack, and a crowd of men forward and aft 
engaged in pointing out one to another the familiar 
scenes ashore. 

Ay, pathos is not wanting even amid so prosaic a 
scene of commerce as the reaches of our noble river 
exhibit. You find it to a degree proportioned to your 
powers of perception and realization in some such an 
object, for instance, as that ship yonder, newly warped 
out from one of the docks and all ready to begin her 
voyage. The hearty shouts which rise from her decks, 
the active little figures aloft, the bustle and business in 
her, cannot impair the pregnant suggestiveness of her^ 
leave-taking. You think of the people aboard who have 
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said " Good-bye " to their friends, perhaps for ever. Poor 
Jack, sitting astride on the fore-topgallant yardarm, 
catches hold of the lift, whilst he turns his head in the 
direction of where he reckons Stepney or Poplar lies, and, 
as he thinks of his wife or sweetheart and the perplexities 
of the new allotment notes, he discharges a stream of 
tobacco juice into the air, and, with a melancholy coun- 
tenance, wipes his mouth with the back of his hand and 
goes on with his job. There may be plenty of bustle and 
loud calls, but there is bound to be a share of sorrow too. 
It is not long since the skipper took his wife to his heart, 
and his head is full of her and the youngsters as he 
paces the quarter-deck, sometimes pausing to peep over 
the side at the cluster of boats round the gangway 
ladder, and sometimes singing out to the mate, who has 
his hands full forward. Indeed, it is impossible to look 
at an outward-bound ship without sympathy and a kind 
of respect that comes near to being reverence in some 
minds. What will be her fortune? you think. She 
holds herself bravely on the bosom of the calm river ; 
the current wrinkles itself sharply against her solid bows, 
and breaks away along her side in a cadence like the 
tinkling of bells. "Who can doubt that tears are being 
shed in her darksome interior ? It is hard to leave the 
old home. The glimpse of the church spire through the 
open scuttle brings up memories which tighten the throat. 
When shall the next meeting be ? and when time brings 
it about, will not absent faces and a change in the spirit 
of old associations make it sadder than this going is ? 
Pray God that no harm befall the stout ship ! As you 
sweep past her your hearty hope is that prosperous winds 
may attend her, and that in the new country fortune and 
happiness await those whose sad eyes dwell fixedly on 
the land that will be far astern of them before the sun 
lias thrice sunk beyond the deep. 
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It may be that thoughts of this kind are suggested 
more by sailing than by steam ships, because the exist- 
ence of the propeller does to a large extent mitigate the 
bitterness of the contemplation of distance. But let no 
in-shore dweller flatter himself that the sailing vessel is 
very nearly extinct. She may have one leg in the 
grave, but the other seems to me still to possess an 
astonishing amount of animation. The hulls of the 
vessels in the docks on the Blackwall side of the river 
are not, for the most past, visible from the water ; but, 
unhappily for steamers, there is not the least diflBculty 
in telling, by the look of spars bristling out of a hidden 
dock, which are steamships there and which are sailing 
vessels. Some of these days, perhaps, when the right 
kind of moral shall have been drawn from broken pro- 
peller shafts and twisted rudder-heads, the dilB&culty of 
distinguishing between the rig of a sailing ship and the 
rig of a steamer may prove very much more consider- 
able than it now is ; but, as this matter is at present 
ordered, the towering masts, the immensely square 
yards, should leave even a ploughman in no doubt as to 
the character of the vessels to which they belong. 

The number of sailing ships which crowd the docks 
on either side the river must prove a real surprise to 
people who believe that it is all steam nowadays. Let 
ancient mariners be consoled by this assurance : there 
is plenty of steam indeed, but there is a deal of canvas 
too, so that all Jack's work does not lie in the bunkers 
yet, and there must still be a large demand for seaman- 
ship of the old sort. 

I am not sure that the wonder of the river does not 
owe quite as much to the sailing ships as the steamers. 
The tall spars, the magnificent spread of yards, the 
black lines of shrouds, the beautiful tracery of intersect- 
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ing running gear, added to the shapely hulls which 
support these towering fabrics of hemp and steel and 
wood, make a most noble and impressive sight, and 
give, so to speak, a final touch to the teeming, opulent, 
commercial inspirations of the great river. Lower and 
lower yet down the grand old stream the spirit of enter- 
prise is settUng, and the day is not far distant when the 
projected dockyards at Tilbury will veritably transform 
the quaint old town of Gravesend into the sea-gate of 
London. It is almost startling to contemplate that 
time. One thinks of Gravesend now as a mere break 
in the departure from the Thames. Will the chain of 
docks end at Tilbury? At Gravesend, apparently, 
they are thinking otherwise ! and reckoning — somewhat 
against their own hopes — that if the Tilbury Docks 
people play at leapfrog with the Albert Dock pro- 
prietors, the latter company will repay the compliment 
and land themselves some distance lower down yet. 
The limits of the Port of London, however, will, I 
believe, be reached by within a quarter of a mile by the 
promoters of the Tilbury Dock undertaking,* so that one 
cannot say in this case that there is room enough for 
all. Unquestionably the docks which are nearest the 
sea will be the docks best liked; and owners will profit 
at the expense of tug-masters and pilots. 

Meanwhile Gravesend may be complimented on its 
prospects. But what do the watermen think? They 
are loud just now in their complaints of the steam 
ferries. They say that they are not allowed to board the 
ocean steamers, even to put Gravesend passengers ashore. 
Everybody must go to Tilbury first. How much of 
their vocation will be left when the new docks are opened ? 
But assuredly if some old interests vanish, many new 

* Since this was written other limits have been defined 
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interests will start into life under the magic wand of 
the harlequin Progress. One may look for a complete 
transformation of the low, flat, treeless shore of Tilbury 
Ness and an ever-increasing clustering of industries 
along the banks of those reaches whose skirts now 
mainly consist of mud. Our fourpenny voyage will 
have to be extended if we are to compass all the wonders 
of our river below bridges. The New Zealander who is 
to muse over the ruins of St. Paul's may come as soon 
as he likes, only it is quite certain that his meditations 
will not be excited by any spectacle of decay. Life and 
industry were never more active on the Thames than 
now — enterprise never more bold, speculation never 
more prophetic. The time is not remote when Graves- 
end, which I may say for centuries has been thought of 
as a port of call, will be connected with London by lines 
of edifices and piers and wharfs, as Blackwall is con- 
nected, and future passengers by the little Thames 
steamboats — which, it is to be earnestly hoped, in the 
good time coming will be considerably more river- 
worthy than they now appear to be — will be conveyed 
past a continuous panorama of commercial life and 
marine interests to limits which will make Gravesend 
and the opposite shore the actual sea-gate of the Port of 
London; in other words, the entrance to a scene of 
civilization comparable to nothing that we can imagine 
even by the building up of fancy from the wondrous 
facts at present submitted to any man bold enough to 
udventure upon a fourpenny voyage down the Thames, 
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I CLIMBED the steep hill that runs from the Belvedere 
railway-station, pausing now and again for breath and 
to glance at the summer beauty of the distant green 
land through which the river toiled, like a stream of 
quicksilver sluggishly rolling, and presently, passing 
through a gateway, found myself in a fine park-like 
stretch of grounds, shaded by a multitude of tall far- 
branching trees, in the midst of which, and upon the 
highest point of the billowy soil, stood a spacious and 
exceedingly handsome mansion. There were circular 
seats affixed to many of the trees, and upon them I 
noticed several bent and aged figures leaning their 
breasts upon stout walking-sticks, and holding them- 
selves in very quiet postures. Here and there, walking 
to and fro near the house or upon the grass under the 
trees, were similar figures, all of them bowed by old age, 
though some of them paced the turf with a certain 
nimbleness of tread. They were dressed in pilot-cloth 
trousers and sleeved waistcoats, with brass buttons, and 
ancient as these men were, yet it was wonderful to 
observe, even where decrepitude was at its height, how 
the old sea-swing and lurching gait of the sailor lived in 
their hobbling and determined their calling, as though the 
word "seaman'* had been branded upon every man's fore- 
head. I stood looking at them, and at the house and 
at the great trees, beyond which the distant prospect was 
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shining under the high sun, for many minutes before 
advancing. The sense of repose conveyed to me by the 
shadows of the trees, the restful shapes of cattle upon 
the slopes beyond the mansion, the motionless postures 
of the old men seated, and the movements of the few 
figures who were walking, cannot be expressed in words. 
I listened. There was no note of human life in the air ; 
no sound broke the fragrant summer stillness but the 
piping of birds in the trees, the humming of bees and 
flies, the silken rustling of leaves. The landscape was 
like a painted picture, save where here and there, upon 
the far-off shining silver of the river, a vessel slowly 
gliding broke the still scene with a fugitive interest. I 
walked to the house and entered the spacious hall, and 
as I did so, a single stroke on a bell to denote that it 
was half an hour after noon resounded through the 
building. A number of ancient men hung about this 
entrance, and I examined them curiously, for of all the 
transformations which old age works in the human 
countenance I never beheld stranger examples than were 
submitted by many of these venerable seamen. Let me 
own to a feeling of positive awe in my inspection, for 
there was no face but that time had invested it with a 
kind of sanctity. " How old are you, my man ? " I said 
to one of them. He turned his lustreless eyes upon me 
and bent his ear to my mouth. I repeated the question, 
and he answered that he was ninety-three. Years had 
so honeycombed his face that such likeness of humanity 
as there was in it appealed to the eye rather as a fantasy 
than as a real thing. A sailor is usually an old man at 
fifty, thanks to exposure, to hardship, and to the food 
he has to live on. Many of these men had used the sea 
for above half a century ; some of them were drawing 
near to a hundred years of age ; little wonder, therefore. 
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that they should be mere dim and feeble vestiges of 
creation, and that vitality in conformations so decayed 
should excite the awe and reverence of those who ex- 
plore the vague and crumbling features, and behold the 
immortal spirit strnggling amid lineaments which have 
the formlessness of the face of a statue dug from the 
sand which entombs an ancient city. I turned my eyes 
from these old men to the hall in which I stood. Pretty 
columns of malachite supported the roof; woodwork 
and ceiling were lavishly decorated; marine hints 
helpful to the prejudices of the decayed mariners were ' 
not wanting in the shape of models of full-rigged ships 
— men-of-war and East Indiamen of the olden time; 
through the door I could see the green grass sloping 
away into a spacious lawn ; and the warm air, full of 
sunshine, gushed in sweet with the smell of clover and 
wild flowers. 

In a few minutes I was joined by the house-governor, 
himself a skipper, and fresh from the command of a 
sailing-ship — a genial, hearty gentleman, and the fittest 
person in the world for the command of such a quarter- 
deck as this. 

** The old men will be going to dinner at one 
o'clock," he said; would I like to see them at their 
meal ? I answered " Yes ; " so we stood in the door of 
a long, handsome room, fitted with tables and benches, 
and watched the aged seamen come in one by one, 
hobbling on their sticks, many of them talking to 
themselves. 

*^ Have you any shipmasters among these men ? " 
I inquired. ** Several,** answered the house-governor ; 
and he instantly called out a name. An old man 
approached us slowly ; he was bald, with a very 
finely-shaped head and a long grey beard, and stood 
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deferentially before us, his hands clasped, waiting to 
be addressed. 

" This man had command of vessels for many years,'* 
said the house-governor. 

I looked at the poor old creature, and received one of 
the gentlest, saddest smiles I ever saw on a man's face. 
J asked him how it was that he came to need the charity 
of this institution in his old age. 

" I was in the General Steam Navigation Company's 
service, sir, for many years, and had charge of vessels 
running to Boulogne. But my memory began to fail ' 
me ; I was attacked with dizziness, and had to give up. I 
had saved some money, and took a little hotel at Boulogne, 
on the Quay. I could not make it answer, and, being 
ruined and an old man, sir, I had to come here." 

He broke down at this, his eyes filled with tears, 
and he turned his back upon me. I waited a httle, and 
then, taking his arm, I asked him if he was happy in 
this house. Yes, he said, he was quite happy. 

"You may talk to me without fear," I continued; 
" I am here to learn the truth and to speak it. Do they 
feed you well ? " 

** Very well, sir." 

" Have you no complaints to make ? " 

*' None, sir." 

''You think this institution a good and honest 
charity ? " 

*'God knows what we should do without it," he 
exclaimed, looking round at the old men who were 
taking their seats at the dinner-tables. Here the 
house-governor brought up some other aged men, 
whom he introduced as shipmasters. One of them 
was a North Shields captain, eighty years of age; he 
supported himself on two sticks, was a little, white-faced, 
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ancient creature, with strange silver hair, and he spokt 
with a wistful expression of countenance. He had been 
seized with paralysis by " farling doon " the main hatch 
of his vessel. He told me in his rich, plaintive, North - 
country brogue, how the doctor had measured his leg and 
thigh with a tape — for some purpose I could not clearly 
understand — and how the accident had flung him upon the 
world, a beggar, and forced him to take a refuge in this 
institution. Was he happy ? Ay, it was a man's own 
fault if he wasn't happy here. He was grateful to God 
for the care taken of him. At eighty a man was " na' 
langer a laddie," and with a bright old laugh he hobbled 
hungrily towards one of the dinner-tables. 

In a few moments two bells were struck, signifying 
one o'clock, and all hands being seated, I followed the 
house-governor to the bottom of the room to have a 
look at the tables before the old men fell-to. The dinner 
consisted of salt flsh, butter, potatoes, and plain suet 
pudding. 

*' This is Tuesday's fare," said the house-governor. 
*' On Sundays they get boiled beef, potatoes, and plum 
pudding ; on Mondays, vegetable soup, boiled mutton, 
and vegetables at discretion ; on Tuesdays, what you see ; 
on Wednesdays, soup, boiled beef, and potatoes ; on 
Thursdays, roast mutton, vegetables, and bread and 
cheese ; on Fridays, salt pork, pea soup, and calavances ; 
and on Saturdays, soup and boulli — not soap and buUion, 
as Jack says, one onion to a gallon of water — but a very 
good preserved soup, with potatoes or rice and bread-and- 
cheese. Taste this fish." 

I did so, and found it excellent ; so, likewise, was the 
suet pudding. The potatoes were new. The beer was 
the only doubtful feature of the repast; it was thin, 
insipid, and flat. I made haste to taste and approve, 
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for I could see that the old fellows were very hungry. 
The governor left me, and went to the top of the room, 
Inhere, in a loud and impressive voice, he said grace, 
bidding the ancient mariners be thankful for what they 
were about to receive; they all half rose, and in one 
feeble, rustling old pipe, sung out " Amen," and then, 
like schoolboys, made snatches at the dishes, and in a 
minute were eating with avidity. It warmed my heart 
to see them. It made me feel that there must yet be 
plenty of goodness left in this world, when — through the 
benevolence of strangers and their large-hearted concern 
for poor Jack — ninety-three old, very old seamen, tottering 
on the verge of the grave, so poor and so destitute, so 
feeble and so friendless that but for the benevolence of 
those whom Providence had brought to their succour, 
they must have miserably starved and died, were 
clothed, and fed, and sheltered, and tenderly watched 
over. I know not that I have ever been so moved as I 
was in my passage through that dining-room. It was 
not only the pathos that lies in the helplessness of old 
age ; I could not but think of the great compass of time 
these men's experiences embraced, of the changes they 
had witnessed, of the sorrows and struggles which had 
made up the sum of their long lives, and how eighty 
and ninety years of privation, endurance, and such 
pleasures as sailors take, and such ambitions as sailors 
have, had ended in these bowed and toothless shapes, 
clutching at their plain repast with child-like selfishness, 
indifferent as death itself to the great machine of life 
that was whirring with its thousand interests outside the 
silent sphere of their present existence, and dependent 
for the bread their trembling hands raised to their poor 
old mouths upon the bounty of those who love the noble 
profession of the sea, and who will not let the old and 
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bruised and wom-ont seaman want for such help as they 
can send him. Here and there were men too infirm to 
feed themselves; and I took notice how thoughtfully 
their aged messmates prepared their meal for them. 
Some of those thus occupied were more aged than the 
men they assisted. 

" Bless your honour, he's but a child to me," said one 
of them, in answer to my questions ; " he's but three 
and seventy, and I shall be eighty-nine come next 
September." 

One pitiful sight deeply affected me. It was an old 
man stone deaf and stone blind. How is the helpless- 
ness in his face to be conveyed ? 

''He's losing his appetite fast," said a seaman of 
about eighty who sat near him. '' His senses is all 
locked up. Ye never hear him speak." 

There were sadder sights even than this ; but I dare 
not trust myself to write of them. 

I followed the house-governor out of the dining- 
rooms into a large apartment, well stored with books, 
magazines, etc., the gifts of friends of the charity. This 
I was told was the reading-room. It looked on to the 
green grounds, and was a most cheerful and delightful 
chamber. Further on was another room furnished with 
bagatelle boards and side tables for cribbage, etc. There 
was a particular cleanness and neatness everywhere 
visible, and I asked who did the work of the house. 
The house-governor answered, " The inmates. The 
more active among them are put to washing down and 
dusting at ten o'clock, and they finish at twelve. This 
is all the work required of them. Throughout the rest 
of the day they have nothing to do but to lounge about 
the grounds and amuse themselves as they please in the 
bagatelle or reading rooms, or in the smoking-room, 
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which is a large apartment in the basement." Mounting 
the wide stone staircase, and admiring as I went the 
singularly handsome and lavishly-embellished interior of 
the very fine building, I found myself on a floor devoted 
to the sleeping-rooms. These consist of rows of bulk- 
heads partitioning off little cabins, each with a door and 
a number, and furnished with a comfortable bed, and 
some of them were movingly decorated by photographs 
of a mother, a sister, a child, with humble memorials 
saved from the wreck of the past ; such relics of the old 
home as a few china chimneypiece ornaments, a coloured 
picture, and the like, with here and there a sea-chest, 
though, as a rule, these little cabins, as they are called, 
were conspicuously empty of all suggestions of marine 
life. Now and again the opening of a door would dis- 
close an old man seated on his bed, darning a sock or 
mending a shirt. It might have been that they were 
used to the visits of strangers; but I could not help 
observing in all these old seamen an utter indifference 
to our presence and inspection, a look of deep abstrac- 
tion, as if their minds were leagues astern of them or 
far ahead, and existence were an obligation with which 
they had no sympathy, and of which they never took 
notice unless their attention was compelled to it. 

"Here," said the governor, taking me into a room in 
which three or four old men were assembled — for dinner 
had been finished some time, and the seamen had 
quitted the tables — " is a veteran who has taught him- 
self how to write. Show us your copy-book, my man," 
said he, giving him his name. 

The old fellow produced his book with a great air of 
pride, and I was struck by the excellence of the writing. 

" Is this all your own doing ? " I asked. 

"Ay, sir, every stroke. It's been a bit of a job; for. 
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you see, when a man's nearing eighty ye can't say that 
his brain's like a young 'un's." 

"This would shame many a youngster, neverthe- 
less/' said I. 

"I'd be prouder if I could read it, though," he ex- 
claimed, with the anxious and yet gentle expression that 
seemed a characteristic of the faces in this institution. 

" Ah, I see," said I. " You can copy, but cannot 
read what you copy. Never mind ! that will come too, 
presently." 

"I'm afeard not," said he, shaking his head. 
" Writin's one thing, readin's another. I have learned 
to write, but dunno as ever I shall be able to read it." 

The governor, with an encouraging smile, told him 
to persevere, and then led the way to one of the sick 
wards, where I found a very aged man in bed, and two 
others seated at a table. 

" That poor old fellow," said he, pointing to the bed, 
" begged to be allowed to attend the funeral of a man 
who died in the institution a short time since ; he was 
so much affected that he was struck with paralysis, and 
had to be carried back here. He was for years a ship- 
master, had command of several fine ships, and is a 
man of excellent education. He has been in this insti- 
tution some years." And then, addressing him, " Well, 
and how do you feel yourself now ? " 

" Mending, sir, mending," answered the old man. 
" It's death to me to be lying here. Why, for seventy- 
nine years I never had a day's illness, never took a 
ha'porth of physic." 

"You must have patience," said the governor; 
" you'll be up and doing presently." 

"Ay, the power of forereaching is not taken out of 
me jet/' he answered, breaking into a laugh, the hearti- 
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ness of which somehow pained me more to hear than 
had he burst into sobs. 

There were more " cabins *' upstairs, and in one 
of them we found an old Irishman standing, lost in 
thought, looking out of the window I addressed him, 
and he answered me in a rich brogue. I never re- 
member meeting a more winning old face, nor being 
won by a voice more cordial and pleasant to hear. He 
told me he had been in the Kent, East Indiaman, when 
she was burnt. This was so long ago as 1825, and he 
was then a hearty, able-bodied man. It was like 
turning back the pages of the history of England to 
hear him talk of that famous and dreadful disaster. 

" There's another man in the institution who was 
along with me in the Kent,'* said he. 

I thought of the description given of the Kent by the 
master of the Caroline as I looked at this ancient man. 
" Her appearance was that of an immense cauldron or 
cage of buoyant basket work, formed of the charred and 
blackened ribs, naked, and stripped of every plank, 
encircling an uninterrupted mass of flame." Again and 
again had I read the story of that terrible fire at sea, 
thinking of it always as something deep-buried in 
history, and infinitely remote; and now here was a 
man who had been an actor in it, talking of it as if 
it had been but of yesterday, quavering out his " says 
I's " and " says he's," and eager to let me know that 
if he liked he could tell me something about the beha- 
viour of certain responsible persons on board that would 
not redound to their credit It was pantaloon with 
harlequin's wand in his hand ; the faded old picture 
was touched, and became a live thing, the seas rolling, 
the ship burning, the terror and anguish of nearly sixty 
years since growing quick again under the magic of this 
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ancient man's memory, and in the presence of a living 
witness of that long-decayed night of horror. 

Of such a charity as this of the Eoyal Alfred Aged 
Merchant Seamen's Institution how can any man who 
honours the English sailor and values his calling hope 
to speak in such terms of praise as shall not seem 
hyperboUcal? Not for one instant will I say that as 
a charity it is superior to others which deal with the 
sick, with the destitute, with the infirm, with little 
children. " There is misery enough in every corner of 
the world as well as within our convent," Sterne's monk 
is made to imply by his cordial wave of the hand. But 
I do claim for this institution the possession of a 
peculiar element of pathos such as no man who has 
not beheld the aged, the stricken, the helpless, the 
broken-down men congregated within its walls can form 
any idea of. As you survey them their past arises ; 
you think of the black and stormy night, the frost and 
snow, the famine and the shipwreck — all the perils 
which sailors encJounter in their quest or carriage of 
that which makes us great and prosperous as a nation ; 
and then reflections on the dire ending which must 
have befallen these tempest-beaten, time-laden men 
but for the charity that provides them with a refuge 
break in upon you, and you feel that no words of 
praise can be too high for such an institution, and that 
no money dedicated by generous hearts to the allevia- 
tion of human suffering can be better directed than to 
the exchequer of this aged seamen's home. Ninety- 
three old sailors are at present lodged in the institution. 
The house is big enough to accommodate two hundred, 
but the funds of the charity are already stretched to 
their last limits, and many an old and broken-down 
seaman whom this home would otherwise receive, and 
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whose closing days would be rendered happy by all 
that tender ministration, by all that pious kindness can 
effect, must die in the cold and cheerless silence of the 
Union unless the charity that is prayerfully entreated 
for him is given. 



ON THE GOODWINS. 

On a fine, calm day from the height of the cliffs betwixt 
Eamsgate and Broadstairs you may spy at low-water 
time a yellow vein, like a thin winding of pale gold, 
a hand's breath this side of the horizon — the famous 
and fatal Goodwin Sands. I suppose there is no shoal 
in the whole world that a man whose sympathies are 
with sailors can view with more interest. Starting from 
the North Sand Head, which is almost abreast of Bams- 
gate, and looking east, the eye follows the south-westerly 
sweep of the Goodwins until the Downs are embraced 
with all their dim tracery of spars and rigging and faint 
sinuous lines of steamers' smoke beyond, whilst the 
giant South Foreland acclivity stares down upon the 
lightship abreast of St. Margaret's Bay, marking the 
extreme limits in the south and west of the deadliest 
stretch of sands upon the face of the globe. 

"Who can view the Goodwins without thinking of the 
treasures which lie buried in their heart, of the hundreds 
of ships which have gone to pieces upon them, of the 
thousands of human corpses which have floated out of 
their flashing surf to be stranded upon some distant 
beach, or to drift, maybe for days, upon the bosom of 
the tides, looking up with blind faces to heaven through 
the green transparent lid of their sea coffin ? There is 
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no spot that has ever been the theatre of wilder human 
suffering. Again and again as you sail past you see 
forking up out of them some black gibbet-like relic of a 
wreck a week, a fortnight, a month old. Something of 
the kind is always visible, as though even on the 
tenderest of summer days, when the blue water sleeps 
around, and the heavens are a violet hollow, with a 
rayless sun making gold of the sea in the west, the 
deadly suggestiveness of that long sweep of yellow sand 
should be as plain as when its presence is denoted amid 
the black tempestuous night by the ghastly gleam of 
boiling white waters. 

I remember once passing these Goodwins and seeing 
a number of little black figures running about them. A 
pleasure vessel from one of the adjacent ports was lying 
at anchor a short distance off, and her boat was against 
the slope of the shoal. It was a very calm day indeed, 
the sea just blurred here and there with small draughts 
of air that gave the water in those places a look of ice, 
with a palUd streak of the French coast beyond the white 
mainsail of the pleasure-cutter, hove up by the refraction 
of the light above the sea-line. I brought a small pocket 
telescope to bear, and observed that those little black 
figures running about like the savages Eobinson Crusoe 
saw were Cockney excursionists, engaged in playing 
cricket. They played as if they wanted to be able to 
talk of having played rather than as if they enjoyed the 
game. Talk of contrasts! A man may be rendered 
pensive by watching children sporting in a graveyard, 
by mingling in a festivity held upon a space of ground 
where once a famous battle was fought, and where the 
feet of the merrymakers are separated from the bones 
and skulls of warriors by a couple of spades' length of 
sarth. But to see those little black-coated creatures 

u 
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running about after a ball on top of such an ocean 
burial-place that the like of it for the horror of its annals 
and for the number of those it has sepulchred is not to 
be found in this habitable world, might well have made 
the gayest heart sad and thoughtful for a spell. 

As I leaned over the rail, looking at those happy 
pigmies — those lords of creation who, viewed half a mile 
further away, mi^ght have passed for a handful of black 
crabs crawling about — ^the scene in imagination changed, 
the darkness came rushing out of the east with a moan 
of approaching storm, the three lanterns winked like 
stars beyond the North Sand Head, and there was a 
sound of weltering waters and the seething and hissing 
of surf rising up through the gloom out from the whole 
length of the shoals. The wind rose fresh and eagerly, 
with a raw edge m it ; the ebony of the swelling water 
was broken by the glimmer of the froth of breaking seas. 
I could hear the muffled thunder of the confused play to 
windward of the surf, with the shrieking of the blast 
overhead, whilst a deeper shadow yet gathered in the 
air Then, with a blinking of my eyes, back would come 
the facts of the thing again, and yonder were the little 
figures merrily chasing the baiU, the sea spreading like 
a sheet of silk to the yellow rim of the hard sand, and 
the blue sky bright overhead. Yet another touch of the 
magician Fancy's wand, and it was all howling storm 
and flying blackness and the steam of hurling spume 
again, with a sudden glare of lightning between, flinging 
out the shapes of the .piles of whirling clouds like 
monstrous brandished wings going to pieces in the hur- 
ricane, and throwing up the black fabric of a big ship on 
her beam ends, her masts gone, and a fury of white 
water veiling her. 

There are lifeboat coxswains who need but close their 
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eyes to see fearfuller things. Just where those little 
creatures are brandishing their tiny bats and flourishing 
their shrimp-like legs, the great ship struck, and four 
hundred men and women shrieked out to God for mercy 
in one breath. A man's fancy must be feeble even on 
the softest of summer days not to hear the crash of her 
timbers, the thunder-shocks of the smiting seas, the 
rending noises of hemp and wire and spar torn by 
the tempest from their strong fastenings ; not to see 
the ghastly picture she makes in the wild gleam of the 
signal flare whose tongues of fire are blown horizontal, 
like streaming flags, by the furious breath of the storm, 
illuminating with a dull horrible crimson light the 
throngs of human beings who cry and struggle upon 
her decks, or hang, like streaming suits of clothes, in 
what remains of her rigging. 

Is this an exaggerated picture ? Alas ! the pen never 
yet was wielded that could pourtray, in the barest form, 
any one of the countless horrible scenes which have 
taken place on that stretch of sands where one summer 
day I watched, leaning over the rail of a vessel, a number 
of light-hearted excursionists playing cricket. 

Among the things which never can be known may be 
placed the thoughts which possess a man in the moment 
of shipwreck. Of the hundreds of published narratives 
none satisfies the reader ; and of those who relate their 
experiences, how infinitely remote from the truth do 
their statements strike them as being when they put 
what they have written side by side with what they 
remember having felt! The reason is, I take it, 
because in no other situation is death more awful than 
upon the sea. It is commonly slow — at least, it gives 
time for anguish to become full-blown — and the hope of 
rescue must be very strong indeed, and well founded, 
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to qualify that agony of expectation, sinking into para* 
lyzing despair, which confounds and in a manner stuns 
a person stranded far out upon the water in a black 
night, seeing nothing but the glare of lightning or the 
spectral flashing of froth flying past, hearing nothing 
but the grinding and trembling and dislocating noises 
of the hull upon the ground. 

It is supposed because sailors cannot or do not 
describe the horrors they pass through that they lack 
the capacity of expression. But you may put the most 
eloquent writer now living, call him by what name you 
please, on board a ship foundering amid a tempest or 
going to pieces in a storm on such a shoal as the 
Goodwins or the Sunk Sand, and when he has been long 
enough rescued and ashore to recover the use of his 
brains, you may defy him to write such a narrative of 
the disaster as will come, to his own conscience and 
memory, one jot nearer to the truth than the newspaper 
paragraph of five lines in which the wreck was chro- 
nicled. A man can describe what he has suffered in a 
railway collision, in a house on fire, down in a mine 
where there has been an explosion, in a theatre where 
there has been a panic ; but put him aboard a ship and let 
him clearly understand that he is going to be drowned, 
and when succoured he can tell you little more than 
that the waves ran mountains high, that some people 
were brave, and that some people shrieked, and that 
what he best remembers is catching hold of something, 
and hearing the water in his ears, and being dragged 
into a boat. 

Very true is the old saying, " If you want to learn 
how to pray, you must go to sea." So distracting, so 
paralyzing, so utterly despairful are all the conditions 
of shipwreck in its worst forms, that I cannot but think. 
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when a man is known to act bravely and coolly in that 
situation, unmindful of himself, thinking of others, 
encouraging and heartening them, the heroism he ex- 
hibits is of a kind not to be matched by any kind of 
courage a man may show in a position that lacks the 
overwhelming features which distinguish the foundering 
or the stranding of a ship. 

Some days ago I met a seaman who had made one 
of the crew of a brig that a few months since was 
stranded on the Goodwin Sands, and went to pieces 
there. The circumstances of the wreck were so recent 
that I was sure it could not but be a very sharp, clear 
memory in this sailor ; and, wanting to hear what sort 
of thoughts come into a man's head at such a time, and 
how he will act, what kind of impulses govern him, 
and the like, I carried this mariner to where a seat and 
a glass of beer were to be had, and conversed with 
him. 

" She was a wessel," said he, " of 220 ton; and we 
was in ballast, bound from Can (Caen) to Seaham. All 
went well, nothen particular happening, I mean, till 
we comes abreast o* the South Foreland. It might 
then be twelve o'clock in the middle o' the night. The 
weather was as thick as mud, plenty of rain driving 
along, and the wind west, blowin' a fresh breeze. We 
was under upper and lower main-tops'l, lower fore-tops'l, 
and foresail.** 

Here he took a drink. 

** And the weather as thick as mud, you say ? " 

"Ay, thick as mud in a wine-glass. The Sou' San'- 
head light wtls on our starboard beam, and ye may guess 
how clear it was when I tell you that that light took a 
deal of peering at to make out. As to the East Good*in, 
why, all that way was black as my boot ; not the mere<^< 
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glimmer to betoken a lightwessel there. I was at the 
side^ heayin' the lead, getting nine fathom, and then 
seven, and then eight, and then seven again. Bight fair 
betwixt the Callipers and the Deal coast 1*11 allow ye'U 
get eleven and twelve fathom good till you come on to 
past the Downs — ^headin' up, I mean — and then it shoals 
down to height and seven and five and a 'arf. So in 
a night as black as a dead wall, when there's no moon, 
who's to know, when the last light seen has drawed out 
of view, and there's ne'er another to be sighted, where 
you are in that water ? We was going along tidy fast, 
when a squall of rain drives right up over our starn in a 
wild smother, and I had just made seven fathom by the 
lead when the wessel took the ground, chucking me off 
the rail on to the deck. The skipper begins to bawl out 
like mad, ' Let go the main-torps'l halliards ! Haul up 

the foresail ! Let go the ' Wash at that moment 

comes a lump of sea right over the port quarter, cantin' 
our starn to the south'ard and smotherin' the decks. 
You didn't want to see — ^you could feel that the brig was 
hard and fast, though as the sea thumped her she'd 
kinder sway on her keel." 

Here he took another drink. 

" Well ? " said I. 

*' Well," he continued, " what was to do now, master? 
Everything being let go aloft, the canvas was slatting 
like thunder up there, and though I'm not goin' to tell 
you it was blowing a gale of wind, yet it seemed to come 
twice as hard the moment we took the ground, and the 
seas to rise as if our falling helpless on a sudden had 
swelled 'em up with joy. We lay with our head about 
nor'-nor'-east, and over the starboard bow you could see 
the white water jumping. But that was all that was 
visible. The wind seemed to blow up the thickness all 
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round us« there was not a light to he seen, and looking 
around anywhere away from the white water was like 
putting your head in a pitch-kettle. Cold ! master, that 
was the worst part of it. I'll allow that in all sitivations 
of this kind the cold's the part that's hardest to bear. 
Somehow danger ain't so frightful when it's warm. 
Can't explain it, I'm sure; matter o' constitootion, 
perhaps : but I doubt if ye'd find much bravery among 
the Hesquimos and the Boosians up near the pole, and 
the likes o' them. Can't see how it's possible; but it's 
only my 'pinion." 

Another drink. 

"Well," he continued, holding up the fresh glass of 
ale I had ordered for him to the light, with a look of 
pensiveness in the one bloodshot eye he kept open, ** we 
tarns to and makes a flare — a sort o' bonfire. But if we 
couldn't see anything, who was to see us ? However, 
we kept all on burning flares, whilst first the fore-top- 
gall'nmast came down with a run, causing us all to jump 
aft out of the road, and then the main-topmast carries 
away at the cap and falls with a roar over the side, and 
set us all running forrard. I for one made up my mind 
we was all to be drownded. I couldn't see no help for 
it. The noise of them spars cracking and tumbling away 
in the blackness overhead, and the shindy set up by the 
slatting canvas, along with the creaking of the hull and 
the washing of the water that came as white as milk 
over the starboard rail, was enough, I reckon, to make 
any man suppose his time had come, and that his ghost 
was to be turned out of him. However, we took heart after 
a spell, by noticing that the seas burst with less weight as 
the tide left us, though every butt in her must have yawed 
open after she had been grinding awhile, for she was full 
of water and a few hours more of such dusting was bound 
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to Lave made staves of her. Well, at about half-past 
four o'clock in the morning, we being by that time pretty 
near froze to death, the weather thinned down, and we 
caught sight of the Gull Light shining — about three 
mile off, I dare say. What was to be seen of our wessel 
was just a fearful muddle; masts overboard washing 
alongside, the lower masts working in her like loose teeth 
"^ith every heave, decks full of raffle, and the water every 
now and again flying over us as though detarmined if 
it couldn't wash us overboard it would keep us streamin* 
wet. When we spied the Gull Light we turned to and 
made another flare, and presently they sent up a rocket, 
and to cut this yarn short," continued he, having by this 
time emptied his second tumbler^ and finding me slow in 
offering him a third, "just as the light was abreakin* 
in the east one of us sings out that there was a steamer 
headin* for us, and when the mornin' grew stronger we 
spied a tug makin' for us with a lifeboat in tow. Well, 
by this time there was little enough sea, anc. the lifeboat, 
letting go off the tug, came alongside, but two of our men 
was so badly froze up that they had to be lifted into her, 
and such had been our sufferings, though I'm not going 
to say they equalled what others have gone through on 
those cussed sands, that we couldn't have looked worse, 
with salt in our eyes and our faces washed into the 
appearance of tallow, had we been spendin' forty-eight 
hours on that shoal. We lost all our clothes, every 
bloomin' thing we had with us ; and that same forenoon, 
just afore twelve o'clock, half a gale of wind sprung 
up, and by two o'clock there was nothing to be seen of 
the brig." 

" And that's the story," said I. 

"That's it," he aubwered; ** every word gospel 
true/' 
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" How did the others behave," said I, " in this awfuJ 
situation ? Pretty well ? " 

*' It was too dark to see," he answered. 

** Did you encourage one another ? " 

"Well," he replied, " the cook at first kept on singin' 
out, * We're all drownded men ! Lord have mercy upon 
me ! ' and the like of that, until the cold took away his 
voice. I don't know that there was any other sort o* 
encouragement." 

" And what were your feelings," said I, " when the 
brig took the ground and the water washed over her ? " 

** My feelings ? " he replied. " Why, that we was in 
a bloomin' mess. That was my feelings." 

*' How did the prospect of death affect you — I mean 
the idea of being swept into the black water and 
strangling there ? " 

" Are you chafBn' me, sir ? " he asked, 

** Certainly not," said I. 

"Well," he said, " I*m blessed if I was asked such a 
question as that afore," grinning. "It's Uke a meetin'- 
house question." 

" Didn't you think at all ? " said I. 

"Yes," he answered; "I thought what a jolly fool 
I was to be ashore on the Good'ens on a winter's night, 
gradually dyin' of frost, instead of bein* in a warm bed 
ashore, with a parlour to take breakfast in when I woke 
up. That's about it, sir." 



THE STRANGERS HOME. 

A PLAIN red-brick building stands in the West India 
Dock Eoad, with the following lengthy name or descrip- 
tion written along the front of it : — " The Strangers' 
Home for Asiatics, Africans, and South Sea Islanders." 
On the day I visited this house there were three or four 
people standing on the doorsteps, with faces which did 
more in an instant to express the character of the place 
than could have been effected by reams of reports of 
annual meetings and descriptive pamphlets. They were, 
it is needless to say, persons of colour, and of very 
decided colour too : one as black as a hat, another of a 
muddy yellow, a third a gloomy brown. They were 
dressed in European clothes : they might have belonged 
to nations which were in a high state of civilization 
when the Thames was clean water, and rolled its silver 
stream through a land whose scanty population hung 
loose and unclothed among the trees ; but for all that, 
they had the look of wild men in breeches, and the very 
black person needed little more than a boomerang or 
a bow and arrows to give him the aspect at least of an 
unsafe object. I had, however, but little time to inspect 
these men, for a commotion in the hall of the building, 
coupled with an assemblage of some dozen or twenty 
people on the street pavement, called my attention to 
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a spectacle of real interest. This consisted of the starting 
of a troupe of Javanese musicians for the place of 
entertainment where they were then performing. There 
were a number of men and four women — at least, I think 
there were four women ; yet it is possible that I may 
have mistaken a man for one of the other sex, for some 
of the men and women were very much alike, especially 
the men. They streamed out in a great hurry, their 
bright black eyes sparkling in their brown faces, the men 
smoking short pipes of a decidedly West India Dock Boad 
pattern, and the women bundling along in such queer 
raiment that it would be as hopeless to attempt to 
describe its colours and cut as to catalogue the stock of 
a rag-and-bottle merchant. A kind of large private 
omnibus stood at the door, into which these strange 
people got, some of them climbing upon the roof ; and 
striking indeed was the appearance of the windows of 
the vehicle, framing, as they did, every one of them, a 
dark, contented face, whilst the roof of the omnibus 
was crowded with blacks and whites, like the keys of 
a pianoforte. 

** Who are those people ? " said I to a Chinaman, as 
the omnibus rolled away. 

** Hey ? " answered John. 

" Those people,'* I said, pointing towards the retreat- 
ing vehicle, "they are not sailors, are they? There are 
women among them." 

"No, no, not sailor, no, no," cried the Chinaman 
with great earnestness, and wagging his head so violently 
that he nearly shook his hat off. " Music-man, not 
sailor ; play tic-a-tic, tic-a-tic ; '* and here he screwed an 
imaginary fiddle into his throat and fell to sawing the 
air with his elbow. 

At this moment I was joined by the secretary — a 
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gentleman, let me say at once, who, after spending many 
years of his life in India, is now gratuitously devoting 
his services to the poor Asiatic who finds himself home- 
less in this great wilderness of London, often penniless, 
and speaking a tongue with which he may journey from 
Mile End Gate to Hammersmith without finding an ear 
capable of comprehending a word he says. This gentle- 
man told me who those queer-looking people were, how 
they were in charge of a Dutch entrepreneur, and how 
they were " putting-up " at the Strangers* Home because 
there, and at no other place in London, they were likely 
to meet people who, even if they did not speak their 
language, would impart a sense of home. 

We now proceeded to inspect the building. As at the 
Well Street Sailors' Home, so here, the common room, 
if I may so term it, is the central hall, a large place 
furnished with seats and tables and heated by an 
immense stove. Here of an evening, when it is cold or 
damp out of doors, the inmates of the home assemble, 
and the bright lamps shed their light upon as many 
diverse countenances and costumes as there are nation- 
alities to the eastward of Bussia and in the great oceans 
which wash the Capes of Africa and South America. 
Strange, indeed, is the admixture to a European eye : 
the Hindoo sitting cross-legged on a bench listening, with 
dusky eyes rolling in his black attenuated features, to 
the pigeon-English of a round-faced Chinaman; a Malay 
endeavouring by gestures to make himself imderstood by 
a Kanaka ; a native of Ceylon smiling over the porcine 
gutturals of a couple of Zulus ; with here an Arab reis 
pacing the floor in lonely dignity, or a red man of a 
paternity indistinguishable in his features, which seem 
compounded of the Nubian, the last of the Mohicans, a 
dash of Polynesia, with a hint of Liverpool or Bristol, 
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spelling over a volume full of murky and eye-confounding 
hieroglyphs. 

"When this hall is full the sight is a remarkable 
one," said the secretary. *' What with the hum of the 
strange languages — perhaps as many as twenty all 
going at once — together with the various faces and 
clothes, I assure you it needs no small effort of mind to 
convince one*s self that one is still in London, and that 
just out of doors omnibuses are rolling, small boys calling 
out the evening papers, and pohcemen standing at the 
comers." 

I felt the force of this, thinly peopled as the hall 
was, when I stood in it gazing around. Was it the 
strange haunting Eastern smells — vague fumes, as of a 
hubble-bubble recently smoked out ; a lingering whiff as 
of curry ; a thin, ghostly odour of bamboos, chillies, oil, 
nutmeg, and cedar-wood? or was it the turban, the 
pigtail, the almond-shiaped eye, the black, bronze, and 
yellow skins of the few Asiatics who were seated in a 
body on a central bench, that carried my imagination 
out of the West India Dock Eoad into the tangled 
forests, the hot, blue heavens, the joss-houses, the 
sampans and junks, the rushing rivers, the jackalls, the 
dusky figures, the blue gowns and red or yellow shoes 
of the distant, spacious provinces of the sun? Hark 
to the sing-song chatter babbling from that Mongolian 
visage ! What is the magic of it, that this hall, gloomy 
with the smoke of the great city blowing riverwards, 
should be transformed into a shining Eastern city, 
whose shores, rich with the green of tropical vegetation, 
are washed by a sea whose breast reflects a heaven of 
sapphire ? The voice ceases ; the spell is broken ; the 
muffled roar of the toiling world outside breaks in and 
establishes one of the very sharpest contrasts in life—* 
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that of the condition of an Asiatic, fresh from the hot 
suns and thick jungles of his own country, plunged 
amid the smoke, the turmoil, the unspeakable odours 
of the east end of London, incapable of making his 
wants known, languishing in misery and cold in the 
gloom of railway arches or some unfrequented court, 
feeling what solitude is in a sense never imagined by 
Byron. For the Asiatic's loneliness is that of the dumb 
brute; he has a language, but he might as well be 
voiceless, and, worst of all, he is the victim of the 
unnatural, ignorant, and wicked prejudice which finds 
in the coloured skin nothing but what is fit for derision, 
contempt, and cruel neglect. This was the lot of the 
Eastern stranger before a number of humane English- 
men banded themselves together to furnish him with a 
refuge. I own that the fine humanity of this institution 
affected me strongly as I stood looking at the knot of 
dark-visaged, strangely apparelled men, and considered 
what would be their fate if this Home were not at hand 
to help them, to receive them, to interpret their wants, 
and to assist them to return to their native countries. 
Time was when few tragedies were commoner than that 
of the finding the body of some coloured man who had 
made his way as a sailor or stoker to London, been 
robbed by the beasts of prey who wander hungrily round 
the dockyard gates, and had lain himself down in some 
comer of this opulent city to die of cold and hunger. 
Such horrors are things of the past, and honoured be 
those and the memory of those who have made them so. 
No Asiatic stranger need perish for the want of a friend 
in London now. The Home will receive him, and for a 
very moderate sum — which he may easily pay either 
from the wages due to him from the ship he leaves, or 
by the note advanced by the owners whose ship he joins 
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— feed and lodge him, and spare no trouble to restore 
him to his own country. Hence, to a large extent, the 
institution contributes to its own support. But the 
charges it makes are so small, the losses it incurs 
through the new allotment or bonus notes are so fre- 
quent, and the cases of absolute destitution it deals with 
so numerous, that it is boimd to continue to be dependent 
upon outside help to a certain extent ; and I believe 
that no one who has any knowledge of the work it is 
doing, no one with sympathy for the helpless of his own 
species, but will admit that there is not an institution in 
existence that better deserves the gifts of the charitable 
than this Home for Asiatic Strangers. 

But all this time I am leaving the obliging and kind- 
hearted secretary waiting to show me over the premises. 
We pass out first of all into a space of open ground at 
the back of the building, of which a substantial piece 
has been converted into a flower garden. This the 
superintendent of the Home, who has joined us, con- 
templates for a while with silent satisfaction, and then, 
with considerable pride, draws my attention to it. 

*'It has all been done within the last two or three 
years," he says. '* The Asiatics lend a hand, find old 
seeds knocking about the bottom of their chests, and 
plant them, but they never come to anything. They 
won't grow, you know, in this climate. Here's a 
sample," he says, pointing to a row of shoots which 
look like the first buddings of that patriotic vegetable 
the leek; "they were planted three days ago by those 
Javanese women you saw, and this is what they've 
already come to. But I suspect they'll end at that.'* 

A balcony runs at the back of the house, and along 
it there was stumping a John Canoe, smoking something 
strange, whether a pipe or cigar or cigarette or piece 
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of cane I could not tell. He vanished through a docK 
when we mounted the steps, which I regretted, as I 
should like to have examined the thing he had in his 
mouth. 

"This," said the secretary on our re-entering the 
building, "is what we call the firemen's dormitory." 
It was a large room with a bulkhead dividing it, and on 
either hand of the bulkhead went a row of narrow beds 
furnished with coarse coverlets and mattresses stuffed 
with fibre. There was no carpet, and I ventured to ask 
the reason, as the bare boards had but a cheerless look. 

"Carpet!" exclaimed the secretary; "my dear sir, 
these Asiatics wouldn't know what to do with such a 
thing. They'd pull it up and make trousers of it. You 
cannot conceive the strangeness of their habits and 
customs. For instance, to give them a table-cloth 
would be like ill treating them. Nothing bothers them 
more than a fork ; and you may see them eating eggs 
with clasp-knives, which they pull out of their pockets." 
Then seeing me eyeing the beds, he continued, "It 
would hardly do to give the firemen fine linen to lie in. 
Sir, they arrive here thick with grime, they foul what- 
ever they touch, and it takes several days of hard 
bathing to clean them." 

There were several of these dormitories, each of them 
divided by bulkheads, uncarpeted, and containing the 
same kind of bedsteads, every one bearing a number at 
its head. The Javanese troupe occupied one of these 
dormitories, the men sleeping on one side of the bulk- 
head and the women on the other. I looked for their 
luggage, but could find nothing but a fiddle and an old 
sword. I think, if the public had seen where these musi- 
cians sleep, they would reckon the sight stranger than 
any other part of the performance these Eastern people 
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were giving. There is one dormitory, however, upstairs 
filled with cabins similar to what they have at the old 
Sailors' Home at Belvedere. These are occupied, I was 
told, by the better class of Asiatics. 

" And who might they be ? " I asked. 

" Why," I was told, " Japanese officers, stewards, 
Chinese carpenters, native doctors, and the like.*' 

These are the " dignity men." They have a little 
room in which they may dine apart from the Lascars, 
Kanakas, John Chinamen, and the others ; but, some- 
how, they don't seem to value exclusiveness, for most of 
them will quit their table to join the pigtails and half- 
castes in the big eating-room downstairs, where they 
find a relish in their rice and fish which appears to be 
wanting in the dishes in the other apartment. In one 
of the dormitories we came across a Javanese — one of 
the troupe — sitting cross-legged on his bed, ill with a 
cold in the head. His unsmoked pipe lay by his side, 
and he was listlessly handling some pieces of printed 
calico, though the use he meant to put them to I could 
not divine. There is a no more melancholy object than 
a coloured man suffering from a bad cold in the head. I 
saw him shiver, and then roll his eyes — black as ebony 
set in orange — upon the window, and I thought to my- 
self, " How this harmless, coloured man, who speaks 
nothing but Javanese, and who belongs to a country 
where the air is radiant with beautiful birds and fragrant 
with delicious fruits, must enjoy the climate of the West 
India Dock Eoad ! " 

We struggled to impart sympathy by several kinds 
of gestures and motions, but it would not do ; we could 
not get further than alarming him, and so we left him. 
In another dormitory we found a Ceylon man, a Ma- 
drassee Lascar, and a Japanese. The Ceylon man was 
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a very handsome fellow, his hair parted down the 
middle, and he had as fine a pair of eyes as ever I saw 
in the human countenance, regular features, and a 
wonderfully good figure. He was reading an English 
book, and spoke English so well that, what with his 
correct utterance, the colour of his skin, and his striking 
face, a misgiving seized me. 

** Are you a pure Cingalese ? " I asked. 

** No, no," cried he, with much anxiety in his 
manner ; " my father was an English sailor ! '' 

But the Madrassee man, in a measure, atoned for 
this disappointment. He was the real thing — just the 
sort of conformation to tumble about in a surf-boat, 
very black, very lean, with snow-white teeth, and a high 
long nose as thin as a hatchet. The secretary conversed 
with him in his native lingo, and it seemed to do the 
poor fellow good to talk. The Japanese had a wooden 
face, and had very little to say. Indeed, I always think 
that the people of his race and the Chinese view us and 
our works with a good deal of contempt. What a mean 
opinion they must have of our toys, of our paintings, in 
which the literal is sacrificed to the poetical; of our 
qlothes, tea, head-dresses, coiffures, and a thousand 
other matters ! They have a Chinese porter at the 
Home, who is dressed in a black coat and wears a hat. 
I did not speak to him, but I should judge, from observ- 
ing the expression on bis face when in a state of repose, 
that he has but a poor opinion of Great Britain. In 
another dormitory were a couple of Arabs mending 
shirts; and downstairs, in the scullery, I met a Zulu, 
who told me that he was a subject of Cetewayo, and had 
called at that King's lodgings when he was in London, 
but had not managed to see his Majesty. One of the 
suite promised to write and appoint an hour for an 
interview; but no letter ever reached the youth, and the 
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next thing he heard of Cetewayo was that he had sailed 
for Africa. This scullery led into a large kitchen, very 
well appointed, and in spick and span condition. Ad- 
joining was the provision room, containing one large 
sack of rice, a quantity of smoked herrings, a jar of 
chillies, another jar of curry powder, and other Eastern 
relishes. 

"The mackerel is the favourite dish with our in- 
mates, be they of whatever nationality they will," said 
the secretary. " They consider it the finest fish that is 
caught in European waters, and lament when the season 
for catching them is over." 

I asked what food they were supplied with in the Home. 

"We have," he replied, "what we call three messes. 
The first-class mess is sixteen shillings a week — this 
includes a separate cabin ; the second, without a cabin, 
is fourteen shillings ; and the third, which we term the 
curry and rice mess, is ten shillings. The first two 
messes comprise, for breakfast, fish or eggs, coffee, 
bread and butter; for dinner we give beef or mutton, 
with vegetables, and curry and rice always ; tea, the 
same as breakfast." 

" The charge is small enough," said I. 

"But they have other privileges," said he. "For 
instance, there are hot and cold water baths downstairs, 
for the use of which no charge is made. We also receive 
and take care of their money and valuables — for some 
of the people who come here bring real valuables, such 
as jewels, with them, I assure you. Since last January 
the amount deposited in money with us has amounted 
to £2,285, of which I do not scruple to say that, but for 
the existence of this home, the greater portion would 
have been stolen from its owners by the crimps and 
boarding-house people who haunt our neighbourhood. 
That room you see there is our shipping-office ; co^taxs^ 
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come to US and select men for their vessels, and when 
the choice has been made we accompany the men to the 
marine offices, see them sign articles and that the 
advance is duly made. Indeed, we do all that we pos- 
sibly can to help and protect these poor strangers." 

" What I have seen assures me of that," said I. 

"This," he continued, as we went upstairs and 
entered a large cheerful dormitory, " is what we call the 
ayahs' room. It is meant for native women who are 
brought home as nurses and discharged. Sad cases of 
destitution are often occurring. Not long ago a City 
missionary found a native woman in an empty house in 
Shepherd's Bush. He brought her here, and, having 
learnt the name of her mistress, we went to her, and 
were told that the ayah was insane, that she had been 
kept as long as possible, had at last refused to go, and 
was accordingly turned out. We took charge of her for 
awhile, but her madness increased, and we were forced 
at last to send her to a county asylum, where she now 
remains." 

The inspection of this room exhausted all that was 
to be seen ; so, bidding the cordial secretary farewell, 
and taking a lingering look at a knot of dusky men who 
were talking in the hall, I quitted this hospitable and 
most valuable institution, resolving to record all that I 
had heard and viewed, in the earnest hope that of those 
by whom this record of my visit will be read some may 
be induced to help an excellent charity by sending 
donations to the manager of the Strangers* Home, West 
India Dock Boad, London. 
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CLODD.-MYTHS AND DREAMS. By Edward Clodd, F.RAS. 
Second EdilioD, Revised. Cfnwn avo. doth eitra, 3«. gJ . 

COBBAN. — THE CURE OF SOULS : A Story. By J. Macuirek 

COBBAH. Pott B.0, llluilraled boa rda, ah V 

COLEMAN (JOHNJL WORKS BY. 

PLATBBS UID PUTWRIQHTB I HAVB KROWK. Two Voli., Bto, eloth, 94a. 
CUELti An Aclof a Story. With ii TllniH. by J. C. Dqllmah. Cr. gro. cI., !■■ W. 

COLERIDGE.— THE SEVEN SLEEPERS OF EPHESDS. By M. E. 

CoLBBinaii. Fcap.ava, clolb.lfcM. 

Bi>LLIN S (C. ALLSTOH).— THE BAft SJtlJI&TER. Post 8vo . 2s. 
COLLINS (MORTIMER AND FRANCES), NOVELS BY. 

CrownSvo.clDllieitn. Sa.Otl. each; p«> Sw. illnitratsd bosrda, 9a. «■ 



SWEET AHBB PAGE. j BWBET AMD TWEHrT, 

A FIOHT WITH FORTUHE. I FRANCE B. 

COLLINS (WILKIE), NOVELS B"Y. 

Cr. 6vo. ^1. ei., U..ari.?ach ; post SvD. illust. bd9..Sa. Each: cl. limp, 3a. Hd. each. 
ANTONIHA. With a Fronlliplece by Sir Iorn Gh-bekt, iLA. 
BASIL. Illustrated by Sir Johk Gii-bbrt, R.A., and J. MAHaREV. 
HIDE AND 8BBK. Illaalratsdby Sir JohmGilbebt, R.A.,and J. Marohst. 
AFTER DARK. Wilh niuitrallons by A. B. Houchtok. 
THB DEAD BBORET. With a FrODtiapiece by Sit jonH Gilbert. R.A. 



HI 



EEM OP HBABTB. With a , 

lllusttbySI 



KY HIBCELLAHIES. With a Slee^platB Portrait of Wilub Collihs. 
ARMADALE. With UlDsirailona by G. H. Thomas. 

THE koobbtohe. vfltu n'— — ' — '■-'" "- 

MAN AHD WIFE. — " ' - 

POOR HIEB FIHCH. , 

HIBS OR I1RB.T With lUnals. by S. L. Filpes, R.A.,aDd Hbnbv Woona, A.R.A. 

THB NEW MAaDALEB. IllmtTaled b; G. Du Mauries and C. S. Reihuabdt, 

THE FROZEN DEEP, lllastralad by G. Dv Maurieb and 1. Mahohev. 

VHB UW UD THS UDT. lUntU. by S. L, Fu.e», R.A., nd SiinnT Hau. 

SHE TWO BEBiniBS. 

THE HKUETSD HOTEb Illmtratod by AKTiitiii KopaiKS. 

TRH FULBE LEAVES. I HIJUIT MD BOIEEOE. I THE ETIL tBEIUI. 

JEUEELI DAUOBIBK. 1 *■■ UI EO." UTTLB ROVSLB. 

THB EUOK BOBB. J 1 BOBDE'B UPE. THB LEGAGT OP flUB. 

BLIBD M>YB. W ith Prebce by Waltii Bebaht, an d niuits. by A. PmaaTM. 

COTXTHspoHircHmmrHxjrBoeKs^T: 

ILLUBTRATIOBB OF TEEETBOE. Ci<iini«<io,dLS<:&»m.«ia> ..^_«_ 

* VDiroaUPR OH DEAB avun. Ctmra aia,tf.t)«a »«»,■»». \^>™w> 
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COLMAN'S HUMOROUS WORKS : " Broad Grins,'* •• My Nightgown 
and Slippers," and other Humorous Works of Georob Colman. With Lite by 
G. B. BucKSTOWB, and Frontispiece by Hogaktw. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7b, 6d« 

COLHORE.-A VALLEY OF SHADOWS. By G. Colmorb. Author 

of ** A Conspiracy of Silence." Two Vols,, c rown 8vo. 

COLQUHOUN.-EVERY INCH A SOLDIER : A Novel. By M. J. 

CoLQUHOUW. Post 8vo, JHustra ted board<«, Sin. 

CONVALESCENT COOKERY : A Family Handbook. By Catuerine 

Ryan. Crow n 8vo^ 1»« ; cl oth lim p. 1«. 6d. 

CONWAY (MONCiJRED.), WORKS BY. 

DEMOHOLOOY AMD DEVIL-LORE. 65 Illustrations. Two Vols., 8vo. doth 98«. 
A HECKLACE OF STORIES. 25 lUusts. by W. J. Hknnesst. Sq. 8vo, cloth, €!•• 
PIHE AED PALM: A Novel. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, !|ls. 
OEOROE WAS HINOT OH'S ROLES OF 0! YIHTT. Fcap. 8vo, Jap, vel lum, gsu gd. 

COOK (duttON), novels by. 

PAUL FOSTER'S DAUGHTER. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illast. boards, 3a. 
LEO. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, tlw. 

COOPER (EDWARD H.)-GEOFFORY HAMILTON. Two Vo ls. 

coiinsoaL.-popuLAR romances of f he west of ES5^ 

LARD ; or, The Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old Cornwall. Collected 
by RoBBRT Hunt, F.R.S. Two Steel-p late s by Gbo.Cruikshamil Cr.8vo.cl.,y>.6€L 

C5TES.— TWO GIRLS ON A BARTER. By V. Cecil Cotes. With 

44 Illustrations by F. H . Townsend. Crow n 8vo , cloth extra, 3b, Od. 

CRADDOCK.-THE PROPHET OFTHE'GREAT SMOKY MOUN- 

TAIHS. By C harles Eg bert Craddo ck. Post 8 vo. lUust. bds., 3». ; cl. limp. ila.Od . 

CRIM.-ASV£KTUllfS OF A FAIR REBEL. Bv Matt Grim. With 

a Fron tispi ece by Daw. Beard. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, jfe. 6d. 

CROltlRtB.M.), NOVELS BY. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. t»d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. each ; cloth limp, 3s. 0«l. each. 
PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. i DIANA BARRINQTON. 

A BIRD OF PASSAOE. | PROPER PRIDE. 

A FAMILY LIKENESS. Three Vols., crown Svo. 

CRUIKSHANK'S COMIC ALMANACK. Complete in Two Series : 
The First from i83<| to 1843 ; the Second from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of 
the Best Humour of Thackeray, Hood, Mayhbw. Albert Smith, A'Beckrtt, 
Robert Brouoh, &c. With numerous Steel Engravings and Woodcuts by Crvik- 
SHANK. HiNE, Landells, &C. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Ts. 6il. each. 
THE LIFE OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. By Blanchard Jerrolo. With 84 

Illustrations and a Bibliography. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. Ts. bd. 

CUMMING (C. F. GORDON), WORKS B V. Demy 8vo, cl. ex.. 8s. M. eath. 
IN THE HEBRIDES. With Autotype Facsimile and 23 Illustrations. 
IN THE HIMALAYAS AND ON THE INDIAN PLAINS. With 42 lUastrationt. 
TWO HAPPY YEARS IN CEYLON. With g8 Illu strations. 
YIA CORNWA LL TO EGY PT; With Photogravure Frontis. Demy 8vo. cl., Ts. O d. 

CUSSANS.— A "HARDBOOK OF HERALDRY ; with Instructions for 

Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS., &c. By John E. Cubsans. With 
408 Woodcuts and a Coloured Plates. New edition, revised, crown 8vo, cloth. Its. 

C YPLES(W.)— HEARTS of GOLD. Cr.8vo,cl..8s.6d.; post8vo.bds..2 s. 
nANIEL.-MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME. By George 

•*^ Daniel. With Il l ustrations by Robert Cruikshamk. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. Ss. O d. 

DAUDET.— THE EVANGELIST; or, Port Salvation. By Alphonse 

Daudet. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 3s. 6d. ; post Bvo, illustrated boards. 9s. 

DAVENANT.— HINTS FOR PARENTS ON THE CHOICE OF A Pro- 
fe ssi on FOR THEIR S ONS . By F. D a venant, M.A. Post 8vo. Is.; c l., Is. Od. 

DAVIES (DR. NTETYORKE-), WORKS BY. ^^ 

Crown Svo, Is. each; cloth limp. Is. Od. each. 
ONE THOUSAND MEDICAL MAXIMS AND SURGICAL HUITS. 
JTURSSRY HINTS: A Mother's Guide in Health and Disease. 
FOODS FOR THE FAT: A Treatise on Corpulency , and a Dietary for its Core. 
MIDB. TO LOSQ LIFE. Crown Svo, %%.% cVottiAun^ /Is. Od, 
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DA VIES' (SIR JOHN) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, for the first 

time Collected and Bdited, with Memorial- Introduction and Notes» by the Rev. A. B. 
GaosART, P.P. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards . lt>e. 

DAWSON.— THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH : A Novel of Adventure. 

By Ebaswus Pawson, M.B. Edited by Paul Pbvom. With Two Illustrations by 
HuMB NisBKT. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, ilw. gd. 

DE 6UERIN.-THE JOURNAL OF MAURICE DE OUERIN. Edited 

by G. S. Trbbutism. With a Memoir by Saxntb-Bbuvb. Translated from the 
aoth French Edition by Jbssib P. Fbothimqham. Fcap. 8vo. half-bound, gw. Od. 

DE MAISTRE.-A JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM. By Xavibr db 

Maistrb. Translated by Hemry Attwbll. Post 8vo. cloth limp. 9e. 6d» 

DE MILLE.— A CASTLE IN SPAIN. By Jambs De Mills. With a 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3e. 6d. | post 8vo . illustrated boards. il»»> 

DERBY (THE).-THE BLUE RIBBON OF THE TURF : A Chronicle 

of the Race for The Perby, from Piomeo to Ponovan. With Brief Accounts of 
The Oaks." By Louis Henry Curzon Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 9m, Od. 

DERWENT (LEITH), NOVELS BY. Cr.8vo.el., »e.6d. ea.; post 8vo.bda..Sl«.ea. 
OOB LADY OF TEARS. | CIROK'B LOYBRg. 

DICKENS (CHARLES), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo. illustrated boards. 9m. each. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. | NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 

THB PICKWICK PAPERS. | OLI VER TWIST. 

THE SPEECHES OF CHARLES DICKENS, 1841-1870. With a New Biblio^aphy. 

Edited by Richard Hrrnb Shbphbrd. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s.~Also a 

Smaller Edition, in the hfavfnir Library, post 8vo, cloth limp, 9s. ttd. 

ABOUT ENGLAND WITH DICKENS. By Alfred Rimuer. WUh 57 Illustrations 

by C. A. VANDBRHOor. Alfred Rimmkr, and others. Sq. 8vo, cloth extra, Ya. #d . 

DICTIONARIES. 

A DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES: Imitative, Realistic, and Pogmatic. By the Rev. 
E. C. Brewer, LL.P. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, Ya. 6d. 

THE READER'S HANDBOOK OF ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, AND 
STORIES. By the Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.P. with an English Bibliography 
Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Ys. 6d. 

AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS, WITH THE DATES. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp. 3a. 

FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. With Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Samuel A. Bent, A.M. Crown 8vo, cloth extra« Ya. 6d. 

SLANG DICTIONARY : Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. Cr. 8vo, cl., tf a. ISd. 

WOMEN OF THE DAY: A Biof^raphical Pictionary. By F. Hays. Cr.Svo.cl., A». 

WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES: A PicUonary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-oi- 
the-Way Matters, ay Eliezbr Edwards. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. Ya. Od. 

DIDEROT.— THE PARADOX OF ACTING. Translated, with Annota- 
tions, from Piderot's "Le Paradoxe8urleCom6dien,"by Walter Hbrribs Pollock. 
With a Preface by Henry Irving. Crown.Svo. parchment. 4a. 6d. 

bOBSON (AUSTIN), WORKS BY. 

THOMAS BEWICK ft HIS PUPILS. With 95 lUustratlons. Square 8vo. cloth, O*. 
FOUB FRENCHWOMEN. Fcap. 8vo. hf..roxburghe, with a Portrait, ila. tf d.— 

Also, a Library Edition, with 4 Portraits, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 0«. 
BIOHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top. 6a. ; 

DOBSON (W. T.)-POETICAL INGENUITIES AND ECCENTRICI- 

TIBS. Post 8vo, Cloth limp, 9a. Od. 

DONOVAN (DICK), DETECTIVE STORIES B7. 

Post 8vo. illustrated b oard s. 51a. each; cloth limp, ila. Gd. each. 
THE MAN-HUNTER. | WANTBDt A DETECTIYE*S TRIUMPHS. 
CAUGHT AT LAST! IN THE GRIP OF THE LAW. 
TRACKED AND TAKEN. FROM INFORMATION RECEIYBIX 
WHO POISONED HETTY DUNCAN? 

THE HAN FROM MANCHESTER. With as lUostratioas. Crown 8vo, cloth estrft, 

3«. tid. I post 8vo, illustrated boards, Sm. 
TRACKED TO DOOM. With 6 full-page {llustrations by Gordon Browmb. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra. 3a. Od. 

DOTLE (CONAN).-THE FIRM OF GIRDLESTONE. B^ ^. <:.^^«:^ 

Doyle, Author of " MigiJi Clarke," CiQ^m ^yo^ «\q\\i vixx^^*^^^ ^^^* . 
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DRAMATISTS, THE OLD. With Vignette Portraits. Cr.8vo,c1. ex., en. per Vol. 

B£H JONSOM'S WORKS. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
i;raphical Memoir by Wm. Gifford. Edited by Col. Cumninobam. Three Vols. 

CHAPMAN'S WORKS. Complete in Three Vols. Vol. L contains the Plays 
complete; Vol. II., Poems and Minor Translations, with an Introdnctdry Essay 
by A. C. SwiNBURNB ; Vol. III., Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

MARLOWE'S WORKS. Edited, with Notes, by Col. Cunnimoham. One Vol. 

MASSINOER'S PLAYS. From Gifford's Text. Edit byCol.CuNMiiiGHAM. OneVcI. 

DUNCAN (SARA JEANNETTEX WORKS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ts. 6d. each* 
A SOCIAL DEPARTURE: How Orthodocia and I Went round the World by Our- 
selves. With III Illustrations by F. H. Towmsbnd. * 
AN All ERICAM GIRL IH LOMDOH. With 80 Illustrations by F. H. Towksekd. 
THE SIMPL E ADVEMTURES OF A MEM SAH IB. Nnmerons^lllnstB. iPteparki g. 

fiYER:=THE FOLK-LORE OFTLAJSTS. By Rev. T. F. Thiselton 

Dyer, M. A. Crown 8vo , cloth extra, Oa. ^_.«-.— ,_ 

PARLY ENGLISH POETS. Edited, with Introductions and Annota^ 
'^ tions, by Rev. A. B. Grosart, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Ha; per Volume. 

FLETCHER*S (GILES) COMPLETE POEMS. One Vol. 

DAVIBS* (SIR JOHE) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Two Vols. 

MERRICK'S (ROBERT) COMPLETE COLLECTED POEMS. Three Vols. 

SIDHEY'S (SIR PHILIP) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Three Vols. 

EDGCUHBE.— ZEPHTRUS : A Holiday in Brazil and on the River Plate. 
By E. R. Pearce Edgcumbe. With 41 Illustr ations . Crown 8vo, doth extra. 5a. 

EDWARDES (MRS. ANNIE), NOVELS BY: 

A POINT OF HONOUR. Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 3a. 

A RCHI E LOYELL. Crown 8v o, cloth e xtra. 3a. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 5>a . 

fiSWARDS (ELIEZER).-WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES: A 

Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-oi-the-Way Matters. By Buszbr Edwards. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7a. Od. 

EDWARDS (M. BETHAH-), NOVELS BY. 

KIITY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ila. ; cloth limp, ils. 6«1. 

PELICIA. Pos t 8vo. illustrated boards, 3b. ______«. 

EGERTON.-SUSSEX FOLK & SUSSEX WAYS. ByRev.J.C.EoESTON. 

With Introduction by Rev. Dr. H. Wace, and 4 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth ex., 5a. 

EGGLESTON (EDWARD).— ROXY : A Novel. Post 8vo. illust. bdg.,2s. 
EMANUEL.- ON DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES: Their 

History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for ascertaining their Reality. By 
Harry EnAitusL, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations, tinted and plain. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., Oa. 

ENGLISHMAN'S HOUSE, THE: A Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House ; with Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. T. 
Richardson. With Coloured Frontispiece and 600 Illu st s. Crown 8vo. cloth, Ta. Od. 

EWALD (ALEX. CHARLES, F.S.A.), WORKSBY: 

TiaE UFE AHD TIMES OF PRIHCE CHARLES STUART, Connt of Albany 

g^HB Young Pretendsr). With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Ta.'6il. 
lES FROM THE STATE PAPERS. With an Autotype. Crown »yo, cloth, 6g. 
EYES, OUR : How to Preserve Them from Infancy to Oli Age. By 
John Browning, F.R.A.S. With 70 Illusts. Eighteenth Thousand. Crown Svd, la. 

PAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. By Samubl Arthur 

_ Bbnt. A.m. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ta. 6d. 

FARADAY (MICHAEL). WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4a. Od. each. 

THE CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A CANDLE I Lecturesdelivered before a Juvenile 
Audience. Edited by Williau Crookrs. F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. 

09 THE VARIOUS FORCES OF MATURE, AHD THEIR RELATIORS TO 
EACH OTHER. Edited by William Crookes, F.CS. With Illustrations. 

FARRERTJ. ANSON), WORKS BY: 

HILITART HAHNERS AMD CUSTOMS. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6a. 

WARt Three Essays, reprinted from "Military Manne rs." Cr. 8vo, la. ; cl.. la. 6d. 

/!EWV^flttA2\r7ILLE).-THE HEW MISTRESS: A Novel. ByG.MlST 
¥a.LK Fbhs, AaViOt of *' Doubly Cuimm^*^ IScc^ Cxo'wi^^iOx^XQ^^ixx^^'^a^ 6«K 
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FIN-BEC— THE CUPBOARD PAPERS : Observations on the Art of 

Living and Dining. By Fiw-Bec. Post 8vo. cloth limp, fim, Od. 

FIREWORKS, THE COMPLETE ART OF MAKING ; or, The Pyro- 

tech nist's T reasury. B y Thomas Kentish. With 26 7 I llustration?. Cr. 8vo. d., &»• 

FITZGERALD (PERCY, M, A., F.S.A.), WORKS BY. 

THE WORLD BEHIND THE BCEHES. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3«. 6d. 
LITTLE ESSAYS: Passages from Letters of Charles Lamb. Post 8vo, cK. 30« 6cl» 
A DAY'S TOUR: Joamey through France and Belgium. With Sketches. Cr.4to,ls« 
FATAL ZERO. Crown 8vo , cloth extra. 3». Od« i p ost 8vo, illustrated boards, 9«* 

Post 8vo, illustr?ted boards, Sla* each. 
BELLA DONNA. I LADY OF BRANTOME. I THE SECOND MRS. TILLOTSON* 
POLLY. I NEVER F ORGOTTEN. I SEYEN TY-FIYE BROOKE STREET* 

LIFE OF JAMES BOSWELL (of Auehinleoki. With an Account of his Sayings, 
Doings, and Writings ; and Four Portraits. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, t>4«» 

FLAHHARION.— URANIA : A Romance. By Camillb Flammarion. 
Translated by Augusta Rice Stetson. With 87 Illustrations by Db Biblsi, 
M yRBACH , and Gambard. Crown 8vo. c loth extr a. <!»• 

FLETCHEJarSlGILES, B.D.) COMPLETE POEMS : Christ's Victoria 

in Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, Christ's Triumph over Death, and Minor 
Poems. With Notes by Rev. A. B. Grosart. P.P. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 9m, 

FLUDYER (HARRY) AT CAMBRIDGE: A Series of Family Letters. 

Post 8vo. pic ture cover, la. ; cloth limp, la. Od« 

F ONBLANQUE(ALBANY).-FILTHY LUCRE. PostSvo, illust. bds., 2s, 
FRANCILLON (R. E.), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3a. Od. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards. 9a. each. 
ONE BY ONE. | QUEEN COPHETUA.I A REAL QUEEN. | KINO OR KNAYE? 

OLYMPIA. PostSvo. illust. bds., 9a. | ESTHER'S OLOVE. Fcap. 8vo. pict. cover. la. 
ROMANCES OF THE LAW. Crown 8vo, cloth, Oa. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 9a. 
R OPES OF SAND. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

FREDERIC (HAROLD), NOVELS BY. 

BETH'S BROTHER'S WIFE. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 9a. 

THE LAWTON OIRL. Cr. 8vo. cloth ex., 6a. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9a. 

FRENCH LITERATURE, A HISTORY OF. By Henry Van Laun. 

Three Vols., de my 8vo. cloth b o ards, Te. Od. each. 

FRERE.— PANDURANG HARI ; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Pre- 
fac e by Sir Bartlb Frere. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3a. 6«L ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 9a. 

FRISWELL (HAI N).— ONE OF T WO ; A Novel. Post 8vo. illust. bds., 2s. 

FROST OE^OMAS), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. Od. each. 
CIRCUS LIFE AND CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. J LIVES OF THE CONJURERS. 
THE OLD SHOWMEN AND THE OLD LONDON FAIRS. 

FRY'S (HERBERT) ROYAL GUIDE TO THE LONDON CHARJTIES. 

Showing their Name. Pate of Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, &c. Edited 
by John Lane. Published Annually. Crown 8vo, cloth, la. 6d. 

HARDENING BOOKS. Post 8vo. la. each ; cloth limp, la. 6d. each. 
^ A YEAR'S WORK IN GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE: Practical Advice as totho 
Manaeement of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. By Gborqe Glerny. 

HOUSEHOLD HORTICULTURE. By Tou and Jane Jerrolo. Ulostrated. 

THE GARDEN THAT PAI D THE RENT. By To m Jbrrold. 

OUR KITCHEN GARDEN: The Planta we Grow, and How we Cook Them. By 

Tow Jerrold. Crown 8vo, cloth, X5. 6d, 
MY GARDEN WILD, AND WHAT I GREW THERE. By Francis G. Heath. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6a. 

GARRETT.— THE CAPEL GIRLS: A Novel. By Edward Garrett. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. Od.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9a. 

GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, THE. Is. Monthly. In addition to 

Articles npon subjects in Literature, Science, and Art, ** TABLE TALIL** Vs^ ^x\^ 
▼ANUS Urban, and **1PAGES0N PLAYS '* bv i\i«w\V.^c;C.KVKVM,v^^««xaR«oSs^A. 
\*Boun4 Volumes for recent yean kepf.in stoch» ^a% <ML, t<vc\v; Ca%«& \w \»vftA.v\^^ **• 
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HERRICK*S (ROBERT) HESPERIDES, NOBLE NUMBERS, AND 

GOMPLETE COLLECTED POEMS. With Memorial-Introduction and Notes by the 
Rev. A. B. Grosart, P.P. ; Steel Portra it, &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo. cl. bds., i& ». 

HERTZKA.— FREELAND : A SocTai Anticipation. By Dr. Tueodor 

H«RT»KA. Translated by Arthur Ransom. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6«« • 

HESSE-WARTEGG.— TUNIS : The Land and the People Fy Chevalier 
E twsT vow Hb8SE'Wart»qq. Wi th aa Illastrations. Cr. Evo. cl o^^ extra, Sm, 6<t. 

HILL.— TREASON-FELONY: A Novel. By John Hill. TMoVois. 
HINDLEY (CHARLES). WORKS BY. 

TAVERN iHECDOTEB ARD BAYIROBi Inclading Reminiscences connected with 

Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. ttd. 
THE LIFE AND ADYERTURE8 OF A CHEAP JACK. By One op tub Fka- 
TBRWITY. Edited by Charles Hindlby. Crown Bvo. cloth extra. il». 6 d. 

HOEY.— T HE LOVER ' S CREE^LTBy Mrs . Cash el Hoby. Post 8vo. 2s. 
BOLLlNGSHEAD (JOHN).-NIAGARA SPRAY. Crown8vo,Js. ' 
HOLMES.-THE SCIENCE OF VOICE PRODUCTION AND VOICE 

PRESERYATIOR. By G o rdon Holmes, M.P. Crown Bvo, 1«. ; cloth. 1«. Od. 

HOLMES (OUVER WENDELL), WORKS BY. 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. Illustrated by J. GoanoN 
Thomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 3e. 6d.^Another Edition, in smaller type, with 
Introduction by G. A. Sala. Post Bvo, cloth limp, 3e. 



THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE and THE PR0FEB80R AT THE 
BREAKFAS T-TABLE. In One Vol. Post 8vo, ha lf-bound , *^». 

fiOOD*S (THOMAS) CHOICE WOSES, in Prose and Verse. With Life 
of the Author, Portrait, and aoo Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7»» Od. 
H00D*8 WHIMS ARD ODDITIES. With 85 Illustrations. Post 8vo, printed on 
laid pa p er and half-bound , 9«. 

HOOD (TOM).-FROM NOWHERE TO THE NORTH POLE: A 

Noah's Arkasological Narrative. By Tom Hood. With 25 Illustrations by W.Bruntom 
and E. C Ba rnes. Square Bv o, clo th extra, gilt edges, On, 

HOOK'S (ThEODORE) CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS; including his 

Ludicrous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With Lite of the Author. 
Portraits, Facsimile s, and Illustr a tions. C r own Bvo, cloth extra, 7»» Gd. 

HOOPER.— THE HOUSE OF RABY : A Novel. By Mrs. George 

Hoope r. Post Bvo, il lustrated boards, Sin. 

HOPKINS.—" 'TWIXT love AND DUTY:" A Novel. By Tigue 

Hopkins. Post Bvo, illustrated boards, Sl». 

HORNE. — ORION : An Epic Poem. By Richard Hengist Horne. 
With Photographic Portrait by S ummers. Ten th Editiea. • C r. B vo, cloth extra. 7e. 

HORSE (THE) AND HIS RIDER : An Anecdotic Medley. By •• Thor- 

MANBY.^ Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 0«. 

HUNGERFORD (MRS.). Author of "Molly Bawn," NOVELS BY. 

Post Bvo, illustrated boardSfJlB. each. 
A HAIDER ALL FORLORR. | IH DURARCB YILB. I A MERTAL STROOGLE. 

HARYBL; I A M ODERH CIRCE. 

LAPT YERRER*S FLIQM. Two Vols., crown Bvo. 

HUNT.— ESSAYS BY LEIGH HUNT : A Tale for a Chimney Corner, 

&c. Edited by Edmund Olubr. Post Bvo. printed on laid paper and half-bd.. ila. 

fiUKT (MRS. ALFRED), NOVELS BY. ! 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3b. Od. each; post 8 vo, illustrated boards: 3b. each. 
THE LEADER CASKET. | SELF-CORDEMRED . | THAT OTHER PERBOR. 
THORRICROFT'B MODEL. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9b. 
MRS. JULIET. Three Vols., crown Bvo. 

HUTCHISON.— HINTS ON COLT-BREAKING. By W. M. Hutchison. 

With 85 Illustrations. Crown Bvo. eloth extra, 3b. 6d. 

HVIdROPHOBIA : An Account of M. Pasteur's System ; Technique of 
bis Method, and Statistics. By Rewaod Subor, M.B. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. O n. 

IDLER (THE) : A Monthly Magazine. Edited by Jerome K Teromb 
and Robert B. Barr. Profusely IWusltaVeA. S\TL\>eTit<4 ^/lotvxVvX'j .—Vol. I. now 
ready, cloth extra, price 5s. ; Cases for Bvi\A\uo, !», f^A, 
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IN6EL0W (JEAN).~FAT£D TO BE FREE. With 24 Illustrations 

by G. J. PjHWEix. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3b. Od.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, Sis. 
INDOOR PAUPERS. ByONBOFT HKM. Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 
IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR, SONOS OF. Collected and Edited by 

A. PgRCBVAL Graves. Post 8vo, cloth limp. Jle, 6d. 

TAHES.-A ROMANCE OF THE QUEEN'S HOUNDS. By Chat^les 

Jame s. Pos t 8vo, pic ture cove r, l a. ; cl oth limp, Is. 0«l. 

JANVIER.-PRACTICAL KERAMICS FOR STUDENTS. By Catherine 

A. Janvier, i' r own Bvo, cloth e xtra, Os. 

JAY (HARRIETT), NOVELJS BY. Po^t Svo, illustrated boards. 9s. eaoh. 
THE DARK COLt^EN. I THE QUUEN OF COHNAUOHT. 



JEFFERIES (RICHARD), WORKS BY. Post Svo, cloth Ump, 3s. 6d. each. 
NATURE NEAR LONDON, f THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. I THE OPEN AIR. 

*^* Also the HAND'if ADB Paper Edition, crown Svo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 

THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. By Walter Bbsant. Second Edi- 
tion. With a Photograph Portrait. Crown Svo. cloth extra, Os. 

JENNINGS (H. J.), WORKS BY. 

CURIOSITIES OF CRITICISM. Post Svo, cloth limp, 9s. Od. 

LORD TENNYSON ; A Biographical Sketch. With a Photograph. Cf . 8vo, cl., Us. 

JEROME.— STAGELAND. By Jerome K. Jerome. With 64 Illustra- 
tions by J. Bernard Partridge. Square Svo, picture cover. Is. ; cloth limp, 9s. 



JERROLD.-THE BARBER'S CHAIR ; & THE HEDGEHOG LETTERS. 

B y Douglas Jerrolp. Post Svo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, 9*. 

JERROLD (TOM), WORKS BY. Post Svo. is. each; cloth Ump. Is. 6d. each. 

THE eARDEN THAT PAID THE RENT. 

HOUSEHOLD HORTICUL TURE: A Gossip about F lowers. Illustrated. 

OUR KITCHEN GARDEN l The Plants, an d How"we Cook Them. Cr. 8vo.cl.,ts.6d. 

JESSE.-SCENES AND OCCUPATIONS OF A COUNTRY LIFE. By 

Edward Jesse. Post Svo, clotn limp, 9s . 

JONES (WILLIAM, F.S.A.), WORKS BY. Cr.Sro, cl. extra. 7s. ed. each. 

FIN0ER-RIN6 LOREt Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. With nearly 300 

Illustrations. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
CREDUUTIES, PAST AND PRESENT. Includmgthe Sea and Seamen, Miners, 

Talismans, Word and Letter Divination, Exorcising and blessing of Animals, 

Birds, Eggs, Lock, &e. With an Etched Frontispiece. 
CROWNS AND CORONATIONS! A History of Regalia. With loo Illnstrations. 

JONSON'S (BEN) WORKS. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Meoiohr by William Gifford. Edited by Colonel Cuhnino- 
ham. Three Vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

JOSEPHUS, THE COMPLETE WORKS OF. Translated by Whiston. 

Containing "The Antiquities of the Jews" and "The Wars ot the Jews." With 54 
Illustrations and Maps. Two Vcris.. demy Svo, half»bound. 19*. 6d. 

ITEMPT.— PENCIL AND PALETTE : Chapters on Art and Artists. By 

*^ Robert Kempt. Post Svo, cloth limp, 9s. 6d. 

KERSHAW. — COLONLLL FACTS AND FICTIONS: Hnmoraus 

Sketches. By Mark Kershaw. Post Svo. illustrated boards. 9s. % cloth. 9s. Od. 

K£YSER. — CUT BY THE MESS : A Novel. By Arthur Kbypjbr. 

Crown Svo, pict ure cover, Is. ; cloth limp. Is. 6 d. ' 

KINGTRTASHE), NOVELS by. Cr.Svo,cl., 3s. Hd. ea. ; post Svo, bdSn 9s. ea. 

il DWLmr 0A&. I *«THE WEARINa OFTHE GREEN," 

Post 8to, illustrated boards, 9s. eachi 
PASSION*S SLAVE. I BELL BARRY. 



KNIGHTS (THE) OF THE LION : A Romance of the Thirteenth Centiuty. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the Mab^^usssqC LQUik««¥LX<. C.x«'^h^«Ow,^^si^^'^*> 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



KNIGHT. — THE PATIENT'S VADE MECUM : How to Get Most 

Benefit from Medical Advice. By William Knioht, M.R.C.S., and Edward 
KwiQHT. L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, la.; cloth limp, Ig. 6d . 

THAME'S (CHARLES) COMPLETE WORKS, in Prose and Verse, 

'^ including '* Poetry tor Children " and '* Prince Dorus." Edited, with Notes and 

Introduction, by K. H. Shbphbrd. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a page 
of the *' Essay on Roast Pig.*' Crown 8vo, half-bound, T«« Od. 
THB BMAYS OF ELIA. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, 9e. 
LirTLE EBBAT8; Sketches and Characters by Charles Lamb, selected from his 

Letters by Pbrcy Fitxosrald. Post 8vo, cloth limp, ile, 0«1. 
THE DRAMATIC ESSAYS OF CHARLES LAMB. With Introduction and Notes 
b y Brawdbr Matthews, and Steel-plate Pot trait. Fcap. 8vo, hf.-bd., Six. <i«i . 

LANDOB.-CITATION AND EXAMINATION OF WILLLkM SHAKS- 

PBARB, Ac, before Sir Thomas Lucy, touching Deer-steallng, xoth September, 1582. 

To which is added, A COBFBREECB OF MASTER EDMUBD SPBBSER with the 

Karl of Essex, touching the State of Ireland, 1395. By Walter Savage Landor. 

__ Fcap. 8vo, half-Roxburghe, 9u, 6d. 

LANE.— THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIOHTS. commonly called in 

Rngland THE ARABIAE HIGHTS* ENTERTAINMENTS. Translated from the 
A abic, with Notes, by Boward William Lanr. Illustrated by many hundred 
Engravings from Designs by Harvby. Edited by Edward Stanley Poolr. With a 
Preface by Stanley Lanb-foole. Three Vols., demy 8vo. cloth extra^ 7». 6d. each. 

LARWOOD (JACOB), WORKS BY. 

THE STORY OF THE LONDON PARKS. With lUusts. Cr. Svo. cl. extra. 3e« Gd. 
ANECDOTES OF THE CLERCY : The Antiqoitiejt, Humours, and Eccentriciucs of 
the Cloth. Post 8vo, pri nted on laid p iper and half-bound, 9a. 

Post Svo, doth limp, i|s.~<ld. each. 
FO RENSIC ANECDOTES. | THEATRICAL ANECDOTES. 

LEIGH (HENRY S.), WORKS BY. 

CAROLS OF COCKAYNE. Printed on hand*made paper, bound in buckram, 9b. 
JE UX D'ESPRIT. Edited bv Henry S. Lbi qw. Post 8vo , c loth limp, *J«. Gd. __ 

L EYS ( J9HN).--THE LINDSAYS ; A Romance. Post Svo, illust. bds., 2s. 

LIFE IN LONDON; or. The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Cor- 
intrian Toil. With Cruikshank's Coloured Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
7««. 6d. {ffew Edition preparing , 

^ LINTON (E. LYNN), WORKS BY. Post Svo. cloth limp, 3b. 6d. each. 
WITCH STORIES. L.^.PJ'.^SBLVES: Essays on Women. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3b. 6d. each; post Svo. illustrated boards, ilB.each. 



BOWINe THE WIND. 
PATRICIA KEMBALL. 
ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDA8. 
THE WORLD WELL LOST. 



UNDER WHICH LORD? 
•«MY LOVE!*' I lONE. 

PASTON CAREW, MUlionaire ft Miier. 



Post Svo, illustrated boards, 3s. each. 
THE REBEL OF THB F AMILY. | W ITH A SILKEN THBBAD. 

FRBESH00TIN6 : EztracU from tne Works of Mrs. Lynn Linton. Post Svo, cloth, 
3».Od. 

LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. With numerous Illustrations 

on Steel and Wood. Crown Svo. cloth extra. 7** 6d. 

LUCY.— GIDEON FLEYCE : A Novel By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra. 3b. 0<1. ; post Svo. illustrated boistrds. 3b. 

LUSIAD (THE) OP CAMOENS. Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Robebt Ffrknch Duff. With 14 Plates. Demy Svo» cloth boards. IWa . 

][[ACALPINE (AVERY), NOVELS BY. 

TERESA ITASCA. Crown Svo, cloth extra. 1b. 

BROKEN WINOS. With 6 Illusts. by W. J. HBNNESsr, Crown Svo. cloth exira« 6b. 

MACCOLL (HUGH), NOVELS BY. 

MR. STRANOER*S SEALED PACKET. Second Edition Crown Svo, cl. extra, 58. 
EDNOR WHITL OCK. Cro wn Svo. cloth extra. 6b. 

MACDONELL.—QUAKEVi COUSINS : A Novel. By Agnbs Macdonell. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, SmiOcI.) post %vo,\\\\i%\xtt\«dbQ^td««f|s. 
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McCarthy (justin, m.p.), works by. '- 

k HIBTORT OF OUR OWH TIMBCL from the Accession of Qoeen Victoria to the 
General Election of 1880. Four Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 19a. each.— Also 
a Popular Edition, in Four Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6a. each.— And a 
Jubilee Edition, with an Appendix of Events to the end of z886, in Two Vcrfs., 
iar?e crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7; 6d« each. 

A SHORT HIBTORT OF OUR OWK TIMES. One Vol., crown 8vo, doth extra, 6a. 
—Also a Cheap Popular Edition, post 8vo, cloth limp, 9n. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GE0RGB8. Four Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
19m. each. [Vols. I. ft II. rtMdf, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3«. Oil. each} post 8vo, illnstrated boards. 9a. aaeh. 



THE WATERDALB HEIOHBOURS. 
IIT EHEHY*S DAUGHTER. 
A FAIR BAXON. 
LIllLEir ROCHFORD. 
DEAR LADT DISDAIH. 



HISSHISAHTHROPE. 
DOHHA OUIZOTB. 
THE GOKET OF A gEABOB. 
MAID OF ATHBBB. 
CAMIOLAt A Girl with a Fortune. 



•< THE RIGHT HONOURABLE.** By I ustin McCarthy, M J*., and Mrs.CAiiP8BLL- 
Prabd. Foortn Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 6a. 

MCCARTHY (JUSTIN H.), WORKS BY. 

THE FREflCH REVOLUTIOir. Four Vols., 8vo, 19a. each. [Vols. L ft II. y«ad>. 
All OUTLINE OF THE HIBTORT OF IRELAND. Crown 8vo, la. : cloth, la. 6«l. 
IRELAND BINGE THE U NION ! Irish History, 1798 -1886. Crown Svo, cloth, 6a. 
HAFU IM LONDON: Poeuii; SmaU 8vo.gold cloth. 3a. 6d. 
HARLEQUINADE : Poems. S mall 4to, Ja panese vellum, 8a. 

OUR SENSATION NOVEL. Crown 8vo, picture cover, la. f cloth Urnp^ la. 64. 

DOOM I An Atlantic Episode. Crown 8vo, picture cover, la. 

DOLLY : A Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture cover, la. $ cloth limp, la. 64. 

LILT LASS: A Romance. Crown 8vo, picture cover, la. t cloth limp, la. 64. 

THE THOUSAND AND ONE DAYS: Persian Tales. Edited by Justin H. 
McCarthy. With 3 Photogravures by Stanley L. Wood. Two Vols., crown 
6vo, half-bou nd. 19a. 

mAcdonald (G£orge, ll.d.)« works by. «r 

WORKS OF FANCY AND IMAOfNATION. Ten Vols., cl. extra, gilt edges, in doth 
case. 91a. Or the Vols, may be had separately, in grolier d., at 9a. o«i. each. 
Vol. I. WiTRiif AND Without.— -THB Hidden Life. 

M II. The Disciple.— The Gospel Women. — Book op Sommets.— Organ Sonos. 
9, III. Violin Sonos.— Songs op the Days and Nights.— A Book of Orbaim.— 

Roadside Poems. — Poems for Children. 
„ IV. Parables. — Ballads. — Scotch Songs. 

„ V. Be VI. Phantastes: A Faerie Romance. | Vol. VII. The Poktbnt. 

„VIIl. The Light Princess.— The Giant's Heart.— Shadows. 
n IX. Cross Purposes.— The Golden Key. — The Carasoyn.— Little Dayuobt. 
„ X. The Cruel Painter.— The Wow o' Riwen.— The Castle.— Thb Bkokbm 
Swords.— The Gr ay Wolf.— Uncle Corn elius. 

POETICAL WORKS OF GEORGE MACDONALD. Collected and arranged by the 
Author. 3 vols., crown 8vo, buckram, 198. | Shortly, 

A THREEFOLD CORD. Poems by Three Friends. Edited by George Mac- 
DoNALD. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

HE ATHER JLND SN OW; A Novel, g vols., crown 8 vo. IShortlf, 

MAC6RE60R. ~ PAStlHES AND PLAYERS : Notes on Popular 

Gam es. By R o bert Macgregor. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 9a. Od. 

HACKAY.— INTERLUDES AND UNDERTONES ; or. Music atXwUight. 

By Charles Mackay. LL.D. Crown Bvo. cloth extra, 6». 

MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY (THE) OF ILLUSTRIOUS LITER- 

ART CHARACTERS: 89 PORTRAITS; with Memoirs — fiiographical, Critical. 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illustrative of the Literature ot the former hdlf ot 
the Present Century, by William Bates, B.A. Crown Svo. cloth extra, Ta. 



M ACQUOID (MRS.)» WORKS BY. Square Svo, cloth extra, 7a. M. each. 
IN THE ARDENNES. With sp Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoud. 
PICTURES AND LROENDB FROM NORMANDY AND BRITTANT. With 

34 Illustrations bv Thomas R. Macquoid. 
THROUGH NORMANDY. With 9a Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid, and a Map. 
THROUGH BRITTANY. With 3s lUustirations by T. R. Macquoid, and a Man. 
ABOUT YORKSHIRE. With O7 lUustrations by T. R. Bt acquoid. 

Post 8vo, illustrated board's, 9a. each. 
THE EVIL BYE, and other Stories. \ li^Vl ^^^^ 



i6 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



MAGIC LANTERN, THE, and its Management : includiog full Practical 
Directions for producing the Limelieht, making Oxygen Gat, and preparing Lantern 
Slides. By T. C. Hepworth. With lo lUustrations. Cr. 8vo. le. ; doth, le* 6d» 

MAGICIAN'S OWN BOOK, THE : Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All frooo actual Experience. Edited by W. H. 
Crkmer. Withaoo Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4>. gJ. 

MAGNA CHARTA : An Exact Facsimile of the Original in the British 
Museum, 3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals emblaxoned in Gold and Coloors, tkmm 

MALLOCK (W. H.X WORKS BY. 

THE NEW REPUBLIG. Post 8vo, picture cover, 9m. ; cloth limp, 9a. 04/ 

THE HEW PAUL ft VIRGIiri A : PosiUvism on an Island. Post 8to. doth. 9f. 64. 

POEHB. Small 4to, oarchment, 8e« 

IS LIFE WORTH LIY1N07 Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Oa. 

A ROMANCE OP THE HIWETBEHTH CENTURY. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6a. 

MALLORY'S (SIR THOMAS) MORT D' ARTHUR : The Stories of 

King Arthur and of the Knights of the Round Table. (A Selection.) Edited by B. 
MoNTooMERiB Rawkiwq. Post 8vo. doth limp. Uw. 

MARK TWAIN, WORKS BY. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, re. ed.eabh. 

XIIB CHOICE WORKS OF MARK TWAIN. Revised and Corrected throughout 
by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous lUustrations. 




Crown 8vo, doth extra (illustrated). 7»» 64. each ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 9a« each. 

THE INNOCENTS ABROAD; or, New Pilgrim's Progress. With 234 IHust-ationt. 

(The Two-Shilling Edition is enUtled MARK TWAIN'S PLEASURE TRIP.) 
THE GILDED AGE. By Mark Twain and C. D. Warner. With 2x2 Illustrations. 
THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. With zzz lUustrations. 
A TRAMP ABROAD, With 3x4 Illustrations. 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. With 190 Illustrations. 
LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. With 300 Illttstrations. 

ADVENTURES OF HUCK LEBERRY FIN N. With 174 Ulnsts. by B. W. Kbmblb. 
HARK TWAIN'S SKETCH£Sr~Post bvo, illustrated boards, 9e. 
THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT, &c. Cr. 8vo, cl., 6a. ; postSvo, illnst.bds.,9a. 
THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT. With 81 Illustrations by Hal Hdrst and Dan 
Beard. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 3a. 6«l. 

MARLOWE'S WORKS. Including his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and In tr odu ctions, by Col. Cunningham. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6a. 

MARfiYAT (PWRENCE), NOVELS' BY.' ~ Post 8vo;^illu8t. boards, 9a.eacb. 
A HARVEST OF WILD OATS. | FIGHTING THE AIR. 
OPEN! SE SAME! | WRITTEN IN FIRE. 

MASSINGER*S PLAYS. From <he Text of William Gifford. Edited 
by Col. CuNNiNQHAU. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 6*. 

MASTERMAN.-HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS : A Novel By J. 

Mast e rman. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, i> ». 

MATTHEWS.— A SlECREf OFTHE SEA, &c. ByBRANDER Matthews. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, da. t cloth limp, 9m, 6d. 

UAYHEW.-LSKSQireHmeTEis and tm btiitoRous sifis 

OF LON DON LI F E. By Hbnry Mayhew. With Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. 64 

MENl^ft.— INfELICIA : Poems by Adah Isaacs Menken. With 
Hlustrations by F. E. Lummis and F. O. C. P arley . Small 4to, cloth exti'a. ya. 64 * 

.MERRICK.— THE MAN WHO WAS GOOD. By Leonard Merrick, 

Author of "V iolet Mo ses," & c. Post 8vo, illu stra ted boards, fgm, 

MEXICAN MUSTANG (ON A), through Texas to the Rio Grande. By 
A. E; Sweet and J. Armoy Knox. With g 6s JUusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, ya> 6d. 

MIDDLEMASS (JEAN), NOVELS SV. Post 8vq, illoat. boards. 9a. oioh. 
TOUCH A ND GO; I MR. DORI LLION. 

JffinSR— PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE YOUNG; or, The House of Ufa: 

Human Physiology, with its appUcalion \o the Preservation of Health. By Mrs. 
F, Fenwjck Millbm, With numerous IWustrnXAonB. ¥o«\%^,cV:f8ci\&sK9,9««€KI, 
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MILTON (J. M» WORKS BY. Post Svo.le. each; cloth, 1«.0<I. each. 
THE HYOIEHE OF THE BKIH. With Directions for Diet, Soaps. Baths, &c. 
THE BATH IE DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 

THE LAWS OF UFE, AM D THEIE RELATIOE TO DISEASES OF THE SKIIT. 
THE SUOCEBSFUL TEEATMEHT OF LEPROSY. Demy 8vo. la. 

HI HTO (WM .) ~WAS SHE GOOD OR BAD? Cr. 8vo. Is. ; clotb, is. 6cf 

molesworthTMHS.), novels by. 

HATHERCOUBT RECTORT. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9s. 
THAT GIRL IE BLACK. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. Od. 



MOORE (THOMAS), WORKS BY. 

THE EPICURE AM; and ALCIPHRON. Post Bvo, half bound, 99. 
PROSE AMD YERBB. Humorous, Satirical, and Sentimental, by Thomas Moore; 
with Suppressed Passages from the Memoirs of Lord Byron. Edited by K. 
Hbrwe Shepherd. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7»* 6d, 

MUDDOCK (J, E.), STORIES BY. 

STORIES WEIRD AMD WOMDERFUL. Post Svo.UIust. boards. 9s.: doth, 9s. 6d. 
THE DEAD MAM'S SECRET: or, The Valley of Gold. With Frontispiece by 

F. Barnard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Urn, ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9m. 
f ROM THE BOSOM OF THE DEEP. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, Qm. 
MAID MARIAM AMD ROBIM HOOD: A Romance of Old Sherwood Forest. With 
12 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s . 

MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3s. Od. each ; post 8v&, illustrated boards. 9s. each. 



A LIFE'S ATONEMEMT. 
JOSEPH'S COAT. 
GOALS OF FIRE. 
YAL BTRAMGE. 



HEARTS. 
WAT OF THE WORLD 
A MODEL FATHER. 
OLD BLAZER'S HERO. 



BY THE GATE OF THE SEA. 
A BIT OF HUMAM MATURE. 
FIRST PER80M SIMGULAR. 
CYMIG. FORTUME. 



BOB MARTIM'B LITTLE GIBL. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. Od. [Shortly. 
TIME'S REYEMOES. Three Vols., c ro wn 8vo. 

MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) & HENRY HERMAN, WORKS BY. 

OME TRAVELLER RETURM8. Cr. 8vo. cl. extra, tf •. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 9s. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. <Sd. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9s. each. 
PAUL JOMES'B ALIAS. With 13 Illustrations by A. Forestier and G. Nicox.£T. 
T HE BISHOPS* BIBLE. 

MURRAY (HENRY), KOVELS fiY. 

A GAME OF BLUFF. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9s. ; clotb, 9s. Od. 

A SOMG OF SIXPEMCE. Pos t 8vo, cloth extra. 9 w. 6d. 

MEWBOLT.— TAKEN FROM THE ENEMY. By Hbnry Newbolt. 

''^ Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards. Is. 6d. 

NISBET (HUME), BOOKSTSY; 

''BAIL UP!'* A Romance of Bushrangers and Blacks. Cr. 8vo,cl. ex.,3s.6d. 
DR. BERMARD ST. YIMC EHT. Post 8vo, illustra ted boards. 9s. 

LE8S0MS IE ART. With az Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 6d. 
W HERE ART BEGIMB. With 27 Ulusts. Square 8vo. cloth extra. 7 ». Od. 

IfCrVELISTS.-HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST NOVEITSTS 6F 

THE CEM TURY. Edit, by H. T. M a ckenzie Bbll. Cr. 8vo, cl.. 3s. Od. [Preparing, 

0*HANLON (ALICE), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo. illustrated'boards. 9s.'^chr 
^ THE UMFORESEEM. | CHAMCE? OR FATE? 

OHNET (OEOROES), NOVELS BY. 

DOCTOR RAMEAU. 9 Illusts. by E. Bayard. Cr. 8vo, cl., Os. ; post 8vo, bds., 9s. 

A LAST LOYE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. $ post 8vo,' boards. 9n. 

A WEIRD GIFT. Crown 8vo. clotb. 8s. Od. ; post 8vo. boar d s. 9s. _^ 

CLIPHANT (MRS.), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo. illustrated boards. 9>«. each. 

THE PRIMROSE PATH. ■ | THEOREATEBT HEIRESS IM EMGLAMD 

WHITELADIES. With Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins and Henry Woods, 

A.R . A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra , 3 s. Od. ; post 8vo. ill ustrated bo ards , 9s. 

O'REILLY (HARRINGTON>.-Fl]PTY"YEARS ON THETRAlTTAd: 

vent ures of Joh n Y. Nel son, loo Ill nsts. by P. F renzeny. Crown 8vo, 3s, Od. 

0'TltEiQYTM RSr).--Pg(EBE'iSFORTU NiB Sr Post 8^rfllu7tTbdi:72s: 
O'SHAUGHNESSY (ARTHUR), P0EM5~BY:^ 

LAYS OF FRANCE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. lOs. Od. 

MUSIC ft MOONLIGHT. Fp. 8vo, 7s«6d. \ «OBQi^O^ K^^^^X:«.«^^>^N^;n%.^^« 
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QUID A, NOVELS BT. Cr.8vo.cl..3s.6d.each; postSvo, llastbd8..9iUMClL 



HELD IN BONDAGE. 

TRIGOTRIN. 

BTRATHMOBE. 

CHANDOS. 

CECIL CA8TLEMAINE*8 

GAGE. 
IDALIA. 

UNDER TWO FLAGS. 
PUCK. 



FOLLE-FARINE. 

A DOG OF FLANDERS. 

PASCAREL. 

TWO LITTLE WOODEN 

SHOES. 
SIGNA. 

IN A WINTER CITT. 
ARIADNE. 
FRIENDSHIP. 



MOTHS. 

PIPISTRELLO. 

A VILLAGE COMMUNE. 

IN MARBMMA. 

BIMBI. I STRUN. 

WANDA. 

FRESCOES. J OTHMAR. 

PRINCESS NAPRAXINB. 

GUILDBBOY. | RUFFINO. 



BIMBI. Presentation Edition, witli Niue Illustrationi by Edmund H. Garrstt. 

Square 8vo. clotb, ffa. 
SANTA BARBARA, &c. Sq uare 8vo, cloth, 6*. ; cro wn 8vo, cloth, 3a. IMl. 
WISDOM, WIT, AND PATHOS, selected from the Works of Ouida by P. Stdnbt 

Morris. P ost 8vo , cloth extra, Sm, Cheap Edition, illostrated boards, !|». 

pAGE (H. A.), WORKS~BY. 

*" THOREAU : His Life and Aims. With Portrait. Post 8vo. cloth limp, Sis. 64. 
A NIMAL ANECDOTES. Arranged on a New Principle. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, JM. 

PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND ELECTIONEERING, A HIS- 
TORY OF. from ibe Stuarts to Queen Victoria. By Tosbph Grbgo. A Mew Edition, 
with 03 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 7», tfd. 

iPASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. A New Translation, with His- 

torical Introduction and Notes by T. M'Crtk, P.O. Post 8vo. cloth limp. {|«. 

PAUL.— GENTLE AND SIMPLE. By Margaret A. Paul. With Frontis- 

piece by IIelem Patbrsow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3». 6<1. ; post 8vo, illust. t>0Rr d8, !J«. 

PAYN (JAMES), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, tin, Od. each; post 8vo, illustrated boarr1«. *4^, eMb. 



LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 

WALTER'S WORD. 

LESS BLACK THAN WE*RE 

PAINTED. 
BT PROXY. 
HIGH SPIRITS. 
UNDER ONE ROOF. 
A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 

Post 8vo, illustrated 
HUMOROUS STORIES. 
THE FOSTER BROTHERS. 
THE FAMILY SCAPEGRACE. 
MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 
BENTINCK*8 TUTOR. 
A PERFECT TREASURE. 
A COUNTY FAMILY. 
LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON. 
A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. 
CARLYON'S YEAR. I CECIL'S TRYST. 
MURPHY'S MASTER. 
AT HER MERCY. 
THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. 



A GRAPE FROM A THORN. 

FROM EXILE. 

THE CANON'S WARD. 

THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 

HOLIDAY TASKS. 

GLOW-WORM TALES. 

THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDOB. 

THE WORD AND THE WILL. 

boards, ilfi. each. 

FOUND DEAD. 

GWENDOLINE'S HARYEST. 

A MARINE RESIDENCE. 

MIRK ABBEY.I SOME PRIVATE VfEWS. 

NOT WOOED, BUT WON. 

TWO HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 

THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 

HALVES. I THE BURNT MILLION. 

FALLEN FORTUNES^ 

WHAT HE COST HER. 

KIT: A MEMORY. 

FOR CASH ONLY. 

A PRINCE OF THE BLOOD. 



Crown 8vo, clotii extra, 3ii. Od. each. 
IN PERIL AND PRIVATION : Stories of Marine Adventure. With t7 Ulushi. 
SUNNY STORIES, and some SHADY ONES. Fr ontispiece by Fred. Barnard. 
NOTES FROM THE <* NEWS." Crown Svo, portrait cover. Iti. ; cloth, le. <M. 



PENNELL (H. CHOLMONPELEY), WORKS BY. Post 8vo,ci.,tfs.M. each. 

PUCK ON PEGASUS. With Illustrations. 

PEGASUS RE-SADDLED. With Ten full-page Illustrations by G. Du Mauribr. 
THE MUSES OF MAYFAIR. Vers de Socidt6. Selected by H. C Pennell. 

PHELPS (E. STUART), WORKS BY. Post Svo. l*. each : cloth. 1». 64. each. 
BEYOND THE GATES. By the Author I AN OLD MAID'S PARADISE. 
of " The Gates Ajar." | BURGL ARS IN PARADISE. 

JACK THE FISHERMAN. Illustrated by C. W. Rkep. Cr. Svo. !•. ; cloth, Iih 6d, 

PJRKIS (C. L.), NOVELS BY. " 

TBOOPINQ WITH CROWS. Fcap. 8vo, pictnr* cover. 1«. 
lAVY LOYSLACE, Post 8vo, musU^Ud\iQaxeLs,*-^^ 
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PLANCHE (J. R), WORKS BY. 

THE PURSUIVANT OF ARMS. With Six Plates, and 209 Illusts. Cr.8vo.cl.7».6«l. 
SOHOS AND POEMS, 1819-1879. Introduction by Mrs. Mackarwess. Cr. 8vo, c l., ttw. 

PLUTARCH'S UVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. Translated from the 

Greek, with Notes Critical and Historical and a Life of Plutarch, by John and 
William Lamqhornb. With Portraits. Two Vols., demy 8vo, half-bound, lOa. 6<l. 

POE'S (EDGAR ALLAN) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Poetry. Intro- 

ductton by Chas. Baudblairb, Portrait, and Facsimiles. Cr. 8vo, cloth, yii. Cd. 

THE MYSTERY OP MARIE ROOET, &c. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, gii. 

POPE'S POETICA L WORKS. Post 8vo, cloth limp. 2s . 

PRAED (MRS. CAMPBELL), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo. iiiust. bds.. a*, ea. 

THE ROMANCE OF A STATI ON. | THE SOUL O F COUNTESS ADRIAN. 

<«THE RIOHT HONOURABLE.** By Mrs. Campbell Praed and Justin McCarthy, 
M.P. Crown Bvo. cloth extra, On. 



PRICE (E. C), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3«. Od. each: post Bvo, illustrated boiirds. Qm, each. 
YALBNTIMA. | THE FOREIONE RS. \ MRS. LANCASTER'S RIVAL. 
OERALD. Post Bvo. ill ustrafd "boards. ai»". 

PRINCESS OLOA.— RADNA: or, The Great Conspiracy of ibSi. hy 
the Princess Olga. Crowrn 8vo. cloth extr a. Ox. 

PROCTOR (RICHARD A., B.A.), WORKS BY. ~ 

FLOWERS OF THE SKY. With 55 Illusts. Small crown Bvo. cloth extra, 3m. <i«l. 
EASY STAR LESSONS. With Star Maps for Every Night in the Year. Cr. bvo, Os. 
FAMILIAR SCIENCE STUDIES. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, tfs. 
SATURN AND ITS SYSTEM. With 13 Steel Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth ex., lOs. 04. 
MYSTERIES OF TIME AND SPACE. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, O*. 
THE UNIVERSE OF SUNS. With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. cloth ex., G«. 
WAOES AND WANTS OF SCIENCE WORKERS. Crown 8 vo, 1b. 6d. 

PRYCE.-MISS "MAXWELL'S APFECtlON^^^ By Richard Pryce. 

With a Frontispiece b y Hal Lud lo w. C row n Bvo, cloth extra, 3b. 6d. 

PAMBOSSON.— PdPULARXSTRONOMY. Bv J. Rambosson, Laureate 

* o f the Ins titu te of France . With n umerous Illu sts. Cfrown 8vo , cloth extra, Tb. 6d. 

RAND0LPH:^=AU»T ABIGAIL DYKES : A Novel.~By Lt. -Colonel 
Gb orgb Randolph, U.S.A. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, Tb. 6d. 

READE (CHARLES), NOVELS SV: 

Crown bvo. cloth extra, illustrated, 3». 64. each ; post Bvo, illust. bds., 3b. each. 




set in New Type, in Elzevir style, fcap. 8vo, half-leather, 38. G4. 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. Illustrated by G. J. Pinwelu 
COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH. Illust. Helbn Patbrsok. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF, Ac. Illustrated by Matt Strbtch. 
LOVE MB UTTLE, LOVB MB LONO. Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
THE DOUBLE MARRIAOB. Illusts. by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., and C. Kbbnb. 
THE OLOISTBR AND THE HEARTH. Illustrated by Charles Keens. 
HARD CASH. Illustrated by F. W. Lawson. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT. Illustrated by S. L. Fildbs, R.A., and William Small. 
FOUL PLAT. Illustrated by Georob Du Maurieb. 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. Illustrated by Robert Barnbs. 
A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. Illustrated by Edward Hughes and A. W. Coopbb. 
A SIMPLETON. Illustrated by Kate Craufurd. 

THE WANDERING HEIR. Illust. by H. Paterson, S. L. Fildbs, C. Green, &c. 
A WOMAN-HATER. Illustrated by Thomas Couldery. 
SINGLEHBART AND DOUBLEFACE. Illustrated by P. Macnab. 
GOOD STORIES OF MEN AND OTHER ANIMALS. Illust. by E.A. Abbey, &c. 
THB JILT.and other Stories. Illustrated byJosBPH Nasr. 
A PERILOUS SECRET. Illustrated by Fred. Barnard. 
RBADIANA. With a Steel-plate Po rtnutof Charles Rbadb. 

BIBLE CHARACTERS: Studies ofT)avid, Pauir&c. Fcap. Bvo, leatherette, Ib. 
THE CLOISTER AND THB HEARTH. With an Introduction by Walter Bksant. 
Elsevir Edition. 4 vols., post Bvo, each with Fro nt., cl. ex., gilt top, 14«. the sat. 

BBLBOTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF CHAB\i^^%Sim>lL, Cx.^N^>«vv<e«x«scwx^^!^ 
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RIDDELL (MRS. J. H.), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3'*. Od. each: post 8vo, illustrated boards, SM.nacn. 
THE PRIHOE OF WALES'S OARDEH PARTY. 1 WEIRD STORIES. 

Post Svo^iiTust'rated 



boards, tin. each. 

HER MOTHER'S DARLING. 
THE MUN'8 CURSE. 
IDLE TALES. 

RiMHER (ALFRED), WORKS BY. Squ ire Svo, cloth gUt,7ii.tfd. each. 



THE UHIHHABITED HOUSE. 
MYSTERY IN PALACE OARDEHS. 
FAIRY WATER. 



OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. With 55 Illubtrations. 

RAMSLES ROUND ETON AND HARROW. WiUi 50 Illustrations. 

AROUT ENGLAND WITH DICKENS. With s8 Illusts. by C . A. VANDgHHOOF. Ac 

RIVES (Am6lie).— BARBARA DERIN6. By Am^ib Kives, Author 

of "Th e Quick or the Dead ? " Two Vol s. , crown 8vo . 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. (Majors ii.">iTiON.) With 
37_lllustratjons by George Ckuikshank. Post 8vo, half-boun d, tim, 

ROBINSON (F. W.), NOVELS BY. ~ 

WOMEN ARE STRANGE. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3a. 

THE HANDS OF JUSTICE. Cr. Bvo. cloth ex., 3n. 6d. ; post 8vo. illust. bds.. 3s. 



ROBINSON (PHIL), WORKS BY. Crown Svo. cloth extra, •». each. 
THE POETS' SIRDS. I THE POETS* BEASTS. 

THE POETS AND NATURE; REPTILES, FISHES, AND INSECTS. 



ROCHEFOUCAULD'S MAXIMS AND MORAL REFLECTIONS. With 

Notes, and an Introductory Essay by Saintb-^Beuve. Post Svo, cloth limp, Qm, 

ROLL OF BATTLE" ABBEY, THE: A List of the Prindipar 

who came from Normandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled m this Country, 
A.o. 106 6-7. W it h Arms emblatoned in Gold and Colours. Handsomely printf»d. 5 <. 

SOWEEY (Hon. HUGH), WORKS Bl^.' Post Svo. cloth, sis. ed. each. ' 
PUNIANA: RIDDLES AND JOKES. With numerous Illustrations. 
MORE PUNIANA. Profusely Illustrated^ 

EUNCIMAN (JAMES). STORIES BY. pos» »vo. bd^, sin. ea. ; ci.. j«*. ««i. t». 

SKIPPERS AND SHELLBACKS. GRACE BALHAIGN'S SWEETHEART. 
SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS. _ 

fiaJSJSELir(W.TLARR), BOGIES AND NOVELS Bt: 

Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6ii. each ; post 8vo, iliust. boards, il«. each ; cloth limn, 3ii. 6d. oa 



ROUND THE OALLEY-FIRE. 
IN THE MIDDLE WATCH. 
A VOYAGE TO THE CAPE. 



A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. 
MYSTERY OF THE <• OCEAN STAR.** 
THE ROMANOIfr OF JENNY HARLOWE 



Cr. Svo, cl. extra, 3«. 6d. ea. ; post Svo, illost. boards, ilff. ea. : doth limp. Sit. 6d. eji 
AN OCEAN TRAGEDY. | MY SH IPMA'TB LOUISE. 

ALONE ON A WIDE WIDE SEA. Cr. Svo, cl. ex., :ia. Od. ; cloth limp. 9s. CM. 
ON THE FO *K'SLE HfcAD. Post Svo, illust. boards, «».; cloth timp. g.«. 6d. 

GAINT AUBYN (ALAN), NOVELS BY. 

^ A FELLOW OF TRINITY. With a Note by Olivcr Wbndclx, Holvbs and a 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3«* 6d. t post Svo, illasL boards, ila. 
THE JUNIOR DEAN. Cr own Svo, cloth extr a, Sm, 6d. 

Fcap. Svo, cloth boards, JCm. 0d. each. 
THE OLD MAID*S SWEE THEART. | MODE ST LITTLE SARA. 
THE MASTER OF ST. BENEDICT'S. Two Vols, crown Svo. 



S ALA^ ( G. A.).-G ASLI 6HT AND DAYLIGH T. Pos t 8vo, boards. 2 s. 
SANSON. -SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS : Memoirs 

of the Sanson Family*Ti688 to 1847) . Crown Svo, cloth extr a , 3*. 6d» 

SAUNDERS (JOHN), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3*. 6d. each; post Svo, illustrated boards, d*. each. 
GUY WATERMAN, i TH E LION IN THE PAT H. | THE TWO DREAMERS. 
BOUND TO THE WHEEL. Crown Svo, cloth extra. 3a. 6d. ^ 

SAUNDERS (KATHARINE), NOVELS BY. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3«. 6«. each; post Svo. illnstrated boards, Us* each. 

MARGARET AND ELUABBTH. I HEART SALVAGE. 

THE HIGH MILL S. | SBBABTIAN. 

JOAN JTERR YWE ATHER. Post Bvo, illustrated boards, fia, 
aiDEON*S ROCK, Crown 8vo, cloth extta^ a». ftA% 
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SCIENCE-GOSSIP : An Illustrated Medmm of Interchange for Students 

and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. Taylor, F.L.S.. &c. Devoted to Geology, 

Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Physiography 

■ Photography, &c. Price 44. Monthlv ; or 5s.per year, post-free. Vols. I. to XIX. 

may be had, y«. ttd . e ach ; Vols. XX. to date. Sn, each. Cases for Binding, %m, 6d> 

SECRET OUT, THE: One Thousand Tricks with Cards; with Enter- 
taining Experiments in Drawing-room or "White Magic." By W. H. Crbmbr. 
With 300 Illustrations. C rown 8v o, cloth extra. 4«. 6<l. 

SEGUIN (L. G.)i WORKS BY: ' 

THE COUHTRy OF THE PASSION PLAT (OBERAMMEROAU) and the Highlands 

of Bavaria. With Map and 37 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3«. 6cl« 
WALKS IN ALGIERS, with a Maps and 16 Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6». 



SENIOR (WM.).— BY ST REAM A ND SEA. Post 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE FOR CHILDREN : LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKE- 

BPEARE. With Illustrations, co loured and plain, by J. Moyr Smith. Cr. 4to. 6«» 

SHARP.-CHILDREN OF TO-MORROW: A Novel. By William 

Sharp. Crown Svo, cloth extra, Urn, 

SHARP (LUKE).— IN A STEAMER CHAIR. By Luke Sharp (R. E. 

Barr). With Two Illusts. by Dkmaim Hammond. Crown Svo, cloth extra , 3«u6d. 

SHELLEY.-THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSEAND PROSE OF 

PEROT BT8SHE 8HELLET. Edited. Prefaced, and Annotated by R. Herns 
Shepherd. Five Vols., crown Svo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d« each. 
POETICAL WORKS, in Three Vols. : 
Vol. I. Introduction by the Editor; Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson; ShtUey's Corre* 
spondence with.StockdaJe : The Wandenng Jpw ; Queen Mab, with th« Notes; Alastor, 
and other Poems ; Rosalind and Helen : Prometheus Unbound ; Adonals, &c. 
VoL II. Laon and Cythna ; The Cenci ; Julian and Maddalo; Swelifbot tke Tyraiu; The Witch of 

Atlas; cpipsychidion: Hellas. 
VoL III. Posthumous Poems ; The Masque of Anarchy ; and other Fiecei. 
PROBE WORKS, in Two Vols.: 
Vol. L The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St. Irryne ; the Dublin and Marlow PainphlBtt ; A lUfuta* 

tion of Deism ; Letters to Leigh Hunt, and some Minor Writings and Fraffments. 
VoL II. The Essays ; Letters from Abroad ; Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY. 
With a Bibliography of Shelley, and an Index of the Prose Works. 

SHERARD,— ROGUES : A Novel. By R. H. Sherard. Crown Svo, 
picture cover, la . ; c loth, la. Od. 

SHERIDAN (GENERAL). — PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL 

p. H. SHERIDAN. With Portraits and F acsimiles. Two Vols.,dein y Svo , cloth, *24 h. 

SHERIDAN'S (RICHARD BRINSLEY) COMPLETE WORKS. With 

Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, his Works in Prose and 

Poetry, Translations, Speeches and Jokes. 10 Illusts. Cr.Svo, hi.-bound, y«. 6cl. 

THE RIVALS, THE SCHOOL FOR SCARDAL, and other Plays. Post Svo, printed 

on laid paper and half- bound. 3s. ... 

BHERIDAE'S COMEDIES: THE RIVALS and THE SCHOOL 90R 8CAHDAL. 

Edited, with an Introduction and Notes to each Play, and a Biographical Sketch, Wy 

Brander Matthews. With Illustrations. Deray Svo, half-parchment, 19s. Ocl. 



SIDNEY'S (SIR PHIUP) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, includ- 

ing all those in "Arcadia." With Portrait, Memorial-Introduction, Notes, Ac by the 
Rev. A. B. Grosart. P.P. Three Vols., crown Svo. cloth boards, 18s» 

SIGNBOARDS: Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camden Hottkn. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 94 Illustrations. Crown Svo, clolh extra. Ts. 6€l; 



SIMS (GEORGE R.), WORKS BY. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 9s. each : cloth limp, fSs. 64. eaca. 
ROGUES AND VAOABOMDS. I MART JANE HARRIED. 

THE RING 0* BELLS. TALES OF TODAY. 

MART JAKE'S MEMOIRS. | DRAMAS OF LIFE. With 60 Illustrations. 

TIHKLETOP'S CRIME. With a Frontispiece by Maurice Grsiffbnhagbm. 

ZEPH: A Ciroai Story, &c. 

Crown Svo, picture cover, lis. each ; cloth. Is. Cd. each. 
HOW THE POOR LIVE; and HORRIBLE LOEDOIT. 
THE DAGOHET RECITER AHD READER: being Readings and Recitations in 

Prose and Verse, selected from his own Works by Gborqb R. Sims. 
DAOONET DITTIES. 
THE CASE OF GEORGE CARDLEMAS, 
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SIST£R DORA : A Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. With Four 
lilustrationg. Demy 8vo. picture cover. 4<l. ; cloth, 6d. 

SICETCHLEY.— A HATCH IN TH£ DARK. By Arthur Sketchley. 

Post 8/0, iiiustrated boards, ga, 

SLANG DICTIONARY (THE): Etymological. Historical, and Anec- 
dotal. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6g. 6d» 

SMITH (J. MOYR), WORKS BY. 

THE PRINCE OF AROOLIS. With 130 niusts. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. 6d. 
TALES OF OLD THULE. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Ga« 
THE WOOmO OF THE WATER WITCH. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, On. 

SOCIETY IN LONDON. By A Foreign Resident. Crown 8vo, 
!■ . ; cloth, la. ttd. 

SOCIETY IN PARIS : The Upper Ten Thousand. A Series of Letters 
from Co un t Paul V asi li to a Youn g Fren ch Di pl omat. Crown 8vo. cloth, Oa« 

SOMERSET. — SONGS" OF ADIEU. By Lord Henry Somerset. 

Small 4to . Japanese ve llum. Oa. 

SPALDING.-ELIZABEtHAN DEMONOLOGY : An Essay on the Belief 

in the E xis tence o f Devils. By T. A. S palding. LL.B. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, J ia, 

SPEIGHTTT. W.), NOVELS BY. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 3a. each. 



THE MTBTERIEB OF HERON DTKE. 
BY DEVIOUS WAYS, &c 
THE GOLDEN HOOP. 



HOODWINKED; and THE SANDY- 
CROFT MYSTERY. 
BACK TO LIFE. 



Post 8vo, cloth limp, J a. 6d. each. 

A BARREN TITLE. L„ ^^^^ ^R NO WIFE? 

THE 8ANDYCR0FT MYSTERY. Crown 8v6, picture cover, la. 



SPENSER FOR CHILDREN. By M. H. Towry. With Illustrations 
by Walte r J. Morg an. Crown 4 to. cloth gilt, 6a. 

STARRY HEAVENS~(THE)": A Poetical Birthday Book. Royal 

i6mo, cloth extra, ila. ttd. 

STAUNTONT^THE laws and practice of chess. With an 

Analysis of the Openings. By Howard Staunton. Edited by Robert B Wormald. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5a. _ 

stedman (e. ca works by. 

VICTORIAN POETS. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9a. 
THE POETS OF AMERICA. Crown dvo. cloth extra, Oa. 



STERNDALE. — THE AFGHAN KNIFE : A Novel. By Kobert 

Armitagh Sterwpalk. Cr. 8vo. cloth extra. 3m. Otl. ; post 8vo. illust. boards. *2m, 

STEVENSON (R. LOUIS), WORKS BY. Post 8vo,cl. limp. Sla.Od. each. 
TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY. Seventh Edit. With a Frontis.by Walter Crane. 
AN INLAND VOYAGE. F ourth Edition. With a F rontispiece by Walter Crane. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6a. each. 
FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. Sixth Edition. 
THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS. With a Frontispiece. Third Edition. 
THE MERRY MEN. Third Edition. I UNDERWOODS: Poems. Fifth Edition. 
MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. Third Edition. 

VIROINIBUSPUERISQUE, and other Papers. Seventh Edition. | BALLADS. 
ACROSS THE PLAINS, wi th other Memories and E ssays. 

NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6a. ; 

post 8vo, iiiustrated boards, Sla. 
THE SUICIDE CLUB; and THE RAJAH*S DIAMOND. (From New Arabian 

Nights.) With Six Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 8yo, cloth 

extra, 5a. 
PRINCE OTTO. Sixth Edition. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 38. 
FATHER DAMIEN: An Open Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hyde. Second Edition. 

Cro wn 8vo, hand-made and brown paper, l a. 

STODDARD. - SUMMER CRUISING IN THE SOUTH SEAS. Bv 

C. Warrem Stoddard. Illustrated b y Walus Mackat. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 8a. 6d. 

STORIES FROM FOREIGN NOVELISTS. With Notices by Helen and 
Alice Zimmesn. Crown 8vo, cloth exua, ^»% ttd%\ v^^t 8vo, illustrated boards, 3a. 
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STRANGE MANUSCRIPT (A) FOUND IN A COPPER CYLINDER. 

_ With 19 Illustrations by Gilbert Gaul. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9m» 

STRANGE SECRETS. Told by Conan Doyle. Pbrcy Fitzgerald, Flor- 
ence Marryat, &c. Cr. 8 vo, cl. ex., Eight Illusts., Ca.; post 8vo, illost. bds.,J|(i. 

STRUTrS~SPORTS AND~"PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OP 

BHOLAND; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, Mum- 
merles, Shows, &c., Kom the Earliest Period to the Present Time. Edited by 
WiLLiAM HowK. With 140 Illust r ations. Crown Svo.. cloth extra, Ta«6d» 

SUBURBAN HOMES (THE) OF LONDON : A Residential Guide. With 

a Map , and No t es on Rental, Rates, and Accommodation, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7»» 6d» 

SWIFT'STDEAN) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir. 

Portrait, and Facsimiles of the Maps in *' Gulliver's Travels." Cr. Svo, d., Ta* 6«l» 

OULLIVER*B TRAVELS, and k TALE OF A TUB. Post Svo, half-bonod, Hu. 

A MOWOGRAPH OK SWIFT . ByJ.CHURTow Colliws. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 8a. ZSkortly, 

SWINBURNE (ALGERNON C), WORKS BY. 



SELECTIONS FROM POETICAL WORKS 

OF A. C. SWINBURNE. Fcap. 8vo, tta. 
ATALANTA IN GALYDON. Crown Svo, 

6s. 
CHASTBLARD: A Tragedy. Cr. Svo. Ts. 
MOTES ON POEMS AND REVIEWS. 

Demy Svo, 1 ■• 
FOEMS AND BALLADS. First Series. 

Crown Svo or fcap. Svo, 9a. 
POEMS AND BALLADS. Second Series. 

Crown Svo or fcap. Svo, 9a. 
POEMS AND BALLADS. Third Series. 

Crown Svo, Ta. 
SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown Svo, 

19a. 6il. 
BOTHWELL: A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 

19s. 6d. 
SONGS OF TWO NATIONS. Cr. Svo. 6s. 



GEORGE CHAPMAN. (See Vol. IT.of G. 

Chapman's Works.) Crown Svo, 9a. 
ESSATS AND STUDIES. Cr. Svo. 19a. 
ERECHTHEUS : A Tragedy. Cr. Svo, 9a. 
SONGS OF THE SPRINGTIDES. Crowf 

Svo. 6a. 
STUDIES IN SONG. Crown Svo, Ta. 
MART STUART: A Tragedy. Cr.Svo, tia. 
TRISTRAM OF LTONESSB. Cr. Svo, 9a. 
A CENTURY OF ROUNDELS. Sm. Ato, 9a. 
A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY. Cr.Svo. 7a. 
MARINO FALIERO: A Tragedy. Crown 

Svo, 6a. 
A STUDY OF VICTOR HUGO. Cr.Svo, 9a. 
MISCELLANIES. Crown Svo, 19a. 
LOCRINE : A Tragedy. Cr. Svo. 6a. 
A STUDY OF BEN JONSON. Cr.Svo. 7a. 
THE SISTERS ; A Tragedy. Cr.Svo, 6a. 



SYMONDS.-WINE, WOMEN, AND SONG : Mediaeval Latin Students' 

Songs. With Essay and Trans, by J . Addingtow Symomds. Fcap. Svo , parchment, 9a« 

SYNTAX'S (DR.)~THREE TOURS : In Search of the PicturesqueTTd 
Search of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife. With Rowlandson's Coloured Illua- 
trations, and Lite of the Author by J. C. Hotten. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 7a. 



TAINE'S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Translated b^ 

Henry Van Laun. Four Vols., small demy Svo, cl. bds., 30s. — Popular Eoitxon, 
T wo Vols., large c rown Svo, cloth extr a, t*i», 

TAYLOR'S (BAYARD) DIVERSIONS OF THE ECHO~"CLUBTbS: 

lesque sof Modern Writers . ^Post_Svo, clot h lim p, 9a. 

TAYLOR (DR. J. E., F.L.SO> WORKS BY. Cr. Svo, cl. ex., 7a. 6il. each. 
THE SAGACITY AND MORALITY OF PLANTS: A Sketch of the Life and Conduct 
of the Vegetable Kinedom. With a Coloured Frontispiece and xoo Illustrations. 
OUR COMMON BRITISH FOSSIL S, and Where to Find Them. 331 IllustraUons. 
THE PLAYTIME NATURALIST. With 360 Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth, Aa. 



TAYLOR'S (TOM) HISTORICAL DRAMAS. Containing *• Clancarty," 

** Jeanne Dare," "'Twixt Axe and Crown," **The Fool»s Revenge,** " Arkwright'i 
Wife,'* ** Anne Boleyn,'* " Plot and Passion.** Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 61!. 
\* The Plays may also be had separately, at la. each. 

TSniYSON (LORD): A Biographical Sketch. By H. J. Jbnnings. 
With a Photograph-Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6a.— Cheap Edition, post Svo, 
portra it cover, l a. ; cloth, la. 6<l. 

IHAGKERAYANA : Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by Hundreds oY 
Sketches by William Makepeack Thackeray. Crown Svo. cloth extra. Ta. 6d. 

tfitAMElS.— A NEW PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE THAMES. 

By A. S. Krausse. Wit h 3 40 Illustr at ions Post Svo. l». ; cloth, la. 6«l« 

THOMAS (BERTHA), NOVELS BY. Cr. Svo. c\ . .Im. Od. ea. ; post Svo. -Jn. ^Z 
THE YIOUN-PLAYER. | PROU D M^vlSlEV^ 

CBSSSIDA* Post Svo, illustrated boards« '4t% 



24 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



THOMSON'S SEASONS, and CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. With Intro- 
duction by Al lah Cu w wiwqham, and 48 Illustrations. Post 8vo, half-bound, g <. 

THORNBURY (WALTER). WORKS BY. cr. 8vo, ci. extra, r.. «d. each. 

THE LIFE AMD C0RRE8P0MDBNCE OF J. M. W. TURNER. Founded upon 

Letters and Papers furni^ed by his Friends. With Illustrations in Coloors. 
HAUHTED LONDON. Edit, by E. Walford. M.A. l Uuats. by F. W. Fairholt, g.S.A. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ils. each. 
OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. | TALES FOR THE MARINES. 

TIMES (JOHN), WORKS BY. Crown Svo. cloth extra. 7*. 6d. each. 

THE HISTORY OF CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IN LONDON: Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns. With 49 Illnstradons. 

ENOUSH ECCENTRICS AND ECCENTRICITIES t Stories of Delusions. Impos- 
tures, Sport ing Scenes, Ecc entric Artists, Theatrical Folk, Ac 48 Illustration s. 

TROLLOPE (ANtHONY), NOVELS BY;^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ifm* 6d. each ; post Bvo, illustrated boards, 3a. each» 



THE WAY WE UVE NOW. 
K2PT IN THE DARK. 
FRAU FROHMANN. 



MARION FAY. 

MR. SCARBOROUGH'S FAMILY. 

THE LAND-LgAOUERS. 



Post ivo, illustrated boards, !ii«. each. 
GOLDEN LION OF O RANPERE. | JOHN CALDIOATE. | AMERICAN SENATOR . 

TROLLOPE (FRANCES E.), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, tl«. od. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9s. each. 
LIK E SHIPS UPO N THE SE A. \ M ABEL' S PRO G RESS. | ANNE FURNESS. 

TR OLLOPE (T. A.). -DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. Post 8vo, uiust. bds., a«, 
TROWBRIDGE.-FARNELL'S FOLLY : A Novel. By J. T. Trow- 

BRIDGE. P ost 8vo, illu strat ed boards , 3s. 

TYTLER *(C. C. FRASER-).-MTsfRESS JUDITH : A Novel. By 

C. C. Praser«Tytler. Crown 8vo, cloth extra , a*. 6d. ; pos t 8 v o, illost.' boards, 3». 

TYTLER (SASAH), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. each. 
THE BRIDE'S PASS. I BURIED DIAMONDS. 

NOBLESSE OBLIGE. | LADY BE LL. | THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 3s. each. 
WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. I BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 

CITOYENNE JACQUELINE, DISAPPEARED. 

SAINT MUNGO'S CITY. THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. 



VILLARI.— A DOUBLE BOND. By Linda Villari. Fcap. 8vo, picture 
cover, In. 

WALT~WHITMAN, POEMS BY. Edited, with Introduction, by 
' _ William M. Rossett i. With Portrait. Cr .Svo, han d-made pa per and bockram, 6s^ 

Walton and cotton's complete angler ; or, The Con- 

• templative Man's Recreation, by Izaak Walton ; and Instructions how to Angle for a 
Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by Charles Cotton. With Memoirs and Notes 
by Sir Ha rris Nicolas, and 61 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7», 6d. 

WAftDnrHERBERT), WORKS BY. ~ 

FIVE TEARS WITH THE CONGO CANNIBALS. With 9a niastratloos by the 
Author, Victor Pbrard, and. W. B. Davis. Third ed. Roy. 8vo, cloth ex., 14m. 
MY LIFE WITH STANLEY'S REAR GUARD. With a Map by F. S. Wbllbr, 
F.R.G.S. Post tfvo, Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

WARNER. -A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. By Charles Dudley 

Warner. Crown 8vo, cloth extra , 6s. _______„__«_____^____________ 

WARRANT TO EXECUTE CHARLES L A Facsimile, with the 59 

Signatures and Seals. Printed on paper 22 in. by 14 in. SSs. 
WARRANT TO EXECUTE MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. A Facsimne, iacludios 
Queen Eligabeth's Signature and the Great Seal. t 8s. 

WASSERMANN (LILLIAS), NOVELS BY. 

THE DAFFODILS* Crown 8vo, Is. < c lotb, I h . «d . 
THE MARQUIS OF C ARABAS* B7 Kkroi\ \N kt^qi^ wd Lillias WASSXSUAkN. 

H vols., crown 8vo. 
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WALFORD (EDWARD, M.A.), WORKS BY. 

«ALF0RD*8 COUNTY FAHILiEB OF THE UNITED KINODOM (180S). Contain- 

ing the Descent, Birtb, Marriage, Education, &c., of 12,000 Heads of Families, 

tneir Heirs, Offices, Addresses, Clubs, &c. Royal 8vo, cloth eilt, 50«. 
ItfilLFORD'B WINDSOR PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIOHTAGB (1808). 

Crown bvo, clotn extra, 13«. 6d. 
WaLFOMO'B shilling PEERAGE (1803). Containing a List of the House of 

Lords, Scotcn and Irish Peers, &c. samo, cloth, Is. 
WALFORD'S SHILLING BARONETAGE (1803). Containing a List of the Baronets 

of the United Kingdom, Biographical Notices, Addresses, &c. aamo, cloth, 1«. 
WALFORD'S SHILLniG KNIGHTAQE (1808). Containing a List of the Knights 

ot the United Kingdom, Biographical Notices, Addresses, (KC samo, cloth. Is. 
WALFORD'S SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS (1803). Containing a Ust of aU 

Members of the New Parliament, their Addresses, Clnbs, &c szmo, cloth, Is. 
WALFORD'S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, AMD 

HOUSE OF COMMONS (1808 ). Royal 32mo, cl oth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 
TALES OF OUR GREATJ'AMVLIES. Crown 8vo, cloth_extra, 3s. ftiL 

WEATHER, HOW TO FORETELL THJS, WITH POCKET SPEC- 
TROSCOPE. By F. W. Cory. W ith lo Illustr ations. Cr. 8vo, is. ; cloth . I s. 6il . 

WESTALL (Wmiain).— TRUSt-MOllEY. Three Vols., crowa 8va 

WESTROPP.-HANDBOOK OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By 

Hopper M. W estropp. Wi th Illnsts . and List of Marks. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

WHlST.-HOW TO PLAY SOLO~ WHIST. By Abraham S. Wilks 

and Charles F. Pardon. New Edition. Post 8vo, cloth limp, Jis. 

WHISTLER'S (MR.) TEN O 'CLOC K. Cr. 8 vo. hand-made pa perTlsT 
WHTTE.--tHE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By Gilbert 

White, M.A. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and h alf-bound, its. 

WILLIAMS (W. HATTIEU, F.R.A.S.), WORKS BYi^ 

SCIENCE IN SHORT CHAPTERS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ts. 6d. 

A SIMPLE TREATISE ON HEAT. With Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth Ump, Jik 64. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF COOKERY. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF IRON AND STEEL MAKING. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, g s. 

WILLIAMSON (MRS. F. H.).--A CHIED WIDOW. Post 8vo, bds., 28. 

Wilson (dr. Andrew, f.r.s.e.), works by. 

CHAPTERS ON EVOLUTION. With 259 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, Ts. 6d. 
LEAVES FROM A NATURALIST'S NOTE-BOOK. Post 8vo, cloth Ump, ^. 6d« 
LEISURE-TIME STUDIES. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 
STUDIES IN LIFE AND SENSE. With numerous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 
COMMON ACCIDENTS: HOW TO TREAT THEM. Illusts. Cr.8vo,ls.:c1..1a.6d. 
GLIMPSES OF NATURE. With 35 I llustrations. Crown 8vj, cloth extra, as. 64. 

WINTER (J. S.), STORIEOY. Post Svo, illustrated boards, Sis. each. 
CAVALRY LIFE. ■ | REGIMENTAL LEGENDS. 

A SOLDIER'S CHILDREN. With 34 Illustrations by E. G. Thouson and B. Stuart 
Harpy. Crown Svo , clot h extra, 3w. 6d. 

WISSMANN.-MY SECOND JOURNEY THROUGH EQUATORIAL 

AFRICA. By Hermann von Wissmaww. With 92 Illusts. Demy Svo, 16s. 

WOOD.— SABINA ; A Novel. By Lady Wood. Post Svo, boards. 2s. 

WOOD (H. FJ, DETECTIVE STORIES BY. Cr.8vq,6s.ea.; post Svo. bds. i^s. 
PASSBNGBif FROM SCOTLAND YARD. | ENGLISHMAN OF THE RUB CAIN. 

WOOLLEY.— RACHEL ARMSTRONG ; or, Love and Theology. - By 
CeUa Parkbr Woollby. Post Svo, illustrated boards, !is. ; cloth, gs. 6d. 

WRIGHT (THOMAS), WORKS BY. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

CARICATURE HISTORY OF THE GEORGES. With 400 Caricatures, Squibs, &c. 

HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND OF THE GROTESQUE IN ART, liITERA- 
^TURE, SCULPTURE, AND PAINTING. Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.SJi 

IVYHttAi*.— m[Y FLIRTATIONS. By Margaret Wynman. With 13 
Illustrations by J. Bbrnaro Partripgb. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 3». 6d. 

VATES (EDMUND), NOVELS BY. Post Svo. illustrated boards, 3s. each. 
* LAND AT LAST. | THE FORLORN HOPE. | CASTAWJY. 

7OLA (EMILE), NOVELS BY. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6(1* ea.c\x. 
•* THE DOWNFALL. Translated by E; A. Vizetii.\.\. tVivcdL'B.^vWaa. 

tHE DREAM» Tim^l^^ t>7 Ew2A Chah^. NyU>i^\VVv'&Vc^VViU^V!\«-*»»<^'^'^^ 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



LISTS OF BOOKS CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 

•»♦ For fuller cataloguing, see alphabetical arrangement^ pp. 1-25. 



THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 

k Jonniey Hound My I ooni. By Xavikb 

nit Maistrb. 
Ouips and Quiddities. By W. D. Adams. 
Th« Atfony Golumn of **th« Tlmei.*' 
Molanoholy AnatomiMd: Abridgment of 

** Barton's Anatomy of Melancholy." 
The Bpoeehei of Chariei DIokeni. 
Foeileal Ingenultiei. By W. T. Dobson. 
The Cupboard Papen. By Pin-Bbc. 
W. S. OilberC'i Playi. Pirst Series. 
W. S. Ollbeii*! Playi. Second Series. 
toBis of Irish Wit and Humour. 
AalDials and If asters. By Sir A. Helps. 
Boeial Pressure. Bv Sir A. Helps. 
Curiosities of Critiolsm. H. J. Jrnnings. 
Holmes's Autocrat of Brealifast-Table. 
Pencil and Palette. By R. Kempt. 
LttUo Essays; from La mb's L etters. 



Post 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 6d. per Volume. 

Forensic Anecdotes. B> Jacob Larwood. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. Jacob Larwood 
Jeuzd'Esprit. Edited by Henry S. Leigh. 
Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 
OurselYes. By B. Lynn Linton. 
Pastimes ft Players. By R. M acgreoor. 
New Paul and Virginia. W.H.Mallocs. 
Mew Republic By W. H. Malloce. 
Puck on Pegasus. By H. C. Pennbll. 
Pegasus Re-8addled. By H. C. Pennell. 
Muses of Mayfair. Ed. H. C. Pennelu 
Thorean : His Life & Aims. By H. A.' Page. 
Puniana. By Hon. Hugh Rowley. 
More Puniana. By Hoc. Hugh Rowley. 
The Philosophy of Handwriting. 
By Stream and Sea. By Wm. Senior. 
LeaYCS from a Naturalist's Note- Book. 
By Dr. Andrew Wilsom. 



THE GOLDEN LIBRARY. 
Bayard Taylor's Diyersions of the Echo 

Club. 
Bonnett's Ballad History of England. 
Bennett's Bongs for Sailors. 
Oodwln's LiYss of the Necromancers. 
Pope's Poetical Works. 
Holmes's Autocrat of Breakfast Table. 



Post 8vo, doth limp, ila. per Volume. 

Jesse's Scenes of Country Life. 
Leigh Hunt's Tale for a Chimney 
Corner. / 

Mallory's Mort d'Arthnr: Selections. 
Pascal's Provincial Letters. 
Bochefoncauld's Maxims ft Beflections. 



THE WANDERER'S LIBRARY. 

Wanderings In Patagonia. By Julius 

Beerbohm. Illustrated. 
Camp Notes. By Frederics Boylb. 
SaYage Life. By Prbdbrice Boyle. 
Heme England In the Olden Time. By 

G. Daniel. Illustrated bv Cruieshane. 
OlfWUl LltSe. By Thomas frost. 
Lives of the Conjurers. Thomas Frost. 
The Old Showmen and the Old London 

Fairs. By Thomas Frost. 
Low-Llfs Pieeps. By James Greenwood. 



Crown 8vo, cloth eitra, tfs. Od. each. 

Wilds of London. James Greenwood. 
Tunis. Chev. Hesse-wartbgg. aalllusts. 
Life and Adventures of a Cheap Jack. 
World Behind the Scenes. P.Fitzgeralo. 
Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings. 
The Genial Showman. By E.P. Hingston. 
Story of London Parks. Jacob Larwood. 
London Characters. ByHENRYMAYRKw 
Seven Oenerations of Executioners. 
Summer Cruising In the South Seat. 
By C. Warren Stoddard. IlliiittrAted. 



POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 



Harry Fliidyor at Cambridge. 

Jeff Brlggs's Love Story. Bret Hartx. 



Twtei oTlTable Hountaln. Bret Harte. 
Snow-bound at Eagle's. By Bret Hartx. 
A Day's Tour. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
Bsther*! Glove. 6y R. B. Francillon. 
Scnteneedl By Somxrvillx Gibney. 
Tho Professor's Wife. By L. Graham. 
Hrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By 

Julian Hawthornx. 
Niagara Spray. By J. Hollingshead. 
A Romance of the Queen's Hounds. By 

Charles James. 
Garden that Paid Rent. Tom Jerrold. 
Cat by the Mess. By Arthur Keyser. 
Teresa Itasca. By A. MacAlpine. 
Our Sensation Novel. I. H. McCarthy. 
Doom I By Justin H. McCarthy. 
Drtly. By Justin H. McCarthy. 



Lily Lass. Justin H. McCarthy. 
Was She Good or Bad ? By W. Minto. 
Notes from the "News." By Jas. Payn. 
Beyond the Gates. By E. S. Phelps. 
Old Maid's Paradise. By E. S. Phelps. 
Burglars in Paradise. By E. S. Phelps. 
Jack the Fisherman. By E. S. Phelps. 
Trooping with Crows. By C. L. Pireis. 
Bible Characters. By Charles Reaox. 
Rogues. By R. H. Shbrard. 
The Dagonet Reciter. By G. R. Sivs. 
Hew the Poor Live. By G. R. Sims. 
Case of Geon£e Candlemas. G. R. Sims^ 
Sandycroft Mystery. T. W. Speight. 
Hoodwinked. By T. W. Speight. 
Father Damien. By R. L. Steven^ov. • 
A Double Bond. By Linda Villari. 
Hy LiCs with Stanley's Rear Guard. By 
Herbbrt Ward. 



HANDY NOVELS. Fcsp. 8vo, cloth boards, Is. <M. each. 
M# O/tfJNAld'fl Sweetheart. A.St.Aubyn | Taken from the Enemy. H. NxwsobT. 
Mp4§M$ Little Eara. Alan St. Aubyn. \ k LaiXSouL By W. L. Aldxx. 

The Bwen SlMpaii Pt Bi^nftiui. B^ ^. ii. Ca\.y.%.\v>q&. 
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MY LIBRARY. 

Choice Works, printed 00 laid paper, bound hair-Roxbnrghe, 5I«» 6d« each. 



Fmv F/enohwomen. ByAusviNDossoN. 
Citation and Examination of William 

Sludupearo. By W. S. Landok. 
TIm Journalof Haurloe de auorln. 

THE POCKET LIBRARY. PosI 8vo. 

TiM Buayi of Ella. Dy Charles Lamb. 
Koblnaon Crusoe. Edited by John Major. 

With sylllusts. by Gborgb Cruiksu «nk, 
Whlmi and Oddltiei. ByTuoMAs Hood. 

With 8^ Illastratioos. 
Tlia BarW*i Chair, and The Hedgehog 

Letten. By Douglas Jbrrold. 
Oaetronomy as a Fine Art. By Brilt at- 

Savarin. Trans. R. K, Anderson, M.A. 
The Bplcnrean, &c. By Thomas Moors. 
J>^i*h Hnnt*s Essavs. Ed. K. Or.Li kp 



Christie Johnstone. BvCharlbsRiadb. 

With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Peg Wofllngton. By Charlbs Reads. 
The Pramatle Essays of Charles Lamh. 



printed on laid paper and hf.-bd., 3«. ea'-h. 
White's Natnral History of 8elbont«k 
GalllYer*8 TraYols, and The Tkile of a 

Tub. By Dean Swift. 
The RlYals. Bohool for 8eandal,and other 

Plavs by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Anecdotes of the Clergy. J. I. a r wood. 
Thomson's Seasons. Illustrated. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 

and The Professor at the Breallfa^t- 

Table. By Oliver Wendlll Holm» s. 



THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

Library Editions op Novels by the Best Authors, many Illustrated, 

crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 



By F. ai. 

The Green Bird. 



AI^I^EIV. 



II7 GRANT AliriSlV. 



PhlUstla. 
Babylon. 
Strange Stories. 
Beckoning Hand. 
In all Shades. 



TheTentsof 8hem. 
For Malmle*8 Snke. 
The Devirs Die. 
This Mortal Goll. 
The Great Taboo. 



Dnmaresq*s Daughter. J Blood Royal. 
The Duchess of Povysland. 

By EOWf IV Ti. ARNOLD. 

Phra the Phoenician. 

By AliAIV ST. AVBYIV. 

A Fellow of Trinity. 

By Ber. H. BAKING GOUIiB. 

Red Spider. | Eyo. 

By W. BESANT A J. RK^E. 



By Cellars Arbour. 
Monks of Thelema. 
The Seamy Side. 
Ten Years^ Tenant. 



My Little Girl. 
Case of Hr.Lucraft. 
This Son of Yulcan. 
Golden Butterfly. 
Ready-Money Mortlboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
*Twa8 In Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

By WAIiTEB B IS (4 A NT. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains* Room. | Herr Paulns. 
All In a Garden Fair 
The World Went Very Well Then. 
For Faith and Freedom. 



IflORT. & FRANCES COI^I^INS. 

Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
Village Comedy. | Tou Play Me False. 
By WIIiKIE COLIilNM. 



The Froaen Deepw 
The Two Destinies. 
Law and the Lady. 
Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen LeaYes. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 
«*I Say Ho." 
Little Novels. 
The Evil Genius. 
The Legacy of Gala 
A Rogue's Life. 
Blind LoYO. 



Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 
Bell of St. Paul's. 
To Call Her Mine. 



The Holy Rose. 
Armorel of Lyon- 

esse 
St. Katherlne's by 

the Tower. 



By ROBl^RT 

The Shadow of the 

A Child of Nature. I Heir of Linne. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. 



BIJ€IIANAN. 

Sword. I Matt. 



God and the Man. 
LoYe Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. 



The New Abelard. 
Foxglove Manor. 
Master of the Mine. 



By HAIili €A1NE. 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hagar. | The DeemsteT* 



Armadale. 
After Dark. 
No Name. 
Antonina. I Basil. 
Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret 

aaeen of Hearts, 
y Misoellanles. 
Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wlfo. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs? 
New Magdalen. 

By UIJTTON COOH. 
Paul Foster's Daughter. 

By JVIA'Fr I^RI.n. 
Adventures of a Fair Rebel. 

By B. iU. CRuttKR. 
Diana Barrlngton. I Pretty Miss Neville. 
Proper Pride. I A Bird of Passage. 

By WIIililAlYA €Y1>I^EI^ 
Hearts of Gold. 

By A I4 Pit ON8E DAVDET. 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 

By EUASRltJel UAH'ttON. 
The Fountain of Youth. 

By JAUIES JDE iriIA.A.E. 
A Castle in Spain. 

By J. liEITII DERIVE NT. 
Our Lady of Tears, i Circe's Lovers. 

By BICIC BOr^OVAN. 
Tracked to Doom. 

By Mrs. ANNIE EBWARBE2S. 
Archie Lovell. 

By G. iVIANTII^I^B FENN. 
The New Mistress. 

By PERC;^ FITZGERAl^B. 
Fatal Zero. 

Ry R. E. FRANCIIil^ON. 

8ueen Cophetua. I A Real Queen, 
ne by One. I King or Knave 

Prcf. by Sir RART£b 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



The Piccadilly (3/6) Kovkls— continued. 

By EDWAR0 QAHHETT. 
The Capel Glrli. 

ut, ciiajbi.es gibbon. 

Robin Oray. I The Golden ShafU 

LoYintf a Dream. lOf Hi^ Degne. 
The Flower of the Poreit. 
^ ,By B. QI^ANVIl.I^E. 
The Loet Helreee. I The Foeeleker. 

n .SZ.^'5*'''' OBIEFITH. 

Corlnthia Marazion. 

.. . Bf THOJflAII HABBir. 

Under (he Greenwood Tree. 
. « By^BBET HABTB. 

A Waif of the Plalni. 
K Ward of the Golden Gate. 
A Sappho of Green Bpringi. 
Colonel Starbottle*! ClienC^ 
Buay. I Sally Dows. 

By JVI^IAN IIAWTUOBIVE. 



Garth. 

Bllice Onentin. 
Bebaetfan Strome. 
DaYid Polndezter*! 



DOBt. 

Fortune's FooL 
Beatrix Randolph. 

■•1. « ^---------- Disappearance. 

The Bpeotre of the Camera. 

By filir A. ELEI^Pel. 
lYan de Blron. 

By ISAAC HEIVDEBSOIV. 
M&tha Page. 

By I?Ir». AliFREB HUNT. 
The Leaden Caiket | Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 

Hf JEAN INGEIiOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

By B. ASHE KING, 
A Drawn Game. 
•*The Wearing of the Green.*' 

By E. LtNN lilNTON. 
Patricia Kemball. lone. 
Under which Lord? Paston Carew. 
*«My LoYOl" Sowing the Wind. 

The Atonement of Leam Dundaa. 
The World Well Lost. 

By HENBY W. JLMJCY, 
Gideon Fleyce. 

By JUSTIN IWcOABTIIY. 
A Fair Saxon. Donna Qalxote. 

Llnley Rochford. Maid of Athens. 
Miss Misanthrope. Camiola. 
The Waterdale neighbours. 
My Enemy's Daughter. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
The Comet of a Season. 

By AGNES XUACBONEIil*. 
Qnaker Cousins. 
By B. CHBISTIE IVfllRBAlT. 



Yal Strange. 

Hearts. 

A Model Father. 



Life's Atonement. 

Joseph's Coat. 

Coals of Fire. 

Old Blazer's Hero. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. I Cynic Fortune. 

The Way of the World. 

By RIIJBBAY Sn HEBHIAN. 
The Bishops' Bible. 
Paul Jones's Alias. 

By HUaiE NISBET. 

nr GBOBGES OHNET. 
M Weird eUL 
.^ By lOLru. OIiIPHANT. 



The Piccadilly (3/6) NovEL8-«wi/wiwi, 
By OIJIDA. 



Held in Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalia. 

CeclICastlemalne's 

Gage. 
Trleotrin. f Puck. 
Folle Farine. 
A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. [_ Slgna. 
Princess I 

Ine. 



laprax- 



Two Little Wooden 
Shoes. 

In a Winter City. 
Ariadne. 
Frlendihlp. 
Moths. I Rnfflno. 
PlplBtrello. 
AVillage Commune 
BImbl. I Wanda. 
Frescoes.) Othmar. 
In Maremma. 
Syrlin.lGuilderoy. 
Santa Barbara. 



By MABGABET A. PAVI^ 

Gentie and Simple. 

, * .. »J JAMES PAYN. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. 

Less Black than We're Painted. 

A Confidential Agent. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

In Peril and Privation. 

The Mystery of Mirbrldge. 

The Canon^s Ward. 



Walter's Word. 
By Proxy. 
High SpirlU. 
Under One RooCi 
From Exile. 
Glow-worm Tales. 



Talk of the Town 
Holiday Tasks. 
The Burnt MUllon. 
The Word and tha 

WIU. 
Sunny Stories. 



\ 



By E. C. PBICE. 

Yalentina. i The Foreigners. 

Mrs. Lancaster's RlYaL '"•"•^ 

By BICflABB PBYOB, 
Miss MaxweU's Affections. 

By CIIABI.es BEABB. 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Lonf. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

The Course of True Love. 

The Autobiography of a ThieC 

Put Yourself in his Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

Singleheart ana Doublefsoe. 

Good Stories of Men and other Animals. 

HardCash. Wandering Heirw 

Peg Wofflngton. A Weman-Haterl 

ChrlstieJohnstone. A Simpleton. 

Griffith Gaunt. Readiairia. 

Foul Play. The Jilt 

A Perilous Secret. 

By IVlrs. J. H. BIBBEI^I^, 

The Prince of Wales's Garden Partv. 
Weird Stories. "^* 

By F. W. BOBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

By lY. CliABK BVSSEIili. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 
My Shipmate Louise. 
Alone on a Wide Wide Sea. 

By JOHN SAUNBEBS. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamank 
Bound to the WheeL 
The Lion in the Path. 
ByKATHABINE SAUNBBBS. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. ^^ 

Qi\,4«Qitf % Itook. I Heart SalntfSb 



CHATTO & WINOUS, 214, PICCADILLY. 
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The Piccadilly (3/6) Novev&— continued. 

By liVKE SHARP. 
In a Steamer Chair. 

By HAUHLEir SMART. 

Without LoYe or Licenee. 

B7 R« A. ST£KN]»A1j£. 

The Afi^an Knife. 

Br BERTHA THOMAfl. 

Proud Maisie. | The Violin-player. 

By FRANCES E. TBOI^I^OPK. 

Like Bhipi upon the Sea. 

Anne Fumeii. | MabePe Proifreii. 

By IVAN TVBGENIEFF, Ac, 

Stories firom Forei^ NoTeliits. 



The Piccadilly (3/6) Novels — continued. 

B7 ANTHONY TROL.IiOPE. 
Fran Frohmann. I Kept in the Dark. 
Marion Fay. iLand-Leagnen. 

The Way We LiYO Row. 
Mr. 8carborough*i Family. 

By C. C. FRASER-TITTIiER. 

Mistress Judith. 

By SARAH TTTT^ER. 
The Brlde*8 Pass. I Lady Bell. 
Noblesse Oblige. | Buried Diamonds. 
The Blaekhalf Ghosts. 

By I9IARK TWAIN. 
The Amerioan Claimant. 

By J. S. WINTER. 
k Soldier's Children. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 



By ARTEimTSi WARD. 

Artemus Ward Complete. 

By EBHOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. 

Br HAiniliTON AIBE. 

Carr 01 Carrlyon. | Confidences. 
By 191 ABIT AliBBRT. 
Brooke Finoliley's Daughter. 

By Hni. AliEXANDER. 
Hald,Wire,orWldow? I Yalerie*s Fate. 

By ORANT AIjIjEN. 
Strange Stories, i The DeYil*s Die. 
Philistia. This Mortal Coil. 

Babylon. I In all Shades. 

The Beckoning Hand. 
For Maimie^s Sake. | Tents of Shem. 
The Oreat Taboo. 

By AliAN ST. AIJBVN. 
A Fellow of Trinity. 
By Rer. S. BABINO QOVIiB. 
Red Spider. I Etc. 

By FRANK BARRETT. 
Fettered for Life. 
Between Life and Death. 
The Sin of Olga ZassouUch. 
Folly Morrison. I Honest Davie. ' 
Lieut Barnabas.'! Prodigal's Progress. 
Found OuU^. I k Recoiling Vengeance. 
For Love and Honour. 
John Ford ; and His Helpmate. 
Uttle Lady Unton. 
By ir. BESANT Sn J. BICE. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, da. each. 

BySUEI^SI^EV^ BEAlJCHAIflP. 

Grantley Orange. 

By FREI>£RI€K BOlTIiE. 

Camp Rotes. | Savage Life. 

Chronicles of Ro-man*s Land. 



By Celia*s JLrbonr. 
Monks of Thelema. 
The Seamy Side. 



Ten Years^ Tenant. 



This Son of Vulcan. 
My Little OirL 
Case of Mr.Lucraft. 
Golden Butterfly. 
Ready-Money Mortlboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
Twas in TrafUgar's Bay. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

By WAXTER BESANT. 
Dorothy Forster. I Unole Jack. 
Children of Olbeon. I Herr Paulus. 
An Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains* Room. 
An in a Carden Fair. 
TlM .World Went Very WeU Then. 
For Faith and Freedom. 
To OaU Her Mine. 
TlM BeU of St Paoi's. / The Holy Rose. 



By BRET HARTE. 

Flip. ICalifomianiBtorles. 

Marufa. | Gabriel Conroy. 

An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
k Phyllis of the Sierras. 

By HABOIiD BRYBGES. 

Uncle Sam at Home. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 



The Shadow of the 

Sword. 
JL Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Foxglove Manor. 



The Martyrdom of 

MadeUne. 
Annan Water. 
The Hew Abeiard. 
Matt 
The Heirof Linne. 



The Master of the Mine. 

By HAIili CAINE. 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 

By Commander CAIflERON. 

The Cruise of the <* Black Prince.'* 
By Hire. liOVETT CAMERON. 

Deceivers Ever. | Juliet's Guardian. 

Ry AUSTIN CliARE. 

For the Love of a Lass. 

Ry rrirs. ARCHER CI4ITE. 

Paul Ferroll. 

Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 
By HACIiABEN COBBAN. 

The Cure of Souls. 

By C. AI^IiSTON COI^IiINS. 

The Bar Sinister. 

HORT. Sc FRANCES COIililNS. 

Sweet Anne Page. J Transmigration. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 

A Fight with Fortune. 

Sweet and Twenty. | Village ComedY« 

Frances. \\<^^^\asiT&!^^^dAM» 



COOKS PUBLISHED BY 



, Q WhllD, 

■• Hum. Tha MooaiCoaa. 

AotoDtBS. I Bull. I Mu »na Wirt. 
Kid* utd Buk. I ~ — — ■ 
Tha Daad BmmL ' ' 
Qoun of Heartii 

Htiior mm 

Wta Hatfdslen. 

law and ihsLady. 
ThaTWDDeitlnleo. 
H&antod HoMI. 
k Rof DS'i Ul». 



Po«r Hid Finch. 
Tha Fall an Lsftvci. 
Jauhal'a DaMlitcr 
Tha Wuk Robe. 
Haart and Bolance. 
-I ifj Bo." 
Tba E¥ll OsDltu. 

LltUt HOTdl. 

Lakacf al Gain. 
BUDd Una. 
Ht N. J. C'OI.QUHOtlN. 
Bmirj' Inch a Boldlar. 

iir Diii"rvN coon. 

Lao. I Paul FoaUr*! Danjhlcir. 

II7 <-. KCiDKRT 1;lt«»DOI^li. 

Prapbalof iha Qroat Bmolir Houutatna 

Pralty hIii 
Dlai 



CKUMUU, 

-.., Mavllli- 

Blrd Bf Puiaga. 

nn Barrlnflan. 1 ProBer Prld 

-1 of Oold. 

AI.PIION8E DA 



Prlda. 



nail 



In Bpali 
I.KIT 



■It CH 

■tihai bj 



■ by Bn, I Ollvar Twlit. 

PlQksIoli Papan. iHlabolai Xlcklaby. 
Br DICK DOIWOVAIV. 

Tba ■an-Hontar, '-■-^' -• ■— " 



Tha Hod trom Nui 



."tf 



BCICII. 



By PBBCr nTKRHBALD. 



F*T*F Portoltan. 



I Polly. 

. Fatal Zara. 

Tha Baoond Mri. TllloUon. 
Saianty-Bva Breoke Btrsat. 
Tba Lady at BraDtama, 
By PEBCV FITsenEBALn 
tiiul alhcn. 
Btnuit* Baoiati. 

AI.BAIVV DB VONBLANQVE. 
Filthy LuoFO. 

By B. E. PBAKrCU.I.OKf. 
Olympla. I Qaaen GophMua. 



^"itajQi 



1 wo- Shi LI. I HO Novbl^.-coW>i.w^. 

By flAlIt FBIH\VEI.I« 
One of Two. 

By EBWABB OABBBTT. 
Tha CapsI Olrti, 

ByCIIABLEM OIBBOM. 
Robin Oiay. I In Hauanr Boond. 

Fancy Frao. Floaai sf lorait. 

Tor liaok ol Hold. I Braai of larroa. 
What wlU tha Tha Ooldan BfaafL 

World Bay? Of HIJh SatfrM. 

In Iiora and War. Uaad and Btraan. 
For tba Klutf. Lovln< a Praam. 

In Paiturai Omtn. K Hard Knot, 

!ua«n at Meadow. Haart-i Dolltfit. 
Ranrl'i Pnblam. Btood-Manej. 
Tha Daad HaarL 

By ITU. LI AM ail.BRRT. 
nr. Anitln'i Gnaata. I Jamo* Dnk*. 
Tha Wliard of tba Honntaln. 

By IinNE8T OZ. AN VI I. I.E. 
Tha Loit Haima. 

By UGKBV C:nBVII.l.B. 
A NobJa Woman. [ Hlkanor. 

Br JOUN IIABBBUTOn. 
Bmaton^a Bay on. | Country Lock. 

ByANDBEW 1IA1.1.IDAY. 
Bvtry-Dar Papara. 

By I.ady DITVircs HARDI'. 
Faiil Wyntar'a Baerlflca. 



BabaaUan Strom •> 
ciiiea unanun. 1 Dnat. 
Fortnna'a Fool. Baatrll Kandotpfa. 

MLai Oadofna. | Loio-or a Haras. 
D^Tld Polndaitap'i Dliappaaranob 
Th* Bpaotra of tha Camaia. 

By Sir ABTIIUB IIEI.I>S. 
Ivan da Wron. 

Br HEKrBV IIBnnAN. 
k Laadlnd Lady. 

By Mr*. CASIIEI. DOBV. 
Tha Loiai'a Oraad. 
My inn. nROBOB aOOPBB, 



n Dnranoa Vila, 
lanel. 
By Ml 



A RaDtal BtmKjIa. 
A Nodani Clrsr 



ACPRBD HVN'r. 



Br SLABBIBTT JAT 

Tha Dark Oallaan. 

Tha Outan of OouiaadbL 

Br MABK KllRBnAW. 
Colonial Faati and Flsttaai. 

By B. ASHE MIKlia, 
A Drawn flama. I Paaalua'a Wi«k 
"Tba Woarint at Iha Oimo." 
B^BaiTi, 
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TwoShilling HoyELS— continued, 

my JOHN liE¥l». 
The Llndsayi. 

By E. I^ITNN IjINTOIV. 

Patricia Kamball. | ^aiton Carew. 

World Well Lost. pMy Love I *' 

Under whleh Lord? I lone. 

The Atonement of Loam Dnndai. 

With a BUken Thread. 

The Rebel of the Family. 

Rowing the Wind. 

JBy HEIVBIT HT. IjVW, 
Gideon Fleyee. 



IWcCARTraV. 

Donna Qalxote. 
Maid of Athoni. 
Camiola. 



By jrVSTIN 

k Fair Saxon. 

Unley Roehford. 

Mm Hlsanthrope. 

Dear Lady Diedain. 

The Waterdale Neighbour!. 

My Bnemy'i Dan^ter. 

The Comet of a Beaton. 

By AGNEfel MACDONEIil*. 

Quaker Cousini. 

KATBUIRINB 8. I9IA€QUOIl>. 

The ByII Bye. | Loit Rose. 

By Hr. n. lfIAI.L.OCK. 

The Hew Republic. 

By PL.ORENCE IVIARRVAT. 

Open! Seiamet | Fighting the Air. 
A Hanreit of Wild Oats. 
Written in Fire. 

By jr. IVlASTERIflAIV. 

Half-a*dozen Daughters. 

By BRAIVBER IHATTIIEIVS. 

A Seoret of the Bea. 

By I^BONARB IVIERRICK. 
The Man who was Good. 

By JEAIV nilBBI^EJTlASS. 
Touch and Oo. | Mr. Dorillion. 

By mrs. niOIiESWORTJI. 
Hathereonrt Rectory. 

By jr. E. IflVBBOOK. 
Btoriei Weird and Wonderful. 
The Dead Man's Secret. 
From the Bosom of the Deep. 
By B. CI1RI8T1E 91VRRAV. 



Old Blazer's Hero. 

Hearts. 

Way of the World. 

Gynlo Fortune. 



A Model Father. 
Joseph's Coat. 
Coals of Fire. 
Yal Strange. 
A Life's Atonement. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Mature. 
First Person Singular. 

Hy raURRAir and HBRillAIV. 
One Traveller Returns. 
Paul Jones's Alias. 
The Bishops' Bible. - 

By BLENRIT miJRRAY.' 

A ttanie •€ Bluff. 

By HUraB NFSBET. 

Dr. Bernard St. Vincent. 

ByAJ^ICE Q*KAIVI.OIV. 

Th« Unforeseen, j Chance? or Fate? 



Two-Shilmno NovKi.ti — continued. 

By «E<»KKE8 OlIIVET. 
Doctor Rameau. | A Last Love. 
A Weird Gift. I 

Bj Iflra. «>i:«fPlKANT. 
Whiteladfes. | The Primrose Path. 

The Greatest Heiress in England. 
By Iflni. ROIIERT 0'KElAiE.Y. 
Phoebe's Fortunes. 

By OL'll»A. 
Held in Bondage. 1 Two Little Wooden 



Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two FlagSi 

Idalia. 

CecilCastlemalne's 

Gage. 
Trlcotrin. 
Puck. 

Folle Farine. 
A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. 
Bigna. 
Princess Baprax* 

Ine. 
In a Winter City. 
Ariadne. 



I Shoes. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
PIpistrello. 
A Village Com- 

.mune. 
Bimbi. 
Wanda. 
Frescoes. 
In Maremma* 
Othmar. 
Ouilderoy. 
Rufflno. 
Syrlin. 

Oulda's Wisdom, 
Wit, and Pathos. 



IVIABGABET AGNES PAITIi. 

Gentle and Simple. 

By JTAITIES PAVIV. 



£200 Reward. 
Marine Residence. 
Mirk Abbey. 
By Proxy.^ 
Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. 
Carlyon's Year. 
From Exile. 
For Cash Only. 
Kit. 

The Canon's Ward 
Talk of the Town* 
Holiday Tasks. 



Bentinck's Tutor. 

Murphy's Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

Cecil's Tryst. 

Clyffards of Ciyffe. 

Foster Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

Best of Husbands. 

Walter's Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 

Humorous Stories. 

Lost Sir Masslngberd. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

A Woman's Vengeance. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

What He Cost Her. 

Gwendoline's Harvest. 

Like Fathei^, Like Son. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

Less Black than We're Painted* 

A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

Glow-worm Tales. 

The Mystery of MIrbrldge. 

The Burnt MilUon. 

The Word and the Will. 

A Prinoe of the Blood. 

By C. I4. PARK 119. 

Lady Lovelace. 

Bt EBCIAR A. P«>E. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget. 
By in^. CAVIPBErX PRAEO. 

The Romance of a Station. 
The Soul of Countess Adrian. 
By E. €. PRICE. 
Valentina. j The ForeigQWf. 

Mrs. Laaoiuiter's Rivalt 
Gerald, 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO St WINDUS. 



Two-SiiiLLiNo Novels— com/ ill ur J. 

Br CIIARLEM HEADIi. 
It ii Haver Too Late to Muid. 
Ohrlitlo Johnston*. 
tat Tenalf in Hit Plaet. 
Tho DoQbls Marriage. 
Love Me Uttle, Love Me Long. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Goorse of True Love. 
AnteWttfraphy of a Thief. 
k Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 
Bin^eheart and Doublefiioe. 
Good Stories of Men and other Animals. 



k Simpleton. 
Readlana. 
JL Woman-Hater* 
The JUt. 



Hard Cash. 
Peg WofflngtoB. 
Orifflth Gaunt* 
Foul Play. 
k Perilous SeoreL 

By Mrs. S. H . RIBDBIiT^ 

Weird Stories. | Fairy Water. 
Her Mother's Darling. 
Prince of Wales*s Garden Party. 
The Uninhabited House. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
The Inn's Onrse. I Idle Tales. 
By F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Stenge. 
The Hands of Jusuoe. 

By JIAillES RUNCIfllkAN. 
■kippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmalgn's Sweetheart 
Sehools and Scholars. 

By W. CI<ARK RVSSBI^Ii. 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo*k'sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 
The Mystery of the *< Ocean St<tr.** . 
The Romanoe of Jenny Harlowe. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 
My Shipmate Louise. 
OEORGB AVOrSTUS I^AI^A. 
Gaslight and DayllghL 

By JOHN SAVNBERN. 
Guy Waterman, \ Two Dreamers. 
Tlie Lion in the Path. 
ByKATHARINB SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweathen Heart Salvage. 
The High Mills. Sebastian. 

Margaret and Elisabeth. 

By GEOBOB R« Bimil. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o' B^ls. 
Mary Jane's Memein. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Tales of To-day. | Dnuouui of Lllis. 
'Tinkletop's Crime. - 
Zeph : A Circus Story. 

By ABTniTB SKBTGHIiEIT. 

A Match in tiia Dmk. 

By rtAWIiBT BBIART. 
Without Love or Lleenoe. 

By T. W. BPBIOirr. 
Zbo Mysteries oT Heron Dyke. 
The GoId§n flbpj^ I By Diilou Vayi. 
HoQdmink%anSr \ Back to L&. 



Two-Shillihc Novels— co»/iii«rrf. 

By R. A. STBRNBAI^E. 
The Afghan Knife. 

By R. liOVIS STBTBNSON. 

lew Arabian lights. | Prinee Otto. 
BY BERTHA THOHAS. 

Cressida. | Proud Malsle. 

The Violin-player. 

By WAI.TER TIKORNB17RV. 

Tales for the Marines. 
Old Stories Re-told. 

T. ABOI^PUVM TROIil^OPB. 

Diamond Out Diamond. 

By F. ELEANOR TROI^I^OPB 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 

Anne Fumess. | Mabel's Progress. 

Ry ANTHONir TROIjI^OPK 

Fran Frohmann. I Kept in the Dark. 

Marion Fay. | John Galdigate. 

The Way We Live New. 

The American Senator. 

Mr. Scarborough's Family. 

The Land-Leaguers. 

The Golden Lion of Granpere. 

Ry jr. T. TROWBRIDGK. 

Famell's Folly. 

By IVAN T17RGBNIEFF, Are. 
Stories firom Foreign HoveUsts. 

By MARK TWAIN. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent. 

The Gilded Age. 

Mark Twain's Sketches. 

Tom Sawyer. { A Tramp Abroad. 

The Stolen White Elephant. 

Huckleberry Finn. 

LlllB on the .Mississippi. 

The Prince and the Pauper. 

By C. C. FRASBR-TITTIjEK. 
Mistress Judith. 

By SARAH TlTTIiER. 

The Bride's Pass. Koblesse Oblige. 
Burled Diamonds. Disappeared. 
Saint Mungo'sOlty. Huguenot Family. 
Lady Bell. Blaekhall Ghosts. 
What She Came Through. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Citoyenne Jaquellne. 
Ry nre. F. H. IVII^IiIAIflSON. 
A ChUd Widow. 

By jr. ■• WINTER. 
OaYalry Life. | Regimental Legends.* 

Ry H. F. WOOB. 

The Passenger fleom Sootland Yard. 
The wiign*t»iwtMi of the Rue Cain. 

By lAdy WOOB. 
SabiBA. 
CBIjIA PARKER 1FOOJLI.ET. 

Rachel Aymt tooag; or, Love & Theology. 
By BBHIJNB YATES. 

The IMoni H^ptt I Land at Last. 
Castaway. 
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